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PREF .A..CE. 


I MUST say something I suppose, on offering a book with so 
strange a title to the reading world; but I could find 110 
better for the little odd anti,!uities of early literature which 
much research has enabled me to collect together, and which 
principally treat of the love of books in monkish days. 
Perhaps the reader will suspect that my own mind is slightly 
tinged with the bibliomania of which I write; it may be so, 
and I trust he "ill indulgently receive the supposition as a 
fit apology for any undue warmth and admiration I may 
hereafter express in speaking of monastic learning, and monk- 
ish book-worms, and believe me when I once for all affirm, 
that if I admire the monk, 1 feel no sympathy with the evils 
of his system; but award praise only when I deem it due to 
the erudition of the scholar, or to the piety of the Christian. 


To him who feels no interest in the things of the past, 
who thinks it worthless and unprofitable to inquire into the 
ways and habits of the old time before us, 1 fear my book 
will be a dull volume to his mind, and receive but harsh 
censure at his hand. Can the reader view a grey old ruined 
pile, some crumbling fabric o-'cr which the ivy grows tri- 



) 
umphantly and fast, as if striving to hide from mortal eyes 
 
the decay upon which it gloats; can he look upon so sad a 
picture and find no interest awaken'? If so, I fear he will 
find but little pleasure in a page of mine. 
Can he hold in his hand a manuscript, whose dazzling 
illuminations mark the labour some poor old monkish stu- 
dent hath bestowed upon it in times long gone by; and feel 
no delight and rapture as he turns back its crackling leaves '? 
If he finds none then, he will gain none from a page of 
mine! 
Can he enter a Gothic village church, on whose dull walls 
are preserved tablets, which bear down to posterity the vir- 
tues and honours of the humble forefathers of that quiet 
hamlet-or on whose oaken cornices are engraven the rude 
images that flashed through the] brain of some neglected 
genius of obscure birth, and not feel an interest all absorbing, 
in pondering on these remains of ancient art'? If he does not, 
I fear he will find but little pleasure in a page of mine. For 
I am one of those who love to seek knowledge in the black 
lettered folio, and luxuriate in exploring the membraneous 
volumes of a monastic age-who love to wander in quiet 
though among the ruined relics of other days, and delight to 
glean wisdom and content from the antiquities of a peaceful 
village sanctuary, and whose very soul is on fire when in thc 
midst of a library, rich with the literature of old. 
Reader; I have sketched my portraiture; if the expres- 
sion be ungainly, let us part company at once. 


IV 
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CHAPTER 1. 
I ntroductor!/ Remarks-Jíonacllism- Book Dl'slroyers- 
Effects of the lleformation on l1Ionk
h Learning, 
c. 
IN recent times, in spite of all those outcrys which havc 
been so repeatedly raised against the illiterate state of the 
dark ages, many and valuable efforts have been madc 
towards a just elucidation of those monkish days. These 
labours have produced evidence of what few anticipated, 
and some even now deny, viz., that here and there great 
glimmerings of learning are perceivable; and although 
debased, and often barbarous too, they were not quite so 
bad as historians have usually proclaimed them. It may 
surprise some, however, that an attempt should be made to 
prove, that in the olden time in "merrie Englande" a 
passion which Ðibdin has christened Bibliomania, existed 
then, and that there were many cloistered bibliophiles as 
warm and enthusiastic in book collecting as the Doctor 
himself. But I must here crave the patience of the reader, 
and ask him to refrain from denouncing what he may deem 
a rash and futile attempt, till he has perused the volume, 
and thought well upon the many facts contained therein. I 
am aware that many of these facts are known to all, but 
some I believe are familiar only to the antiquary-the lover 
of musty parchments and the cob-webbed chronicles of a 
monastic age. I have endeavoured to bring these facts 
together-to connect and string them into a continuous 
narrative, and to extract from them some light to guide us 
in forming an opinion on the state of literature in those ages 
of darkness and obscurity; and here let it be understood 
that I merely wish to give a fact as history records it. I 
will not commence by saying the Middle Ages were dark 
and miscrably ignorant, and search for some poor isolated 
circumstance to prove it; I will not affirm that this was 
pre-eminently the age in which real piety flourished and 
n 
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literature was fondly cherished, and strive to find all thosc 
facts which show its learning, purposely neglecting those 
which display its unlettered ignorance: nor let it be deemed 
ostentation when I say, that the literary auecdotes and 
bookish memoranda now submitted to the reader, havc 
been taken, \\ here such a course \\ as practicable, fi.om the 
original sources, and the references to the authorities from 
whence they are dt;rived have been personally consulted 
and compared. 
That the learning of the Middle Ages has been carelessly 
represented there can be little doubt; our finest writers in 
the paths of history have employed their pens in denouncing 
it: some have allowed difference of opinion as regards 
ccclesiastical policy to influcnce their conclusiolJs; and 
because the poor scribes were monks, the most licentious 
principles, the most dismal ignorance and the most rcpul- 
si,-e crimes, have been attributed to them. If the monks 
deservcd such reproaches from posterity, they have received 
no quartcr; if they possessed virtues as christians, and 
honourable sentiments as men. they have met with no reward 
in thc praise or respect of this liberal age ;-they were 
monks! superstitious priests and followers of Rome! "That 
good could come of them'? It cannot Lc Jt;llied that there 
were crimes perpetrated by men aspiring to a state of holy 
sanctity: there are instances to be met with of priests 
,iolating the rules of decorum and morality; of monks 
)'('veIling in the dissipating pleasures of sensual enjoYll1(:'nl'), 
and of nuns whose frail humanity could not maintain the 
purity of their "oirgin vows. But thes(' installces are too 
rare to warrant the slanders and scurrility that historians 
ha\"e heaped upon them. Aud wlwn we talk of the sen- 
suality of the monks-of their gross indulgences and corpo- 
real ease, we surely do so without discrimination; for \\ hen 
we spl'ak of the middle ages thus, our thoughts are dwelling 
on the sixteenth century, its mocking piety and supcr3titious 
absurdity; but in the olden time of monastic rulc, before 
monachism had burst its ancient boundaries, there was 
surely nothing physically attractive in the austere and dull 
monotony of a cloistered life. Look at the monk; mark 
his hard dry studies, and his midnight prayers-his painful 
f..tsting and mortifyings of the flesh; ,.. hat can \\ e find in thi
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to tcnlpt the epicure or the lover of indolence and sloth? 
They were fan
tics, blind and credulous-I grant it. They 
read gross legends, and put faith in traditionary Jies-I 
grant it; but do not say, for history will not prove it, that 
in the middle ages the monks were wine bibbers and slothful 
gluttons. But Jet not the Protestant reader be too hastily 
shocked. I am not defending the monastic system, or the 
corruptions of the cloister-tar from it. I would see the 
usefulness of man made manifest to the world; but the 
measure of my faith teaches charity and forgiveness, and I 
can finù in the functions of the monk much that must have 
been useful in those dark days of feudal tyranny and lordly 
despotism. 'Ve much mistake the influence of the monks 
by mistaking their position; we regard them as a class, but 
forget from whence they sprang; there was nothing aristo- 
cratic about them, as their constituent parts sufficiently 
testify; they WHe, perhaps, the best representatives of the 
people that could be named, being ùerived from aU classes 
of society. Thus Otfa, the Saxon king, aud Cædman the> 
rustic herdsman, were both monks. These are examples by 
no mraus rarp, and could easily be multipli('d. Such being 
the case. could not the monks more readily feel and sympa- 
thize with all, and more clearly discern the frailtics of their 
brother man, and by kind admonition or stern reproof, mellow 
down the ferocity of a Saxon nature, or the proud heart of 
a 1:\orman tyrant. But our object is not to analyze th(' 
social influence of l\Ionachism in the middle ages: much 
might be saiù against it, and many evils trdced to the sad 
workings of its evil 
pirit, but stiIl withal something may be 
saiù in favour of it, and those who regard its influence ill 
tlto8e days alone may find more to admire and defend than 
tlwy expected, or their Protestant prejudices likc to own. 
Hut, leaving these things, I have ouly to deal \\ ith such 
remains as relate to the love of books in thosc times. 1 
would show the means then in existence of acquiring know- 
ledge, the scarcity or plclltitude of Looks, till' extent of their 
libraries, and the rules regulating them; and bring forwanl 
thosc facts which tend to displdY the general routine of a 
literary mouk, or the prevalence of Dibiiomania in thosl' 
cIa,'s. 
"It is welI known that the great national aud private liLra- 
Jj 2 
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ries of Europe possess immensc collections of manuscripts, 
which were produccd and transcribed in the monasteries, 
during the middle agcs, thousands there are in the rich 
alcoves of the Vatican at Home, unknown save to a choice 
and favoured few; thousands there are in thc royal library 
of France, and thousands too reposing on the dusty shelves 
of the Bodleian and Cottonian libraries in England; and yet, 
these numbers arc but a small portion-a mere relic-of the 
intellectual productions of a past and obscure agp.* The 
barbarians, who so frequently convulsed the more civilized 
Iwrtions of Europe, found a morbid pleasure in destroying 
those works which bore evidence to the mental superiority 
of their enemies. In England, the Saxons, the Danes, and 
the Normans were each successively the destroyers of lite- 
rary productions. The Saxon Chronicle, that invaluable re- 
pository of the events of so many years, bears ample testi- 
I1JOny to numerous instances of the loss of libraries, and 
works of art, from fire, or by the malice of designing foes. 
At some periods, so gencral was this destruction, so un- 
quenchable the rapacity of those who caused it, that instead 
of feeling smprised at the manuscripts of those ages bcing so 
few and scanty, we have cause rather to wonder that so 
many have been preserved. For even the numbers which 
escapcd the hands of the early and unlettered barbarians 
met with an equally ignominious fate from those for whom 
it would be impossible to hold up the darkness of their age. 
as a plausible excuse for the commission of this egregious 
folly. These men over whose sad deeds the bibliophile 
sighs with mournful regret, were those who carried out the 
Reformation, so glorious in its results; but the righteous- 
ness of the means by which those :results were efiècted, an" 
very equivocal indeed. 'Vhell men form themselves into a 
faction and strive for the accomplishment of one purpose, 
crimihal deeds are perpetrated with impunity, which, indivi- 
dually they would blush and scorn to do; they feel no 
direct responsibility, no personal rcstraillt; and, such AS 
possess ficrce passions, under the cloak of an organized 
· Thc sad page in the Annals of Litcrary History recording thc de- 
struction ofbouks and 1\1::;5. fully provc this assertion. In France, in 
the year 1 ï90. 4,1 !.JJ,OOO volumes were burnt belonging to thc suppresscd 
monasteries, about 2;),UOO of these werc manuscripts. 
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hody, give them vent and gratification; and those whose 
better feelings lead them to contemplate upon these things 
content themselves with the conclusion, that out of evil 
cometh good. 
The noble art of printing was unable, with aU its rapid 
movements, to rescue from destruction the trcasm'es of the 
monkish age; the advocates of the Reformation eagerly 
sought for and as eagerly destroycd those old popish vo- 
lumes-doubtless there was much folly-much cxaggerated 
superstition pervading them; but there was also some truth, 
a few facts worth knowing, and perhaps a little true piety 
also, and it would have been no difficult matter to have dis- 
criminated between the good and the bad. nut the careless 
grants of a licentious monarch confcrred a monast('ry on a 
court favourite or political partizan, without one thought for 
the prcservation of its contents. It is true a fcw ycars after 
the dissolution of these houses, the industrious Leland was 
appointed to search and rummage over their librarics and to 
preserve any relic worthy of such an honour; but it was too 
late, less learned hands had riflcd those parchment collcc- 
tions long ago, mutilated thcir finest volumcs by cutting out 
with childish pleasure the illuminations with which thcy were 
adorncd; tearing off the bindings for the gold clasps which 
prot('cted the treasures within;"" and chopping up huge folios 
as fuel for their blazing hearths, and immense collections werc 
sold as waste paper. Dalc, a streuuous opponent of the 
monks, tInts deplorcs the loss of their books: .. Never had we 
bcne offended for the lossc of our lybrarycs beynge so many 
in nombrc and in so desolate l>laces for the moste partc, yf 
thc chief monuments and moste notablc \\orkcs of our ex- 
cellent wryters had bcne reserved, yf there had bene in 
every shyre of Englande but one solemyne lyLrary to the pl"e- 
· .. About this time (Feb. 25, 15:>0) the Council book mentions the 
king's sending a letter for the purging his library at \V estmin
t('r. 
The pcrsons arc not named, but the business was to cnll out all SU}ler- 
stilious books, as missals, legends, and such like, and to deliver tho 
garniture of the books, being either gold or silver, to i"ir AllthollY 
Ancher. These books wcre many of them plated with gold and silver 
and curiously embossed. This, as far as "e can collect, "as the su- 
Jlerstition that destroyed them. Here avarice had a very thin disJ!uise. 
and the courtiers discovered of ",hat 81}irit they were to a remar1.,lLlc 
dcgree."-Collier's Eccle. History, vol. ii. p. 307. 
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servacyon of tnose noble workers, and preferrcment of good 
lcarnynges in oure posteryte it had bene yet somewhat. But 
to destroye all without consyderacyon, is and wyll be unto 
:Englande for ever a most horryble infamy amonge the grave 
senyours of other nations. A grete nombre of them whych 
purchased those superstycyose mansyons reserved of those 
lybrarye bokes, some to serve theyr jakes, some to scoure 
tllPyr candelstyckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootps; some 
they soltJe to the grossers and sope sellcrs, and some they 
sent o'"er see to the bokeLynders,
 not in small nombre, 
but at tyml's 'lÛzole slÛppes ful. I know a merchant man, 
whyche shall at thys tyme be namelessc, that boughte the 
contents of two noble lybraryes for xl shylJyngs pryce, a 
shame is it to be spoken. Thys stuffe hathe he occupyeù in 
the stide of graye paper for the space of more than these ten 
years, and yet hath store ynough for as many years to come. 
A prodyguose example is this, and to be abhorred of all men 
who love theyr natyon as they shoulde do. "t 
However pernicious the Roman rpligion might have been 
in its practice, it argues little to the honour of the reformers 
to have used such means as this to efrect its cure; had they 
merely destroyed those productions connected with the con- 
troversies of the day, we might perhaps havp excused it, on 
the score of party f{'eling; but th0.se who were commissioned 
to visit the public libraries of the kingdom, were often mcn 
of prejudiced intellects and short sighted wisdom, antJ it 
frequently happened that an ignorant and excited mob be- 
came the executioners of t','hole collections.t It would be 
· Anyone who can inspect a library of ancient books will find proof 
of this. A collection of vcllum scraps which I have derived from theso 
;i0 1 \fCeS are very exciting to a Bibliomaniac, a dwice linc so abruptly 
IJroken, a mOI,kish or classical verse so cruelly mutilated! render an 
illSl)cction of this odd collection, a tantalizin
 amusemcnt. 
t Bale's Leland's Laboryollsc Journey, Preface. 
::: The works of the :O;cholmcn, ,iz.: of 1). Lombard, T. Aquinas. 
Scotns and his followers and critieks also, and such that hacl pnrish 
scholiars in them they cast out of all college libraries anti private 
studies:' - Wood's ]-Jist. Oxon. \"01. i. b. i. p. 108. And" least 
their impiety and foolishness in this ad should be further "d\lItin
 they 
brought it to pass that certain rude young men should carry this great 
spoil of books about the city on biers, wlJieh being so ÙOIlC, to set them 
fJown in the common market place, at.1d then burn them, to the sorrow 
of mallY, as well as of the Protestants as of the other party. This ',\;1.-; 
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impossible now to estimate the loss. :Manuscripts of ancient 
and classic date would in their hands receive no more 
respect than some dry husky folio, on ecclesiastical policy; 
indeed, they often destroyed the works of their own party, 
through sheer ignorance. In a letter sent by Dr. Cox to 
"\Villiam Paget secretary, he write
, that the rroclamation for 
burninR books had been the occasion of much hurt. ,. For 
New Testaments and Bibles (not condemned by proclama- 
tion) havc been burned, and that, out of parish churches and 
good men's houses. They have burned illnum.erable of the 
kin
's majesties books concerning our religion lately SE't 
forth."

 The ignorant thus delighted to destroy that whicp 
they did not understand, and the factional spirit of the more 
enlightened would not allow them to make one effort for 
the preservation of those valuable relics of early English 
literaturl', which crowded the shelves of the monastic libra- 
ries; the sign of the cross, the use of red letters on the title 
page, tlw illuminations representing saints, or the diagrams 
a.nd circles of a mathematical nature, \\ ere at all times 
deemed sufficient evidence of their popish origin and fitness 
for the flamcs. t 
"\nlCn we consider the immense number of MSS. thus 
destroyed, we cannot help suspecting that, if they had becn 
carefully preserved and examined, many valuable and original 
records would have been discovered. The catalogues of old 
monastic establishments, although containing a great propor- 
tion of works on divine and ecclesiastical learning, testify 
that the monks did not confine their studies exclusively to 
legendary tales, or superstitious missals; but that they also 
cultivated a taste for classical and general learning. Doubt- 
less, ill the ruin of the sixteenth century. many original 
works of monkish authors perished, and the splendour of 
the transcript rendered it still more liable to destruction; but 
by them stylcd · tbe funeral of Scotus the Scotists.' So that at this 
time and all this king's reign, was seldom seen anything in the unin:r- 
sities, but books of poctry, grammar, idle songs, and frivolous sl uff."- 
Ibid, JVood is referring to tile reign of Edward rI. 
. Wood's Hist. ÜJ\.ou, b. i. p. 8l. 
t .. Gutch has printed ill his · Collectialla,' an order from the queen's 
C<Immi&
ioner8 to destroy all · capes, vcstments, albes, missals, books, 
crosses, and such other idolatrous amI superstitious monuments what- 
iocvcr.'-'"IJI. ii. r. 2'3U." 
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I confess, as old Fuller quaintly says, that "there were 
many volumes full fraught with superstition which, notwith- 
standing, might be useful to learned men, except any will 
dcny apothecaries the privilege of keeping poison in their 
shops, when they can make antidotes of them. But besidE's 
these, what beautiful bibles! Rare fathers! Subtle school- 
men! Useful historians! Ancient! Middle! Modcrn! 
\rhat painful comments were bere amongst thcm! 'Vhat 
monuments of mathematics all massacred together!" oJt. 
:More thaI! a cart load of manuscripts were taken away 
from Merton College and destroyed, and a vast number 
from the llaliol and New Colleges, Oxford; t but these 
instances might be infinitely multiplied, so terrible were 
those intemperate outrages. All this tends to enforce upon 
us the necessity of using considerdble caution in forming an 
opinion of the nature and extent of learning prevalent during 
those ages which preceded the discovery of the art of 
printing. 


CHAPTER II. 


fluties 0/ tlte monkish librarian.-Rules of tlte library.- 
Lending books.-Books allowed the monks for prit:ale 
rcadirl.g.- Ridiculous slgrlS for book,r; .-110ro the I ibrarns 
n'ere supported.-A monkish blessivg Oll books, 
c. 
l
 this chapter I shan proceed to inrluire into the duties 
of the monkish amanuensis, and show by what laws and 
regulations the monastic libraries were governed. 'rho 
monotonous habits of a cloistered bibliophile will, perhaps, 
appear dry and fastidious, but still it is curious ånd interest- 
ing to observe how carefully the monks regarded their 
vellum tomes, how indefatigably they worked to increase 
their stores, and how eagerly they sought for books. But 
besides being regarded as a literary curiosity, the subject 
derives importance by the light it throws on the state of 
learning in those dark and" bookless" days, and the iIlus. 
trations gleaned in this way, fully compensate for the 
tediousness of the research. 


· Funer's Church History, b. vi. p. 335. 
t Wood's Oxon' J vol. i. b. i. p. 107. 
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As a bibliophile, it is somcwhat pleasing to trace a dcep 
book-passion growing up in the barrenness of the cloister, 
and to find in some cowlcd monk a bibliomaniac as warm 
and enthusiastic in his way as the renowed "Atticus," or 
the noble Roxburghe, of more recent times. It is true we 
can draw no comparison betwcen th
 rcsult of their respcc- 
tive labours. The hundreds which in the old time were 
deemed a rcspectable, if not an extensive collcction, would 
look insignificant beside the ostentatious array of modern 
libraries. 
But thc very tenor of a monastic life compelled the monk 
to seek the sweet yct silent companionship of books; the 
rules of his order and thc regulations of his fraternity 
enforced the strictest silence in the execution of his daily 
and ncver-ceasing duties. Attending mass, singing psalms, 
and midnight prayers, wcre succeeded by mass, psalms, and 
prayers in one long undeviating round of yearly obligations; 
the hours intervening between these holy exercises were dull 
and tcdiously insupportable if unoccupied. Conversation 
forbidden, secular amusements denounced, yet idleness 
reproached, what could the poor monk seek as a relief in 
this distress but the friendly book ;-the willing and obcdient 
companion of everyone doomed to lonely hours and dismal 
solitude'? 
The pride and glory of a monastery was a well stored 
library, which \Va!:! committed to the care of the armarian, 
and with him rested all the responsibility of its preservation. 
According to the Consuetudines Canonicorum Regularium, 
it was his duty to have all the books of the monastery in his 
keeping catalogued, and scparately marked with their proper 
names..y. Some of these old catalogues havc been prescrved, 
and, viewed as bibliographical remains of the middle ages, 
are of considerable importance; indeed, we cannot form a 
correct idca of thc literature of those remote times without 
them. 
[any productions of authors are recorded in these 
bricf catalogues whose former existence is only known to us 
by these means. Thcre is one circumstance in connexion 
with them that must not be forgotten ;-instead of enumerat- 
ing all the works which each volume contained, they merely 
specifipd the first, so that a catalugue of fifty or a hundrcd 
· C"lP. xxi. :\Iartene de Antiquis Ecclcsiæ Hitibus, tom. iii. 1'. 
G2. 
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volumes might probably have contained nearly double that 
number of distinct works. I hél ve seen MSS. formerly 
belonging to monastcrics, which lJave been catalogued in 
this way, containing four or five others, besides the one 
mentioned. Designed rather to identify thc book than to 
describe the contents of {'ach volume, thE'Y wrote down the 
first word or two of the second leaf-this was the most 
prevalent usage; but they often adopted othcr means, 
sometimes giving a slight notice of thc works which a 
volume contained; others took the precaution of noting 
down the last word of the last leaf but one, '4< a great 
a.dvantage, as thc monkish student could more easily detect 
at a glance, whether the volume was perfect. The armarian 
was, moreover, particularly enjoined to inspect with scrupu- 
lous care the more ancieut volumes, lest the moth-worms 
should have got at them, or they had become corrupt and 
mutilated, and, ifsuch wcre the case, he \\-as with great care to 
restore thcm. Probably the armarian was also the bookbinder 
to thc monastery in ordinary cases, for he is here dirccted to 
cover the volumes with tablets cf wood, that the inside may 
be preserved from moisture, and the parchmcnt from the 
injurious effects of dampness. The different orders of books 
were to be kept separate from one another, and conveniently 
lIrranged; not squeezed too tight, lest it should injure or 
confusc them, but so placed"that they might be casily dis- 
tinguished, and those who sought them might find them 
without delay or impediment.t Bibliomaniacs have not 
been remarkable for their memory or punctuality, and in the 
early times the borrower was often forgetful to return the 
volume within the specified time. To guard against this, 
many rules were framed, nor was the armarian allowed to 
lend the books, even to neighbouring monasteries, unless he 
reccived a bond or promise to restore them within a certain 
time, and if the person was cntircly unknown, a book of 
equal value was required as a s{'curity for its safe return. 
In all cases the armarian was instructed to make a short 
memorandum of the name of the book which he had lent, 
or received. The" great and prccious books" \w're subjcct 
to still more stringent rules, and although under the con. 
. See Catalogue of Hulne Abbey, Library 
IS. HarIcian. No. 3';;'!Ji. 
t 
lartcne de Antiq. Ecc1e. Hit., tom. iii. p. 
":3. 
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scrvation of the librarian, he had not the privilege of lending 
them to anyone without the distinct permission of the 
abbot.* This was, doubtless, practised by all thc monastic 
libraries, for all generously lent onc another their books. In 
'\ collection of chapter orders of the prior and convent of 
Durham, bearing date 1235, it is evident that a similar 
rule was observed there, which they were not to depart from 
except at the desire of thc bishop.t According to the 
constitutions for the government of the Abingdon monastery, 
the lihrary was under the care of the Cantor, and all the 
writings of the church were consigned to his keeping. He 
was not allowed to part \\ith the books or lend them, with- 
out a sufficient deposit as a pledge for their safe return, 
except to persons of consequence and repute.t This was 
the practice at a much later period. "'hen that renowncd 
bibliomaniac, Richard de Bury, wrote his delightful little 
book called Philobiblon, the same rules were strictly in 
force. "Tith rf'spect to the lending of books. his own direc- 
tions are, that if anyone apply for a p:uticular volume, the 
librarian was to carcfully consider whether the library con- 
tained another copy of it; if so, he was at liberty to lend 
the book, taking care, however, that he obtained a security 
which was to exceed the value of the loan; they were, at the 
same time, to make a memorandum in writing of the name 
of the book, and the nature of the security deposited for it, 
with the name of the party to whom it was lent, with that of 
the officf'r or librarian who delivereù it. 
 
"r e learn by the canons before referred to, that the 
8uperintendence of all the writing anù transcribing, whether 
in or out of the monastery, belonged to the office of the 
armarian, and that it was his duty to provide the scribes 
with parchment and all things necessary for their work, and 
to agree upon the price with those whom he employed. The 
monks who werc appointed to write in the cloisters he sup- 
plied with copies for transcription; and that no time might 


· Ibid. Ingulphuo; tells us that the same rule was observed in 
Croyland Abbey.- tpud Gale, p. 10 1. 
t :\larkcd b. iv. 2G. Surtee Publications, vol. i. p. 121. 
i Cunst. ndmiss. Abbat. et gubcrnnatione 
IOlla.,t. Ahrlldun 
Cottonian :\I.S. Claudius, b. ,-i. p_ l
 l. 

 l'hilubiblon, .111), OXOll, 1
!1
. chap. 
ix. 
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be wasted, hc was to see that a good supply was kept up. 
No one was to give to another what he himself had been 
ordered to write, or presume to do anything by his own will 
or inclination. Nor was it seemly that thc armarian even 
should give any orders for transcripts to be made without 
first receiving the permission of his superior." 
\Ve here catch a glimpse of the quiet life of a monkish 
student, \\ ho laboured with this monotonous regularity to 
amass his little library. If we dwell on these scraps of 
information, we shall discover some marks of a love of learn- 
ing among them, and the liberality they displayed in lending 
thcir books to each other is a pleasing trait to dwell upon. 
They unhesitatingly imparted to others the knowledge they 
acquired by their own study with a brotherly frankness and 
generosity well becoming the spirit of a studcnt. This they 
did by extensive correspondence and the temporary ex.change 
of their books. The system of loan which they in this manner 
carried 011 to a considerable extent, is an important feature 
in connexion with our subject; innumerable and interesting 
instances of this may he found in the monastic registers, and 
the private letters of the timcs. The cheapness of literary 
productions in the present age render it an absolute waste of 
time to transcribe a whole volume, and except with books 
of great scarcity we seldom think of borrowing or lcnding 
one: having finished its perusal we place it on the sheIt
 
and in future regard it as a book of reference; but in those 
days one volume did the work of twenty. It was lent to B 
neighbouring monastery, and this constituted its publica- 
tion; for each monastcry thus favoured, by the aid perhaps 
of some half dozen serib('s, added a copy to their own 
library, and it was often stipulated that on tbe return of the 
original a correct duplicate should accompany it, as a remu- 
neration to its author. Nor was the volume allowed to 
remain unread; it was recited aloud at meals, or when 
otherwise mct together, to the whole community. 'Ve shall 
do well to bear this in mind, and not hastily judge of the 
· Martene de Ant. Eccl. Hibibus, tom. iii. p. 263. Por an inatten- 
tion to this the Council of Soissans, in 1121, ordered some transcripts 
of Abelard's works to be burnt, and severely reproved the author for 
his unpardonable llcglt:ct.-J-listoire Litteraire de la Prance, tom. ix. 
p.28. 
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number of students by a comparison with the number of 
their books. But it was not always a mere single volume 
that the monks lent from their library. Hunter has printcd.v- 
a list of books lent by the Convent of Henton, A.D. 1343, to 
a neighbouring monastery, containing twenty volumes. The 
engagement to restore these books was formally drawn up 
and sealed. 
In the monasteries the first consideration was to see that 
the library was well stored with those books necessary for 
the performance of the various offices of the church; but 
besides these the library ought, according to established 
rules, to contain for the "edification of the brothers" such 
as were fit and needful to be consulted in common study. 
The Bible and great expositors; Bibliotllccæ et majorcs 
e.xpositores, books of martyrs, lives of saints, homilies, &c. ; t 
these and other large books the monks were allowed to 
take and study in private, but the smaller ones they could 
only study in the library, lest they should be lost or mislaid. 
This was also the case with respect to the rare and choico 
volumes. When the armarian gave out books to the monks 
he made a note of their nature, and took an exact account of 
their number, so that be might know ill a moment which of 
the brothcrs had it for perusal. t Those who studied together 
were to reccive what books they chose; but whell they 
had sati1Sfied themselves, they were particularly directed to 
restore them to their assigned places; and when th<,y at any 
time received from the armarian a book for their private 
rcading, they were not allowed to lend it to anyone else, 
or to use it in common, but to reserve it especially for his 
own private reading. The same rule extended to the 
singers, who if they required books for their studies, were 
to apply to the abbot. g The sick brothers were also t>ntitled 
to the privilege of rcceiving from the armarian books for 
their solace and comfort; but as soon as the lamps were 
lighted in the infirmary the books were put away till thc 
morning, and if not finished, were again given out from the 
· Catalogu<.'s of Monastic Libraries, pp. 16, 17. 
t Const. Canon. Reg. ap. Martene, tom. iii. p. 2G1. 
i Ibid. 

 Ibid, tom. iii. cap. xxxvi. pp. 2G9, 270. 
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library. If In thc more ancient monasteries a similar case 
was ö'bserved with rcspect to their books. The rule of 
St. Pacome directed that the utmost attention should be 
paid to their preservation, and that when the monks went to 
the refectory they wcrc not to leave their books open, but 
to carefully close and deposit them in their assigned places. 
The monastery of S1. Pacome contained a vast number of 
monks; evC'ry house, says Mabillon, was composed of not 
less than forty monks, and the monastery embraced thirty or 
forty houses. Each monk, he adds, possessed his book, 
and few restcd without forming a library; by which we may 
infer that the number of books was consideraLle.t Iudced 
it was quite a common practice in those days, scarce as 
books were, to allow each of the monks one or more tor his 
private study, besides granting them access to the library. 
The ConslÍtutiolJs of Lanfranc, in the year 1072, directed 
the librarian, at the commenCC'lllent of Lent, to delivl.>r a 
book to each of the monks for theIr private reading, allo\\ ing 
them a whole year for its perusal. :t: There is one circum- 
stance connected with the afiitirs of thc library quite charac- 
teristic of monkish superstition, and bearing painful testimony 
to their mistaken ideas of what constituted "good works." 
In Martene's book there is a chapter, De Scientia et ,5ï9ni$ 
-degrading and sad; there is something \\ ithal curious to 
be fuund in it. AftC'r enjoining the most scrupulous silelJce 
in thc church, in the refcctory, in the cloister, and in thC' 
dormitory, at all times, and in all s('asons; transforming 
thosc men into pcrpetual mutcs, and even when "actually 
necessary," permitting only a \\ hisper to be articulated" in a 
low voice in the ear," suùmissa voce in (lw.e, it then proceeds 
to describe a series ofÜll1tastic grimaces which the monks ,\ ere 
to perform on applying to the armarian (or books. The gem'ral 
sigu for a book, gem'rali. signi liùri, was to "extend the h<1I1d 
and make a movement as if turning over the leaves of a book." 
For a missal the monk was to make a similar movement 


,If Martene, tom. iii. p. 331. I
or a list of some books applied to 
thcir USf' sce :\1S. Cot. Ualha, c. iv. ro. 1
8. 
t l\1abillun Traite des Etm!cs !\loIJast iqllc, .1to. Faris ](i91, cap. Ù. 
I'. 31. 
t Wilhiu':, Concil. tom. i. p. 
,.3:!. 
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\\ ith a sign of the cross; for the gospels the sign of the 
cross on the forchead; for an antiphon or book of response& 
he was to strike the thumb and little fingl'r of the other 
hand togt'ther; for a book of offices or gradale to make the 
sign of a cross and kiss the fingers; for a tract lay the hand 
on the abdomcn and apply the othcr hand to the mouth; 
for a capitulary make the general sign and cxtend the clasped 
hands to heavcn; tor a psalter place the hands upon the 
head in the form of a crown, such as the king is wont to 
wear.
 Religious intolerance was rampant when this rule 
was framed-hot and }'ancorous denunciation was lavished 
with amazing prodigality against works of loose morality or 
heathen origin, nor did the monks feel much compassion- 
although they loved to rcad them-for the old author3 of 
antiquity. Pagans they were, and therefore fit only to be 
named as infidcls and dogs, so the monk was dirccted for a 
secular book, "which some pagan 'Hote after making the 
general sign to scratch bis ear with his hand, just as a dog 
itching would do with his feet, because infidels are not un- 
justly comp:lred to such creatures-quia nee immerito infi- 
dcle
j tali animwili eompa'rantur. t W rctched bigotry and 
puny malice! Yet what a sad rcflection it is, that with all the 
foul and hearlburning examples which those dark ages of the 
monks afford, posterity have HÜled to profit by them-religi- 
ous intolerance, wIth all its vain-glory and malice. fiourislH's 
still, the cankering worm of many a Christian olossom ! 
Besides the duties which we have enumerated, therc were 
others which it was the pwvinco of the arrnarian to fulfil. 
J-Ie was particularly to inspect and collate those books 
,...hich, according to the decrees of the church, it was un- 
lawful to possess difrl'r
nt from thc authorised copies 
thcsc wcre the bible, thc gospels, missals, epistles, col- 
lects gradualcs. antiphons, hymns, psaltC'rs, less ions, and 
the monastic rules-these were alway to be alike even in the 
most minute point. t lIe was moreover directed to prepare 
for the usc of the brotlwrs short tables respecting the timE:s 
mentioncd in the capitulary for the various offices of the 
chmch, to make notes upon the matins, the mass, and upon 
· Stat. pm Ucform. onlin. Grandimont. ap. MdrlcllC cap. x. 
t Ibid, tum. iv. pp. 28
, 339. 
t l'on8t. C,\llOl1. He:;. ap. Marlenc, tom iii. p. 2.j3. 
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the different orders."" In fact, the monkish amanuensis 
was expected to undertake all those matters which required 
care and learning combined. He wrote the letters of the 
monastery, and often filled the office of secrctary to my 
Lord Abbot. In the monasteries of course the services of 
the librarian were unrequited by any pecuniary remuncl'atiol1, 
but in the cathedral libraries a certain salary was sometimes 
allowed them. Thus we learn that the amanuensis of the 
conventual church of Ely received in the year 137'2 forty- 
three shillings and fourpence for his annual duties; t and 
Oswald, Bishop of 'Vorcester, in the tenth century, gave 
consirlerable landed possessions to a monk of that church 
ftS a recompense for his services as librarian.t In some 
monasteries, in the twelfth century, if not earlier, they 
levied a tax on all the members of the community, who 
paid a yearly sum to the librarian for binding, preserving, 
find purchasing copies for the library. One of these rules, 
bearing date 1145, was made by Udon, Abbot of S1. Pere 
en Vallée à Chantres, and that it might be more plausibly 
received, he taxed himself as well as all the mcmbers of 
his own honse. 
 The librarian sometimes, in addition to 
his regular rluties, combined the office of precentor to the 
monasterY.
1 Some of their account-books have been pre- 
served, and by an inspection of them, we may occasionally 
gather somc interesting and curious hints, as to the cost 
of books and writing materials in those times. As may be 
supposed, the monkish librarians often became great bibli- 
ophiles, for being in constant communication with choic-e 
manuscripts, they soon acquired a great mania for them. Pos- 
terity are also particularly indebted to the pens of these book 
conservators of the middle ages; for some of the best 
chroniclers and writers of those times were humble librarians 
to some religious house. 


· Ibid. cap. xxi. p. 263. 
t Stevenson's Suppll'. to Bentham's Hisi. of the Church of 
Ely, p. 5l. 
t Thomas' Survey of the Church of \V orcester , p. -15. 
9 l\1abillon. Annal. tom. vi. pp. 6:>1 and 652. lIist. Litt. de In 
France, ix. p. ] -10. 

 They managed the pecuniary matters of the fraternity. William 
of Malmsbury was precentor as "ell as librarian to his monastery. 
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Not only did the bibliophiles of old exercise the utmost 
care in the preservation of their darling books, but the reli- 
gious basis of their education and learning prompted them 
to supplicate the blessing of God upon their goodly tomes. 
Although I might easily produce other instances, one will 
suffice to give an idea of their nature :-" 0 Lord, send the 
virtue of thy Holy Spirit upon these our books; that cleans- 
ing them from all earthly things, by thy holy blessing, they 
may mercifully enlighten our hearts and give us true under- 
standing; and grant that by thy teaching, they may brightly 
preserve and make full an abundance of good works accord- 
ing to thy will." 
 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Scriploria and tI,e Scribcs - Care in copying - BiUe 
reading among tlte monks-Bookscllers in tlte middle 
agcs-Circulating liúraries-C'alligraplÛc art, 
c. 


As the monasteries were the schools of learning, so their 
occupants were the preservers of literature, and, as Herault 
observes, had they not taken the troublc to transcribe books, 
the ancients had been lost to us for ever; to them, thcrefore, 
we owe much. But there are many, however, who suppose 
that the monastic establishments were hotbcds of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism, from whence nothing of a useful or 
elevated nature could possibly emanate. They are too apt 
to suppose that the human intellect must bc altogether 
weak and impotent when confined within such narrow 
limits; but truth and knowledge can exist ('ven in the dark 
cells of a gloomy cloister, and inspire the soul with a fire 
that can shed a light far beyond its narrow precincts. 
Indeed, I scarce know whether to regret, as some appear 
to do, that the literature and learning of those rude times 
was preserved and fostered by the Christian church; it is 
said, that their strict devotion and religious zeal prompted 
them to disregard all things but a knowledge of those divine, 
hut such is not the case; at least, I have not found it so; it 
· 
Iartcne ùe Antiq. Eccl. Ritibus ii. p. 302. 


c 
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is true, as churchmen, they were principally devoted to the 
study of divine and ecclesiastical lore; but it is also certain 
that in that capacity they gradually infused the mild spirit of 
their Master among the darkened society over which they 
presided, and among whom they shone as beacons of light in 
a dreary desert. Hut the church did more than this. She 
preserved to posterity the profane learning of Old Greece 
and Home: copied it, multiplied it, and spread it. She 
recorded to after generations in plain, simple language, the 
ecclesiastical and civil events of the past,-for it is from the 
terse chronicles of the monkish churchmen that we IcarD 
now,-the history of \\ hat happened then. Much as we may 
dislike the monastic system, the cold, heartless, gloomy 
ascf'tic atmosphere of the cloister; and much as we may 
deplore the mC'ntal dissipation of man's best attributes, 
which the system of those old monks engendered, we must 
exercise a cool and impartial judgment, and remember that 
what now would be intolerable and monstrously in:onsistent 
with our present state of intellectuality, might at some 
remote period, in the ages of darkness and comparative 
harbarism, have had its virtues and beneficial influences. 
As for myself, it would be difficult to convince me, with all 
those fine relics of their deeds before me, those beauteous 
fanes dedicated to piety and God, thosc libraries so crowded 
with their vellum tomes, so gorgeously adorned, and the 
abundant evidence which history bears to their known 
charity and hospitable love, that thesc monks and their 
system was a scheme of dismal barbarism; it may be so, but 
my reading has taught me difTercnt; but, on the other hand, 
although the monks possessed many excellent qualitit's, 
being the encouragers of literature, the prcscrvers of books, 
and promulgatori; of civilization, we must not hide their 
numerous and palpable faults, or overlook the poison which 
their system of monachism ultimately infused into the very 
vitals of society. In the early centuries, before the ab- 
surdities of Homanism were introducl'd, the influence of the 
monastic orders was highly beneficial to our Saxon ancestors, 
but, in after ages, the Church of England was degrad(>d by 
the influence of the fast growing abominations of Popcdom. 
She drank copiously of the deadly potion, and became the 
blighted and ghostly shadow of her former self. Forgetting 
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the humility of her divine Lord, she sought rather to imitate 
the worldly splendour and arrogance of her Sovereign Pontiff. 
These evils too obviously existed to be overlooked; but it is 
not my place to further expose them; a more pleasing duty 
guides my pen; others have done all this, lashing them 
painfully for their oft-told sins. Frail humanity glories in 
chastizing the frailty of brother man. But we will not 
denounce them here, for did not the day of retribution 
come? And was not justice satisfied'? Having made these 
few preliminary remarks, let us, in a brief manner, inquire 
into the system observed in the cloisters by the monks for 
the preservation and transcription of manuscripts. Let us 
peep into the quiet cells of those old monks, and see whether 
history warrants the unqualified contempt which their efforts 
in this department have met with. 
In most monasteries there were two kind of Scriptoria, or 
writing offices; for in addition to the large and general 
apartment used for the transcription of church books and 
manuscripts for the library, there were also several smaller 
ones occupipd by the superiors and the more learned 
mcmbers of the community, as closets for private devotion 
anù study. Thus we read, that in the Cistercian orders 
there were places set apart for the transcription of books 
called Scriptoria, or cells assigned to the scribes, ., separate 
from each other," where the books might be transcribed in 
the strictest silence, according to the holy rules of their 
founders.
 These little cells wcre usually situated in tIlt:' 
most rC'tired part of the monastery, and were probably 
incapable of accommodating more than one or two persons ;t 
dull and comfortless places, no doubt, yet they were deemed 
great luxuries, and the use of them only granted to such as 
became distinguished for their piety, or erudition. \Ve read 
that when David went to the Isle of \Vight, to Paulinus. to 
receive his education, he used to sup in the Hefectory, but 
had a Scriptorium, or study, in his cell, being a famous 
scribe.t The aged monks, who often lived in these little 
offices, separate from the rest of the scribes, were not 
expected to work so arduously as the rest. Their employ- 
· Martene Thesaurus novus Anecdot., tom. iv. col. l-lG2. 
t See Du Cange in Y OC., vol. vi. p. 26 L 
:;: AlIglia Sacra, ii. 635. I"osbrooke 13rit. }Ionnch., p. 15. 
c 2 
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ment was comparatively easy; nor were they compellcd to 
work so long as those in the cloister."'" There is a curious 
passage in Tangmar's Life of St. Bcrnward, which would 
lead us to suspect that private individuals possessed Scrip- 
toria; for, says he, there are Scriptoria, not only ill tbe 
monasteries, but in other places, in which are conceived 
hooks equal to the divine works of the philosophers.t The 
Scriptorium of the monastery in which the general business 
of a literary nature was transacted, was an apartment far 
more extensive and commodious, fitted up with forms and 
d('sks methodically arranged, so as to contain conveniently a 
great number of copyists. In some of the monasteries and 
cathedrals, they had long ranges of scats one after another, 
at which were seated the scribes, one well versed in the 
subject on which the book treated, recited from the copy 
whilst they wrote; so that, on a word being given out by 
him, it was copied by all.t The multiplication of manu- 
scripts, under such a system as this, must have bcen 
immense; but they did not always make books,fecit libros, 
as they called it, in this wholesale manner, but each monk 
diligently laboured at the transcription of a separate work. 
The amount of labour carried on in the Scriptorium, of 
course, in many cases depended upon the revenues of the 
abbey, and the disposition of the abbot; but this was not 
al ways the case, as in some monasteries they undertook the 
transcription of books as a matter of commcrce, and added 
hroad land.:; to their house by the industry of their pens. 
nut the Scriptorium was frequently supported by resources 
solely applicable to its use. Laymen, who had a taste for 
literature, or who entertained an estecm for it in others, 
often at thcir death bequeathed estates for the support of the 
monastic Scriptoria, Robert, one of the Norman leaders, 
gave two parts of the tythes of Hatfield, and the tythes of 
Uedburn, for the support of the Scriptoriwn of S1. Alban's.
 


., 1\Iartene Thes. N ov. Anec. tom. iv. eo1. 1--162. Stat. Ord. Cistcrc, 
allni 11ï8, thcy were allowed for" Studelldum vel recreandum." 
t Hildesh. cpisc apud Lcibuit., tom. i. Script. Brunsvic, p. 4.H. 
r am indehted to Du Cange for this reference. 
t King's Munimenta Antiqua. Stev('lIson's Suppl. to Bentham, 
p.64. 

 Matt Paris, p. 51. 
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The one belonging to the monastery of St. Edmundsbury 
was endowed with two mills,. and in the church of Ely there 
is a charter of Bishop Kigellus, granting to the Scriptorium 
of the monastery the tythes of \\)thessey and Impitor, t\\'o 
parts of the tythes of the Lordship of Pampesward, with 
2s. 2d., and a messuage in Ely ad facundos et emandandos 
lihros. t 
The abbot superintended the management of the 'Scrip- 
torium, and decided upon the hours for their labour, during 
which time they were ordered to work with unremitting 
diligence, "not leaving to go and wander in idleness," but 
to attend solely to the business of transcribing. To prevent 
detraction or interruption, no one was allowed to enter 
except the abbot, the prior, the sub-prior, and the armarian,t 
as the latter took charge of all the materials, and implements, 
used by the transcribers, it was his duty to prepare and give 
them out when required; he madc the ink, and cut the 
parchment ready for use. He was strictly enjoined, how- 
ever, to exercise the greatest economy in supplying these 
precious materials, and not to give more copies" nec artavos, 
nec cultellos, nee scarpellæ, nec membranes," than was 
actually necessary, or than he had computed as sufficipnt 
for the work; and what the armarian gave them the monks 
were to receive without contradiction or ('ontention.
 
The utmost silence prevailed in the Scriptûrium, rules 
were framed, and written admonitions hung on the walls, to 
enforce the greatest care and diligence in copying exactly 
from the originals. In Alcuin's works we find one of these 
preserved, it is a piece inscribed " Ad JJIusæum [ibros scri- 
bentium," the lines are as follows:- 
" Hic sideant sacræ scribentes famina le
is, 
X ec non sanctorum dicta sac rata Patrum. 
Hæc interscrcre eaveant sua frivol a verbis, 
Frivola nee propter erret et ipsa manus: 
Correetosqlle sibi quærant stuùiose libellos, 
Tramitc quo rccto penna volantis eat. 


· Warton's I1ist. Eng. Poetry, p. c1..iv. Regcst. Nig. St. Edmund. 
Abbat. 
t Stevenson's Sup. to Bentham's Church of Norwich, -1to. 1817, 
p.51. 
: 1Iartene de Ant. Eccl. Ritib., cap. xxi. tom. iii. p. 263. 
 Ibid. 
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Per cola distinquant proprios, et commata sensus, 
Et punctos ponant ordil1e quosque suo. 
K e vc\ falsa legat, taceat vel forte rcpente, 
Ante pios fratres, lector in Ecdcsia. 
Est opus egre
ium sacros jam scribete libros. 
N ec mercede sua scriptor et ipse caret. 
Foderc quam '\ ites, melius cst scribcre libros, 
IIle suo ventri serviet, iste animæ. 
Yel nova, vel vctera potcrit profcrre magistcr 
Plurima, quisque legit dicta sacrata Patrum." - 


Otber means were resorted to besides tbcsc> to preserve 
the text of their books immaculate, it was a common prac- 
tice for the scribe at the end of his copy, to adjure all who 
transcribed from it to use the greatest care, and to refrain 
from the least alteration of word or sense. Authors more 
especially followed this course, thus at the end of some wc 
find such injunctions as this. 
"I adjure you who shall transcribe this book, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and by his glorious coming, who will 
come to judge the quick and the dead, that you compare 
what you transcribe alId diligently correct it by the copy 
from which you transcribe it-this adjuration also-and in- 
scrt it in your copy."t 
The Consuetudines Canonicorum, before referred to, also 
particularly impressed this upon the monks, and directed 
that an the brothers who were engaged as scribes, wcre not 
to alter any writing, although in their own mind they might 
think it proper, without first receiving the sanction of the 
Rbbot, "on no account 'were they to commit so great a pre- 
Bumption."t But notwithstanding that the scribes were thus 
enjoined to use the utmost care in copying books, doubtless 
Iln occasional error crept in, which many causes might have 
produced, such as bad light, haste, a little drowsiness, im- 
perfect sight, or even a flickering lamp was sufficient to 
produce some trivial error; but in works of importance the 
smallest error is of consequence, as some future scribe puz- 
zled by the blunder, might, in an attcmpt to correct, stili 


· Alcuini Opera, tom. ii. vol. i. p. 211. Carmin xvii. 
t Preface to Ælfric's Homilies .MS. Lansdowne, K o. 373, vol. iv. in 
the British Museum. 
:: Const. C,\n. Ucg. ap. 
lattcne. tom. iii. p. 2G3. 
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more augment the imperfection; to guard against this, with 
respect to the Scriptures, the most critical care was enforccd. 
Monks ad vanced in age were alone allowed to transcribe them, 
and after their completion they were read-revi')ed-and re- 
read again, and it is by that mcans that so uniform a reading has 
been preserved, and although slight differences may here and 
there occur, there are no books which have trdversed through 
the shadows of the dark ages, that preserve their original text 
so pure and uncorrupt as the copics of the Scriptures, the 
fathers of the church, and the ancient writings of the classic 
authors; sometimes, it is true, a manuscript of the last order 
is discovered possessing a very_different reading in some 
particular passage; but these appear rather as futile emen- 
dations or interpolations of the scribe than as the result of a 
downright blunder, and are easily perceivable, for when the 
monkish churchmen tampered with ancient copies, it gene- 
rally originated in a desire to smooth over the indecencies of 
the heathen authors, and so rendcr them less liable to cor- 
rupt the holy contemplations of the devotee; and while we 
blame the pious fraud, we cannot but respect the motive 
that dictated it. 
But as regards the Scriptures, we talk of the carelessness 
of the monks and the interpolations of the scribes as if these 
were faults peculiar to the monastic ages alone; alas! the 
history of Biblical transmission tells us differently, thc gross 
perversions, omissions, and errors wrought in the holy text, 
proclaim how prevalent these same faults have Leen in the 
ages of prinlt'd literature, and which appear more palpable 
by being produced amidst deep scholars, and surrounded 
with all the critical acumen of a learned age. Five or six 
thousand of these gross blunders, or these wilful mutilations, 
protpst the unpleasant fact, and show how much of humau 
grossness it has acquired, and how besmeared with con'up- 
tion those 
acred pages have become in passing through the 
hands of man, and the "re\'isings" of sectarian minds. I 
am tcmpted to illustrate this by an anecdote related by Sir 
Nichola') L'Estrange of Hunstanton, and prí'served in a MS. 
in the lIarleian collection.-" D.'. Usher. Dish. of Armath, 
being to preach at Paules Crosse and passing hastily by one 
of the stationers, called for a Bible, and had a little one of 
the LOIH101l edition given him out, but when he came to 
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]ooke for his text, tbat very verse was omitted in the print: 
which gave the first occasion of complaint to the king ofthe in- 
sufferable negligence, and insufficience of the London printers 
and presse, and bredde that great contest that followed, be- 
twixt the univers. of Cambridge and London stationers, 
about printing of tbe TIibles."* Gross and numerous indeed 
'Were the errors of the corrupt bibJe text of that age, and far 
exceeding even the blunders of monkish pens, and certainly 
much less excusable, for in those times thcy seldom had a 
large collection of codices to compare, so that by studying 
their various readings, they could arrive at a morc certain 
and authentic version. The paucity of the sacrcd volume, 
if it rendered their pens more liable to err, served to enforce 
upon them the necessity of still greater scrutiny. On look- 
ing over a monastic catalogue, the first volume that I search 
for is the Bible; and, 1 feel far more dis:lppointment if I find 
it not there, than I do at the absence of Horace or Ovid- 
there is something so desolate in the idea of a Christian 
priest without the Book of Life-of a minister of God with- 
out the fountain of truth-that however favourably we may 
be prone to regard them, a thought will arise that the ab- 
sence of this sacred book may pE'rhaps be referred to th(' 
1'"' indolencc of the monkish ppn, or to the laxity of priestly 
.... piety. But such I am glad to say was not often the case; 
the Bible it is true was an expensive book, but can scarcely 
be regarded as a rare one; the monastery was indeed poor 
that had it not, and when once obtained the monks took care 
to speedily transcribe it. Sometimes they only possessed 
detached portions, but when this was the case they gene- 
rally borrowed of some neighbouring and more fortunate 
monastery, the missing parts to transcribe, and so complete 
their own copies. But all this did not makc the Bible Jess 
loved among thpm, or less anxiously and ardently studied, 
they devoted their days, and the long hours of the night, to 
the perusal of those pages of inspired truth,t and it is a ca- 


· 1\IS. Harl. G395, anecdote 348.-1 am indebted to D'Isrncli for 
tbe reference, but not for the extract. 
t The monks" ere strictly el'\joined by the monastic ru1cs to study 
the Bible unceasingly. The Statutes of the Dominican orùer are par- 
ticularly impressive on this point, and enforce a constant reading and 
critical "tudy of the sacred volume, so as to fortify themselves for dis- 
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Jumny without a shadow of foundation, to dec1are, that the 
monks were careless of scripture reading; it is true they 
did not apply that vigour of thought, and unrestrained reflec- 
tion upon it, which mark the labours of the more modern 
student, nor did they often venture to interpret the hidden 
meaning of the holy mysteries by the powers of their own 
mind, but were guided in this important matter by the works 
of the fathers. nut hence arose a circumstance which gave 
full exercise to their mental powers, and compelled the 
monk in spite of his timidity to think a little for himself. 
Unfortunately the fathers, venerable and venerated as they 
were, after all were but men, with many of the frailties and 
all the fallabilities of poor human nature; the pope might 
canonize them, and the priesthood bow bubmissively to their 
spiritual guidance, still they remained for all that but mortals 
of dust and clay, and their bulky tomes yet retain the swar- 
thiness of the tomb about them, the withering impress of 
humanity. Such being the case we, who do not regard 
them quite so infallible, feel no surprise at a circumstance 
which sorely perplexed the monks of old, they unchained 
and unclasped their cumbrous" "r orks of the Fathers," and 
pored over those massy expositions with increasing wonder; 
surrounded by these holy guides, these fathers of infallibility, 
thpy werc likc strangers in a foreign land, did they follow 
this holy saint they seemed about to forsake the spiritual direc- 
tion of one having equal claims totheir obedience and respect; 
alas! for poor old weak tradition, those fabrications of man's 
faulty reason were found, with all their orthodoxy, to clash 
wocfully in scriptural interpretation. Here was a dilemma 
for the monkish student! whose vow of obedience to patris- 
tical guidance was thus sorely perplexed, he read and re- 
read, analyzed passage after passage, interpreted word after 
word; and yet, poor man, his laborious study was fruitless 
and unprofitable! '''hat bible student can refrain from 
sympathising with him amidst these torturing doubts and 
this crowd of contradiction, but after all we cannot 
regret this, for we owe to it more than my feeble pen 
IlUtation; thpy wcre to pcruse it continually, nnd apply to it bcfore aU 
othcr rcading semper ante aliam lectiollem .lllnrtelle Theso11. Sov. 
Anecdot., tom. iv. col. 19:32. See also col:!. 1/1"
, )>j=3Ii, 1912, )
17J 
1931. 
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can write, so immeasurable have been the fruits 01 this liWe 
unheeded circumstance. It gave birth to many a bright in- 
depcndent declaration, involving pure lines of scripture in- 
terpretation, which appear in the darkness of those timcs 
like fixed stars before us; to this, in Saxon days, we are in- 
debtcd for the labours of ...Elfric and his anti-Roman doc- 
trines, whose soul also sympathised with a later age by 
translating portions of the Dible into the vulgar tongue, thus 
making it accessible to all classes of the pcople. To this we 
are indcbted for all the good that resulted from those various 
hetrodoxies and hcresies, which sometimes disturbed the 
church during the dark ages; but which wrought much ulti- 
mate good, by oompelling thc thoughts of men to dwell OIl 
these important matters. Indeed, to the instability of the 
fathers, as a sure guide, we may trace the origin of all those 
efforts of the human mind, which cleared the way for the 
Reformation, and relieved man from the shackles of these 
spiritual guides of the monks. 
But therc were many cloistered Christians who studicd 
the biblc undisturbed by these shadows and doubts, and 
who, heedless of patristical lore and saintly wisdom, de- 
voured the spiritual food in its pure and uncontaminating 
simplicity-such students, humble, patient, devotcd, will be 
found crowding the monastic annals, and yif>lding good 
evidence of the same by the holy tenor of thcir sinless lives, 
their Christian charity and love. 
But while so many obtaiJwd the good title of an " Amator 
Scripturarum," as thc bible student was called in those 
monkish days, I do not pretend to say that the Bible was a 
common book among them, or that every monk possessed 
one-far different indeed was the case-a copy of the Old 
and New Testament often supplied the wauts of an cntire 
monastery, and in others, as I have said before, only some 
detached portions were to be found in thcir little libraries. 
Sometimes they were more> plentiful, and the monastery 
could boast 01 two or three copies, besides a few separate 
portions, and occasionally I have met with instances where, 
besides several IJiUia Optima, they clJjoyed Hcbrew codices 
and translations, with numerous copies of thc gospels. 
\Ve must not forgct, however, that the transcription of a 
Dible was a work of timc, and required thc outlay of much 
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industry and wealth. "Brother Tedynton," a monk of Ely, 
commenced a Bible in 1396, and was several years before he 
completed it. Thc magnitude of the undertaking can 
scarcely be imagined by those unpractised in the art of 
copying, but when the monk saw the long labour of his pen 
before him, and looked upon thc well bound strong clasped 
volumes, with their clean vcllum folios and fine illumina- 
tions, he seemed well repaid for his years of toil and tedious 
labour, and felt a glow of pious pleasure as he contemplated 
his happy acquisition, and the comfort and solace which he 
should hereatter derive from its holy pages! 'fe are not 
surprised then, that a Bible in those days should be esteemed 
so valuablc and capable of realising a considcrable 
Bum. The monk, independent of its spiritual value, 
regarded it as a great possession, worthy of being bestowed 
at his death, with all the solemnity of a testam('ntary process, 
and of being gratefully acknowledged by the fervent prayers 
of the monkish brethren. Kings and nobles offered it as an 
appropriate and generous gift, and bishops were deemed 
benefactors to their church by adding it to the library. On 
its covers were written earnest exhortations to the bible 
studcnt, admonishing the greatest care in its use, and level- 
ing anathemas and cxcommunications upon any who should 
dare to purloin it. For its grcater security it was frcquently 
chained to a reading desk, and if a duplicatc copy was lent 
to a neighbouring monastery they rerluired a large deposit, 
or a formal bond for its safe return.* These facts, while they 
shew its value, also provc how highly it was esteemcd 
among them, and how much the monks loved the Book 
of Life. 
But how different is thc picturc now-how opposite all this 
appears to the aspect of bible propagation ill our own time. 
Thanks to thc printing-prcss, to bible socicties, and to the 
bencvolencc of God, wc cannot enter the humble'st cottage 
of the .poorest pcasant without observing the Scriptures on 
his little shelf:-not always read, it is true-nor always held 
· About the year 122;j Ro
er de Insula, Dcan of York, Jravc 
8cvcral copies of tile Dible to the University of Oxford, and ordercd 
that those "ho borrowcd thcm for pcru!!al should deposit propcrty of 
equal value as a. security for their safe relurn.- Wood's llist. Antiq. 
O:ron. ii. 4'::S. 
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in veneration as in the old days before us-its very plentitude 
and cheapness takes off its attraction to irreligious and 
indifferent readers, but to poor and needy Christians what 
words can express the fulness of the blessing. Yet while 
we thank God for this great boon, let us rcfrain from casting 
uncharitable reflections upon the monks for its compara- 
tive paucity among them. If its possession was not so 
easily acquired, they were nevertheless true lovers of the 
Bible, and preserved and multiplied it in dark and trou- 
blous times. 
Our remarks have hitherto applied to the monastic scribes 
alonc; but it is necessary here to speak of the secular 
copyists, who were an important class during the middle 
ages, and supplied the functions of the bibliopole of the 
ancients. But the transcribing trade numbered three or 
four distinct branches. There were the Librarii Antiquarii, 
N otarii, and the Illuminators-occasionally these professions 
were all united in one-where perseverance or talent had 
acquired a knowledge of these various arts. There appears 
to have becn considerable competition between thesc con- 
tending bodies. The notarii were jealous of the librarii, 
and the librarii in their turn were envious of thc antiquarii, 
who devoted their ingenuity to the transcription and re- 
pairing of old books espe'cially, rewriting such parts as were 
defective or erased, and restoring the dilapidations of the 
binding. Being learned in old writings they correctcd and 
revised the copies of ancient codiccs; of this class we find 
mention as far back as the timc of Cassiodorus and Isidore.- 
" They deprived," says Astle', " the poor librarii, or common 
scriptores, of great part of their business, so that they 
found it difficult to gain It subsistence for themselves and 
their families. This put them about finding out more cxpedi- 
tious methods of transcribing books. They formed the 
letters smallcr, and made use of more conjugations and 
abbreviations than had been usual. They proceeded in this 
manner till the letters became exceedingly small and ex- 
tremely diffIcult to be read."t The fact of there existing 
a class of men, whose fixed employment or profession was 
· Mnratori Disscrt. Quadragesima tertia, vol. iii. column 8-19. 
t Astle's Ori
in of 'Vritin
, p. 193.-Sce also Montfaucon Palæo- 
graplli", Græca, lib. iv. p. 2G3 ct 319. 
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solely confined to the transcription of ancient writings and 
to the repairing of tattered copies, in contradistinction to 
the common scribes, and depending entirely upon the exer- 
cise of their art as a means of obtaining a subsistence, leads 
us to the conclusion that ancient manuscripts were by no 
means so very scarce in those days; for how absurd and 
useless it would have been for men to qualify themselves for 
transcribing these antiquated and venerable codices, if there 
had been no probability of obtaining them to trarlscribe. 
The fact too of its becoming the subject of so much 
competition proves how great was the demand for their 
labour.* 
"'-e are unable, with any positive result, to discover the 
exact origin of the secular scribes, though their cxistence 
may probably be referred to a very remotc pcriod. The 
monks seem to have monopolized for some ages the "Cam- 
mercium Librorum, t anù sold and bartered copies to a 
considerable extent among each other. "
e may with some 
reasonable grounds, however, conjecture that the profession 
was flourishing in Saxon times; for we find several emincnt 
names in the seventh and cighth centuries who, in their 
epistolary correspondence, beg their friends to procure tran- 
scripts for them. Benedict, Biscop of 'V ear mouth, pUl'chascd 
most of his book treasures at Rome, ,\ hich was even at that 
early period probaUy a famous mart for such luxuries, as 
he appears to have journied there for that express purpose. 
Some of the books which he collccted were presents from 
his foreign friends; but most of them, as Bede tells us, were 
bought by himself, or in accordance with his instructions, 
by his friends. t Boniface, the Saxon missionary, continually 
writcs for books to his associates in all parts of Europe. At 
a subsequcnt period the extent and importance of the pro- 
· In the year ]300 the pay of a common scribe "as about one half- 
pcnny a-day, 8ee Stcvcnson's 
upplc. to Bcntham's Hist. of thc 
Church of Ely, p. 51. 
t In 80me ordcrs thc monks wcre not allowed to scll their books 
without the cxprcss pcrmission of their supcriors. According to a 
statute of thc ycar 126-1 the Dominicans were strictly prohibit cd from 
sclling their books or the rulcs ofthcir order.-JJartene Thesaur. ./..Yov. 
.1necdot. tom. iv. col. 17-11, et cuI. 1918. 
:t: Vita Abbat. Wear. Ed. Ware, p.2G. I1is fine copy of the Cos- 
mograllhcrs he bought at Rome.-Barna Benedictus emerat. 
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f('ssion grpw amazingly; and in Italy its followers were 
particularly numerous in the tenth century, as we learn from 
the letters of Gerbert, afterwards Silvester II., who con- 
stantly writes, with the cravings of a bibliomaniac, to his 
friends for books, and begs them to get the scribes, who, he 
adds, in one of his letters, may be found in all parts of Italy, -ø.
 
both in town and in thc country, to make transcripts of 
certain books for him, and he promiscs to reimburse his 
correspondent all that he eXf'ends for thc sam('. 
These public scribes derived their principal employment 
from the mouks and the lawyers; from the former in tran- 
scribing their manuscripts, and by the latter in drawing up 
their legal instruments. They carried on their avocation at 
their own homes, like other artizans; but sometimes when 
employed by the monks executed their transcripts within 
the cloister, wherc they were boarded, lodged, and received 
their \\-ages till thcir work was done. This was especially 
the case when some grcat book was to bc copied, of rarity 
and price; thus we read of Paulinus, of St. Albans, sending 
into distant parts to obtain proficient workmen, who were 
paid so much per diem for their labour; their \\ ages were 
generously supplied by the Lord of Redburn. t 
The increase of knowledge and the foundation of the 
universities, gave birth to the booksellers. Their occupa- 
tion as a distinct trade originated at a period coeval with 
the foundation of these public seminaries, although the first 
mention that I am aware of is made by Peter of Blois, about 
the year 1170. I shall have occasion tõspeak more here- 
after of this celebrated scholar, but I may be excused for 
giving the anecdote here, as it is so applicable to my subject. 
It appcars, then, that whilst remaining in Paris to transact 
some important matter for the King of England, he entered 
the shop of ,. a public dealer in books "-for be it known 
that the archdeacon was always on the search, and seldom 
missed an opportunity of add-ing to his library-the book- 
sellcr, Peter tells us, offcred him a tempting collection on 


. N osti quot 
crilJtorcs in Urbibus aut in Agris Ilaliæ passim 
habeantur.-Ep. cxxx. See also Ep. xli\'. "here he spcaks uf having 
}mrchascd buoks in Italy, Gcrmany and Belgium, at considerable cost. 
It is tbc most interesting Bibliomanicallcttcr in the whole collcction. 
t Cotlolliall 1\1S. in the Brit. Mus.-Claudius. E. iv. fo. 105, b. 
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Jurisprudence; but although his knowledge of such matters 
was so great that he did not require them for his own use, 
he thought they might be serviceable to his nephew, and 
after bargaining a little about the price he counted down the 
money agreed upon, and left th
 stall; but no sooner was 
his back turned than the Provost of Scxeburgh came in, to 
look over the literary storf'S of the stationer, and his cye 
meeting the recently sold volume, he became inspired with 
a wish to possess it; nor could he, on hearing that it was 
bought and paid for Ly another, suppress his anxiety to 
obtain the treasure; but offering more money, actually took 
the volume away by forcc. As may be supposed, Archdeacon 
Peter was sorely annoyed at this behaviour; and ., To his 
dearest companion and friend 
laster Arnold of Blois, PetC'r 
of Blois Archdeacon of Bath SeT1t greeting" a-long and 
learned letter, displaying his great knowledge of civil law, 
and maintaining the illegality of the provost's conduct.
 
The casual way in which this is mentioned makc it evident 
that the "publico mangone Liúrorll1ll" was no unusual 
personage in those days, but belonged to a common and 
recognized profession. 
The vast number of students who, Ly the foundation of 
universities, werc congregated together, generated of course 
a proportionate demand for Looks, which necessity or luxury 
prompted them cagerly to purchase: but therc were poor as 
well as rich students educated in thes(' great seminaries of 
learning, whose pecuniary means debarred them from the 
acquisition of such costly luxuries; and for this and other 
cogent reasons the universities deemed it advantageous, alid 
perhaps expedient, to frame a code of laws and rpgn]ations 
to provide alike for the literary wants of all class('s and 
degrees. To effect this they obtained royal sanction to take 
the trade entirely under thcir protection. and eventually 
monopolized a sole lC'gislative power over thc Lilmlrii. 
· Epist. lxxi. p. 121, Edit. 4to. His words arc- U Cum Domillus 
Rcx AlIglorum mc lluper ad Dominull1 Reg-urn Francorum Jluntiul1l 
distill,tssct, libri L('gum vcnalcs Parisius oblati sunt mihi ab illo B. 
publico mangone librorum: qui cum ad opus cujusdam mei IIcpotis 
idoncr vidcrcntur conveni cum co de prctio ct cos apud Hllditorcm dis- 
mittcns, ei pretium numcra, i; supcrvcuicutc '"cro C. 
cxb\lrgcnsi 
Præposito sicut audilli, plus oblulit ct licitatioJle ,incclls libros de 
domo vCllditories per violclltiam absportauit." 
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In the college of Navarre a great quantity of ancient docu- 
mcnts are preserved, many of which relate to this curious 
subject. They were deposited there by M. Jean Aubert in 
1623, accompanied by an inventory of them, divided into 
four parts by the first four letters of the alphabet. In the 
fourth, under D. 18, there is a chapter entitled "Des 
Libraires, Appretiateurs, Jurez et Enlumineurs," which 
contains much interesting matter relating to the early history 
of bookselling.* These ancient statutes, collected and printed 
by the University in the year 1652, t made at various times, 
and ranging between the years 1275 and 1403, give us a 
clear insight into the matter. 
The nature of a bookseller's business in thosc days rc- 
quired no ordinary capacity, and no shallow store of critical 
acumen; the purchasing of manuscripts, the work of tran- 
scription, the careful revisal, the preparation of materials, 
the tasteful illuminations. and the process of binding, were 
each employments rrquiring some talent and discrimination, 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that thc avocation of a 
dealer, and fabricator of these treasures, should be highly re- 
garded, and dignified into a profcssion, whose followers 
wcre invested with all the privileges, frcedoms and exemp- 
tions, which the masters and studcnts of thc university en- 
joyed.t But it required these conciliations to render the 
restrictivc and somewhat severe measures, which she im- 
posed on the bookselling trade, to be received with any 
degree of favour or submission. For whilst the Univcrsity 
of Paris, by whom these statutes wpre framed, encouraged 
and elevated the profession of the librarii, she required, on 
the other hand, a guarantee of their wealth and mcntal capa- 


. Chevillicr Origines de l'Imprimeric de Paris, 4to. ] G91, p. 301. 
t "Kcl-a concernants Ie pouvoir et la direction de l'Université de 
Paris sur les Ecri\"ains de Liues ct les Imprimcurs qui leurs ont 
succedé comme aussi sur les Libraires Relieurs ct Enlumineurs," 4to. 
IG52 p.44. It is very l"are; a copy was in Biblioth. Teller, No. 132, 
p.428. A statue of 1275 is given 
y Lam
ecii C
m

Iìt. dc August. 
Biblioth. Cæsarca V cndobon, vol. ll. pp. 2.)2-2(),. 1 he bookscllers 
are called " Stationarii or Librarii;" de tstationariis, sive Librariis 
ut Stationarlls, qui vulgo appellantur, &c. 
ce also [)u Cange, \"01. vi. 
col. 716. 
t Chevillier, p. 3Ul, to whom I am dccply inùcbtcd in this branch 
of my inquiry. 
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city, to maintain and to appreciate these important concessions; 
thc bookseller was expected indeed to be well vf>rsed in all 
branches of science, and to be thoroughly imbued with a 
knowledge of thosc subjects and works of which he under- 
took to produce transcripts.% She moreovcr required of 
him, testimonials to his good character, an efficient security. 
ratified by a solemn oath of allegiance, t and a promise to ob- 
serve and submit to all the present and futurc laws and regula- 
tions of thc univcrsity. In some cases, it appears that she 
restricted the number of librarii, though this fell into disuse 
as thc wants of thc students incrcased. Twenty-four seems 
to have been the original number,t which is sufficiently 
great to lead to thc concJusion that bookselling was a flou- 
rishing trade in those old days. By the statutes of the uni- 
vcrsity, the bookseller was not allowed to expose his tran- 
scripts for sale, without first submitting them to the inspec- 
tion of certain officer
 appointeJ by the univer:;it)', and if an 
error was discovered, thc copies were ordered to be burnt 
or a fine levied on them, proportionate to their inaccuracy. 
Harsh and stringent as this may appear at fir.:it sight, we shall 
modify our opinion, on recollecting that the student was in a 
great degree dependent upon the care of the transcribers for 
the fidelity of hi", copies, which rendered a rule of this nature 
almost indispensable; nor should we forget thc great service 
it bestowed in maintaining the primitive accuracy of ancient 
writers, and in transmitting them to us through those ages 
in thcir original purity.
 
In these times of free trade and unrestrained commercial 
policy, we shall regard les") favourably a regulation which 
they enforced at Paris, depriving the bookseller of the power 
of fixing- a price upon his own goods. Four booksellers 
werc appointed and sworn in to superintend this department, 
and when a new transcript was finished, it was brought by the 
bookscller, and thcy discussed its merIts and fixed its value, 
which f()rmed the amount the bookseller was compelled to 
ask fur it, if he demanded of his customer a lcirger sum, it 


· llist. Lit. de la France, tom. ix. p. 
 I. CLevillier, p. 302. 
t The form of oath is given in full in the sta.tute of 13:!3, and in that 
of 1312 , Chevillicr. 
t Du llr{'ul Le Thctrc des Antiq. de Paris, lto. 1612, 1". G08. 

 Ibid, Ilist. Lit. de Is. l.'rance, tom. ix. 1". 81. 
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CIRCULATING UBRARIES 


was deemed a fraudulent imposition, and punishable as 
such. Moreover, as an advantage to the students, the book- 
seller was expected to make a considerable reduction in his 
profits in supplying them with books; by one of the laws of 
the university, his profit on each volume was confined to 
four deniers to a student, and six deniers to a common pur- 
chaser. The librarii were still further restricted in the eco- 
nomy of their tradf', by a rule which forbade anyone of 
thcm to dispose of his entire stock of books without the 
consent of the university; but this, I suspect, implied 
the disposal of the stock and trade together, and wag 
intended to intimate that the introduction of the pur- 
chaser would not be allowed, without thc cognizance and 
sanction of the university.
 Nor was the booksellcr able to 
purchase books without her consent, lest they should be of 
an imn1.oral or heretical tendency; and they were absolutely 
forbidden to buy any of the students, without the permission 
of the rector. 
But restricted as they thus were, the book merc11ants ne- 
vertheless grpw opulent, and transacted an important and 
e:\.1ensive trade; sometimes they purchased parts and some- 
times they had whole libraries, to sell.t Their dealings 
\\ ere conducted with unusual care, and when a volume of 
]Jeculiar rarity or interest was to be sold, a deed of con- 
,"e)'ance was drawn up with legal precision, in the presence 
of authorized witnesses. 
In those days of high prices and book scarcity, the poor 
student was sorely impeded in his progress; to provide 
against these disadvantages, they framed a law in 1342, at 
Paris, compelling all public booksellers to keep books to 
Ieud out on hire. The reader will be surprised at the idea 
of a circulating library in the middlc ages! but there can be 
no doubt of the fact, they werc established at Paris, Tou- 
louse, Vienna, and Bologne. These public librarians too, 
w('re obliged to write out regular catalogues of their books 
and hang them up in their shops, with the prices affixed, so 
that the student might know before hand ",hat he had to 
pay for reading them. I am tempted to givc a few extracts 
ii-om these lists. 
· Chcvillier, p. 303. 
t 
larlene Allecd. tom. i. p. 502. Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. p. 
H2. 
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CC St. Grpgory's Commentaries upon Job, for reading ]00 pages, 
8 sous. 
" St. Grcgury's Book of Homilies, 28 pages for 12 deniers. 
u ]sidQre's De Summa bona, 
4 page;;, It deniers. 
" An
clm's Dc Veritate rte Libertate Arbitrii, 40 pages, 2 sous. 
cc Petcr Lombard's Book of Sentences, 3 sous. 
U Scholastic History, 3 sous. 
" Augustine's Confessions, 21 pages, 4 dcnÎprs. 
.. Gloss on Mauhew, by brother Thomas Aquinas, 57 pages, 3 SOlIS. 
U Bible Concordance, 9 sons. 
"A Bible, 10 sous" · 


This rate of charge was also fixed by the university, and 
the students borrowing these books were privileged to tran- 
scribe them if they chose; ifany of them proved imperfect 
or faulty, they were denounced by the university, and a fine 
imposed upon the bookseller who had lent out the volume. 
This potent influence exercised by the univcrsities over 
booksellers, became, in time, much abused, and in addition 
to thcse commercial restraints, they assumed a still less war- 
rantable power ovcr the original productions of authors; and 
became virtually the public censors of books, and had the 
power of burning or prohibiting any work of questionable 
orthodoxy. In the time of Henry the Second, a book was 
published by being rcad over for two or three successive 
days, before one of the universities, and if they approved of 
its doctrines and bcslowed upon it their approbation, it was 
allowed to be copied extcnsively for sale. 
Stringent as the university rules were, as regards the 
bookseUing tradc, thcy wcre, nevertheless, sometimes dis- 
rcgarded or infringed; some venturC'd to take more for a 
book than the sum allowed, and, by prcvarication and 
secret contracts, eluded the vigilance of the laws. t Soml' 
were still boldcr, and openly practised the art of a scribe 
and the profession of a bookscller, without knowledge or 
sanction of the university. This gave rise to much jealousy, 
and in the University of Oxford, in the year 1373, t1wy 
made a dccrec, forbidding any person exposing books for 
sale without her licence.t 
· Chevillier 319 , who givcs a long list) printed from an old register of 
the University. 
t Chevillicr, 303. 
t Vet. Stat. Univcrsit. Oxoniæ, D. fol. 75. Archiv. Bodl. 
D 2 
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TilE PECUXI.\R Y VALUE OF DOOI
S. 


Now, considcring all these usagcs of early booksC'lling, 
thcir numbers, thcir opulence, and above all, the circulating 
libraries which the librarii established, can we still retain 
the opinion that books wcre so inaccessible in those ante- 
printing days, when \\c kllow that for a fcw sous the book- 
lover could obtain good and authenticated copies to perusC', 
or transcribe'? It may be advanced that these facts solcly 
relate to universities, and were intended merely to insure a 
supply of the necessary books in constant requisition by the 
students, but such was not the case; the librarii were 
essentially public LibroTwll VC1Ulilores, and wcre glad to 
dispose of thcir goods to any who could pay for them. 
Indced, the early bibliomaniacs usually flocked to these 
book marts to rummagc over the stalls, and to collect their 
choice volumes. Hichard de Bury obtained many in this 
way, both at Paris and at Romc. 
Of the exact pecuniary value of books during the middle 
ages, we have no means of judging. The few instances that 
have accidentally been recordcd, are total1y inadc(luate to 
enable us to form an opinion. Thp e:\.travagant estimate 
given by some, as to the value of books in those days, is 
mercly conjectural, as it necessarily must be. whcn we 
renwmber that the price was guided by the accuracy of the 
transcription, the splcndour of the binding, which was often 
gorgeous to excess, and by the beauty and richness of the 
illull1inations.
 Many of the manuscripts of the middle ages 
are magnificent in the extrC'mc. Sometimes they inscribed 
the gospels and the vcncrated writings of the fathcrs with 
liquid gold, on parchment of the richest purple,t and 
adorned its brilliant pages with illuminations of exquisite 
workmanshi p. 
· The Church of N' orwich paid !:229s. for illuminating a Graduale 
and Consuetudinary in 1:3i-1. 
t Isidore Orig., cap. ii.-J erome, in his Preface to Job, "rites, 
"IIabea71t qui volzmt vetereslibros, vel in membrmles purpurus auro 
argentique colore pW1Juros aurum liquiscit in literis." Eddius 
Stephanus in his Life of St. \Vilfrid, cap xvi., speaks of "Qnatour 
Evangeliæ de auro pnrissimo in memùranis de purpuratis color.ttis pro 
animæ Hl
 remcdis scriùclCjus;wt." Du Cange, yo!. iv. p. G5.J. See 
al.;o :\Iabillon ACt. Sanct., tom. v. I). 110, "ho is of opinion that these 
pm ph' :\ISS. "cre only deòigned for princes; see :K ouvcau Trnite de 
Diplomatique, and l\lontf,mcoll Palæog. Græc., pp. 4;), 2)
, 2:.W, for 
more on this suùject. 
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The first specimcns we have of an attempt to embellish 
manuscripts are Egyptian. It was a common practice among 
them at first to colour the initial letter of each chapter or 
division of their work, and afterwards to introduce objects 
of various kinds into the body of the manuscript. The 
splendour of the ancient calligraphical productions of Greece,-No 
and the still later ones of Rome, bear repeated testimony 
that the practice of this art had spread during the sixth 
century, if not f'arlier, to these powerful empires. England 
was not tardy in embracing this elegant art. We have many 
relics of remote antiquity and exquisite workmanship exist- 
ing now, which prove the talent and assiduity of our early 
Saxon forefathcrs. 
In Ireland the illuminating art was profusely practised at a 
period as carly as the commencement of the seventh century, 
and in the eighth we find it holding forth eminent claims 
to our respect by the beauty of their workmanship, and the 
chastity of their designs. Those well versed in the study of 
these ancient manuscripts, have been enabled, by C'xtensive 
but minute observation, to point out their different character- 
istics in various agcs, and evcn to decide upon the school 
in which a particular manuscript was produced. 
These illuminations, which render the early manuscripts 
of the monkish ages so attractive, gcnerally exemplify the 
rude ideas and tastes of the time. In perspective they are 
wofully deficient, and manifest but little idea of the pic- 
turcsque or sublime; but here and there we find quite a 
gcm of art, and, it must be owned, we are seldom tired by 
monotony of colouring, or paucity of invention. A study of 
these parchment illustrations afford considerable instruction. 
Not only do they indicate the :3tate of the pictorial art in the 
middle ages, but also give us a comprehensive insight into 
the scriptural idcas entertained in those times; and the bible 
student may lcarn much from pondering on these glittcring 
pagcs; to the historical student, and to thc lover of antiquities, 
they offer a verdant field of research, alìù he may obtain in 
this way many a glimpse of the manncrs and cllstoms of those 
old timcs which the pages of the monkish chroniclers have 
failed to recorù. 


· See a Fra
menl in the Brit. l\Ius. engraved in Shaw's Illuminated 
Ornaments, plate 1. 
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SCARCITY OF PARCIUfElST 


But all this. prodigal decoration greatly enhanced the 
price of books, and enabled thcm to produce a sum, which 
now to us sounds enormously extravagant. Moreover, it is 
supposed that the scarcity of parchment limitcd the number 
of books materially, and prevented their increase to any 
extent; but I am prone to doubt this a
sertioll, for my own 
observations do not help to prove it. Mr. Hallam says, that 
in consequence of this, "an unfortunate practice gained 
ground of erasing a manuscript in order to substitute another 
on thc same skin. This occasioncd, probably, the loss of 
many ancient authors who have made way for the legends 
of saints, or other ecclesiastical rubbish."* nut we may 
reasonably question this opinion, when we consider the value 
of books in the middle agcs, and with what esteem the 
monks regardcd, in spite of all their paganism, those" heathen 
dogs" of the ancient world. A doubt has often forced itself 
upon my mind, when turning over the" crackling lea\"es" 
of many ancient 
1SS., whether the peculiarity mentioned 
by Montfallcon, and described as parchmcnt from which 
former writing had been erased, may not be owing, in many 
cases, to its mode of preparation. It is true, a great propor- 
tion of the membrane on which the writings of the middle 
ages are inscribed, appear rough and uneven, but I could 
not detect, through many manuscripts of a hundred folios- 
all of which pvinced this roughness-the un obliterated re- 
mains of a single lctter. And when I have met with instances, 
they appear to have been short writings-perhaps epistles; 
for the monks were great correspondents, and, I suspect, 
kept economy in view, and often carried on an epistolary 
intercourse, for a considcrable time, with a vcry limited 
amount of parchment, by erasing the lctter to make room 
for the answer. This, probably, was usual where the matter 
of their correspondence was of no especial importance; so 
that, what our modern crities. being emboldcned by these 
faint traces of former writing, have declared to possess the 
classic appearance of hoary antiquity, may be nothing more 
than a complimentary note, or the worthless accounts of 
some monastic expenditure. But, careful as they were, 
· Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. -137. Mr. Maitland, ill his U Dark A
es,'. 
enters into a C'oDsidcralion of this maltrr with much critical learning 
aDd ingcnuity. 
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what would these monks have thought of " paper-sparing 
Pope," who wrote his Iliad on small pieces of refuse pape)" 
 
One of the finest passages in that translation, which describes 
thc parting of Hcctor and Andromache, is written on part of 
a letter which Addison had franked, and is now preserved 
in the British Muscum. Sun>ly he could afford, these old 
monks would have said, to expend some few shillings for 
paper, on \\'hich to inscribe that, for which he was to receive 
his thousand pounds. 
But far from the monastic manuscripts displaying a scanti- 
ness of parchment, we almost invariably find an abundant 
margin, and a space between each line almost amounting to 
prodigality; and to say that the "vellum was considered 
more precious than the genius of the author,"

 is absurJ, 
when we know that, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
a dozen skins of parchment could be bought for sixpence; 
whilst that quantity written upon, if the subject possessed any 
interest at an, WGuld fetch considerably more, there always 
being a demand and ready sale tor books.t The supposition, 
therefore, that the Fnonastic scribes erased classical manu- 
scripts, for the sake of the material, seems altog<,ther im- 
probable, and certainly destitute of proof. It is true, many 
of the classics, as we have them now, are but mere fragments 
of the original work. For this, however, we have not to 
blame the monks, but barbarous invaders, ravaging flames, 
and the pctty animosities of civil and religious warfare, for 
the loss of many valuable works of the clas::.ics. By these 
means, one hUlJdrcd and five books of Livy have been lost 
to us, probably for ever. For the thirty which have been 
preservcd, our thanks are certainly due to the monks. It 
was from their unpretending and long-forgotten librilrics 
that many such treasures were brought forth at the revival 
of learning, in the fifteenth century, to receive the admira- 
tion of the curious, and the study of the erudite scholar. 
In this way Poggio Bracciolini discovered many inestimable 
· D'Isr,1.Cli Amcnitics of Lit., vol. i. p. 358. 
t Thc Preccntor's accounts of thc Church of Norwich contain the 
following itcms :-13UO, 5 dozen parchment, 28. Gd., 4Ulbs. (}f ink 
'Is. 4d., 1 gallon of vini decrili, 38., 41bs. of corporase , Bbs. of 
alls, 
21bs of gum arab, 38. 4d., to make ink. I dismiss thesc facts with the 
simll1c qucstion they naturally excitc, That if parchmcnt W,\S so very 
8carce, what on earth did the monk w,mt with all this ink? 
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manuscripts. Leonardo Aretino writes in rapturous terms 
on Poggio's discovery of a perf('ct copy of Quintillian. 
"\Vhat a pr('cious acquisition!" he exclaims, '" what 
unthought of pleasure to behold Quintilliall perfect and 
entire ! ,.
 In the same letter we learn that Poggio had 
discovered Asconius and Flaccus in the monastery of St. 
Gall, whosp inhabitants regarded them without much esteem. 
In the monastery of Langres, his researches were rewarded 
by a copy of Cicero's Oration for Cæcina. \Vith the assist- 
ance of Bartolomco di 
rontepulciano. hc discoven.d Silius 
ltalicus, Lactantius, Vegetius, Nonius Marc('llus, Ammianus 
Marcellus, Lucn>tius, and Colum('lla. and he found in a 
monastery at Rome a completc copy of Turtullian. t In the 
fine old monastery of Casino, so renowned for its classical 
library ill former days, he met with Julius Frontinus and 
}lrmicus, and transcribed thcm with his own hand. At 
Cologne he obtained a copy of Petronius Arbiter. nut to 
these we may add Calpurnius's nucolic,t Manilius, Lucius 
Septimus, Coper, Eutychius, alid Probus. He had anxious 
hopes of adding a perfect Livy to the list, which he had 
been told then existed in a Cistercian Monastery in Hungary, 
but, unfortunately, he did not prosecutc his rcsearches in this 
instance with his usual energy. The scholar has equally to 
regret the loss of a perf(.ct Tacitus, which Poggio had 
expectations of from the hands of a German monk. We 
may still more deplore this, as there is cvcry probability 
that the monks actually posscssed the precious volome.
 
Kicolas of Treves, a contempory and friend of Poggio's, 
and who was infccted, though in a slight degree, witi1 the 
same passionate ardour for collecting ancielJt manuscripts, 
discovered, whilst exploring the German monasteries, twelve 
comedips of Plautus, and a fragment of Aulus GelJius.II Had 
it not bcen for the timely aid of these grcat men, many would 
· Lconardi Aretini Epist. 1. iv. ep. v. 
t 
Iehi Prrrf,llio ad vil Ambrosii Travcrsarii, p. xxxix. 
t :\I('hi Præf., pp. xlviii.-xli::"t. 

 A 1\1 S. cOIltaining five books of Tacitus which had been deemed 
lost, "as found in Germany during the pontificate of Leo X., and 
deposited in the Laurcntian library at FlolCnce.-llehi Præf. p. xlvii. 
Sec Shepard's Life of Poggio, p. 10 I, to whom I am much indebled 
for these curious facts. 
II Shep'\rd's Life of Poggio, p. 101. 
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have been irretrievably lost in the many revolutions and 
cont('ntions that followed; and, had such been the case, the 
monks, of course, would have received the odium, and on 
"their heads the spleen of the disappointed student would 
have been prodigally showered. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Canterbury ilJonastery-Tl1eodorr if Tarsu,r;-Tatn'ine- 
j\
otltelfll-St. 1 Junstan-Àt..'lfric- Lanfranc-Anselm- 
St. Augustinr!'s lJooks-Henry de Estria and ltis Cata1o.que 
Chiclel!/-Sellinge-RocltestCl'-Gwululph-, a RiMe Stu- 
dent-Radulphus-A::;celin of Dover-Glanvill, 
c. 


I
 the foregoing chapters I have endeavoured to give the 
reader an insight into the means by which the monks mul- 
tiplicd their books, the opportunitics they had of obtaining 
them, the rules of their libraries and scriptoria. and the 
duties of a monkish librarian. I now proceed to notice 
some of the English monastic libraries of the middle ages, 
and by early records and old manuscripts inquire into their 
extent, and rcvel for a time among the bibliomaniacs of the 
cloisters. On the spot where Christianity-more than 
twelve hundrcd years ago-first obtained a permanent 
footing in Britain, stands the proud mctropolitan cathedral 
of Canterbury-a venerable and lasting monumcnt of an- 
cient piety and monkish zeal. St. Augustine, who brought 
over the glad tidings of the Christian faith in the year 5g6, 
founded that noLle structure on the rcmains of a church 
which Roman Christians in remote timcs had built there. 
To write the literary history of its old monastery would 
spread over more pages than this volume contains, so many 
learned alld bookish abbots are mcntiolled in its monkish 
annals. Such, howevcr. is, beyond th(' scope of my prcsent 
dl'sign, and I have only to turn uver those ancient chroniclcs 
to find how the love of books flourished in monkish days; 
60 that, whilst I may herc and there pass unnoticed some 
ingt"nious author, or only casually remark upon his talents, 
all that relate to libraries or book-collecting, to bibliophiles 
or scribes, I shall carefully record; and, I think, from the 
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notes now lyin,!Z before me, and which I am about to arrange 
in something like order, the reader will form a very difl'erent 
idea of monkish libraries than he previously entertained. 
The name that first attracts our attention in the early 
history of Canterbury Church is that of Theodore of Tarsus, 
the father of Anglo-Saxon Jitcrature, and certainly the first 
who introduced bibliomania into this island; for when he 
came on his mission from Home in the year 668 he brought 
with him an extensive library, containing many Greek and 
Latin authors, in a knowlcdge of which he was thoroughly 
initiated. Bede tells us that hc was well skilled in metrical 
art, astronomy, arithmetic, church music, and the Greek and 
Latin languages.
 At his death t the library of Christ 
Church Monastery was enriched by his valuable books, and 
in the time of old Lambarde some of them still remained. 
He says, in his quaint way, ., The Reverend Father 
Mathew, nowe Archbishop of Canterburie, whose care for 
the conservation of learned monuments can nevcr be suffi- 
ciently commended, shewed me, not long since, the Psalter 
of David, and sundrie homilies in Greek; Homer also and 
some other Grceke authors beautifully wrytten on thicke 
paper, with th
 name of this Theodore prefixed ill the 
ii'OIlte, to whose librarie he reasonably thought, being 
thercto led by shew of great antiquitie that they sometimes 
belonged. "t 
Tatwille was a great book lovcr, if not a bibliomaniac. 
"He was renownf'd for religious wisdom, and notably 
learned ill Sacred 'Vrit."
 If he wrote the many pieces 
attributed to him, his pen must have been prolific and his 
reading curious and divcrsified. He is said to have com- 
posed on profane and sacrcd subjects, but his works were 
unfortunately destroyed by the Danish invaders, and a book 
of poems and one of enigmas are all that have escaped 
their ra vagcs. The latter work, preserved ill our K ational 
· 13cde, iv. cap. ii. 
t He died in 690, and was succeeded by Bertwold, Abbot of 
necuh.er, Suxon Chronicle, Ingram, p. 57. Bede speaks of Bertwold 
as .. well learned in Scripture and Ecclesiastical Literaturc."-Eccl. 
Rist. b. v. c. viii. 
:;: Preambulation of Kent, 4to. 1576, p. 233. Parker's Ant. Brit. 
p.80. 

 He was consecrated on the 10th of June, i31, Bedc, v. c. xxiii. 
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Library, contains many curious hints, illustrative of the 
manners of those remote days.
 
K othelm, or the Bold H
lm, succeeded this interesting 
author; he was a learned and pious priest of London. The 
bibliomaniac will somewhat envy the avocation of this 
worthy monk whilst searching over the rich treasures of the 
Homan archives, from whence he gleaned much valuable 
information to aid Bede in compiling his history of the 
English Clmrch. t Not only was he an industrious scribe 
but also a talented author, if wc are to believe Pits, who 
ascribes to him several works, with a Life of 81. Augustine.t 
It is well known that 81. Dunstan was an ingenious scribe, 
and so l)assionately fond of' books, that we may unhesita- 
tingly proclaim him a bibliomaniac. He was a native of 
'V essex, and rcsided with his father ncar Glastonbury Abbey, 
which holy spot many a legendary tate rendered dear to his 
youthful heart. He entered the Abbey, and devoted his 
whole time to reading the wondrous lives and miracles of 
ascetic men, till his mind became excited to a state of in- 
sanity by the many marvels and prodigies which they un- 
folded; so that he acquired among the simple monks the 
reputation of one holding constant and familiar intC'rcourse 
with the beings of another worlJ. On his presentation 
to the king, which was efI'ectcd by the influence of his 
uncle Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, he soon became 
a great fhvourite, but excited so much jealousy there, that 
evil reports were industriously spread respecting him. lIe 
was accused of practising magical arts and intriguing with 
thc dcvil. This induced him to retire again into the seclu- 
sion of a monastic cell, which he constructcd so low that he 
could scarcely stand upright in it. It was large enough, 
howl'ver, to hold his forgc and other apparatus, for he was 
a proficient worker in ml'tals, and maJe ornan1C'uts and bells 
for his church. He was vcry fond of music, and played 
with e}..f}uisitc skill upon the harp.
 But what is more to 


· M.S. Hc
. 12, c. J\.xiii. I know of no other COIJY, Leland says 
that he saw a copy at Ulastonbury. 
t lledc'
 Bcd. Hist. Prologue. 
::: Pitscus Angliæ Scrip. 1619, p. 141. Dart's IIist. Canterbury, 
1). 102. 

 Cottollian l\IS. Cleopatra, B. >..iii. Co. 7U. 
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our purpose, his biographer tells us that he was remarkably 
skilful in writing and illuminating, and transcribed many 
books, adorning them with beautifhl paintings, \\ hilst in 
this little cell.*. One of them is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. On the front is a painting of St. Dun- 
stan kneeling before our Saviour, and at the top is written 
" Pictura et Scriptura Iwjus pogine subtas visi est de 
propria manu sei Dunstani...t But in the midst of thcse 
ingenious pursuits he did not forget to devote many hours 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures, as also to the diligent 
transcription and correction of copies of th('m,t and thus 
arming himself with the sacred word, he was enabled to 
withstand the numerous temptations which surroundcd him. 
Sometimes the devil appeared as a man, and at other times 
he ,,,as still more severely tempted by the visitations of a 
beautiful woman, who strove by the most alluring blandish- 
ments to draw that holy man from the paths of Christian 
rectitude. In the tenth century such eminent virtues 
could not pass unrewardcd, and he was advanced to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury in the year 961, but his after 
life is that of a saintly politician, and displays nothing that 
need be mentioned here. 
In the year 969,
 .:Elfric, abbot of 81. Alban's, was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury. His idcntity is involved in con- 
siderable doubt by the many contemporaries ,\ ho bore that 
Ilamc, some of whom, like him, werc celebrated for their 
talent and erudition; but, lcaving the solution of this 
difficulty to the antiquarian, we arc justified in saying that 
he was of noble family, and received his education under 
Ethelwold, at ..Abingdon, about the ycar 960. He accom- 
panied his master to 'Vinchester, and EJplu'gus, bishop of 
that see, entertained so high an opinion of ..tIJric's learning 
and capacity, that he sent him to superintend the recentiy 
founded monastcry of Cerne, in Devonshire. He there 
spent all his hours, unoccupied by the duties of his abbatical 


· \V. MaIm. de Vita, Dunst. ap. Leland, Script. tom. 1. p. 162. 
Cotton. MS. Fanstin, B. 13. 
t Strutt's Sa'wn. Antiq. yo1. 1, p. 105, plate xviii. See also lIicke's 
Saxon Grammar, p. lU-t. 
t :\IS. Cotton, Cleop. b. xiii. ro. 69. l\Iabd. .\cta. Sanclo. vii. 663. 

 Sa
on Chron. by Ingram, IiI. 
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office, in the transcription of books, and the nobler avoca- 
tions of an author. lIe composed a Latin Grammar, a \\'ork 
which has won for him the title of" Tile Grammarian," 
and he greatly helped to maintain the purity of the Chri
tian 
church, by composing a large collection of homilies, which 
Lecame extremely popular during the succeeding century, 
and are yet in existence. The preface to these homilies 
contain sevNal very curious passages illustrative of the mode 
of publication resorted to by the monkish authors, and on 
that account I am tempted to make the following extracts. 
"I, .fElfric, the scholar of Ethelwold, to the courteous 
and venerable Bishop Sigeric, in the Lord. 
"Although it may appear to be an attempt of some rash- 
ness and presumption, yet have I ventured to tral1
late this 
book out of the Latin writers, especially those of the' Holy 
Scriptures,' into our common language; tor the edification 
of the ignorant, who only under
tand this language when it 
is either read or heard. Wherefore I have not used obscure 
or unintelligible words, Lut given the plain English. By 
which means the hearts, both of tlw readers and of the 
hearers, may be reached more easily; because they arc 
incapable of being otherwise instructed, than in their native 
tongue. Indeed, in our translation, we have not ever been 
so studious to render word for word, as to give the true 
sense and meauing of our authors. Nevertheless, we have 
llsed all diligf'nt caution against deceitful errors, that we 
may not be found seduced by any heresy, nor blinded by 
any deceit. For we have followed these authors in this 
translation, namely, St. Austin of Hippo, St. Jerome, TIede, 
Gregory, Smaragdus, and sometimes lIaymo, whose authority 
is admitted to be of great weight with all the faithful. Nor 
have we only expounded the treatise of the gospels;. . . . but 
have al
o described the passions and lives of the saints, for 
the use of the unlearned of this nation. "r e have placed 
forty discourses in this volume, believing this will be 
sufficient for one year, if they be recited entirely to the faith- 
ful, by the ministers of the Lord. But the other book which 
we have now takcn in hand to compose, will contain those 
passions or treatises which are omitted in this volume." . . . . 
.. Now, if anyone find fiLUlt with our translation, that we have 
not always given \\ord for word, or that this translation is not 
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SO full as the treatise of the authors themselves, or that in 
handling of the gospels we have run them over in a method 
not exactly conformable to tlw order appointed in the 
church, let him compose a book of his own; by an inter- 
pretation of deeper learning, as shall best agree with his 
understanding, this only I beseech him, that he may not 
pervert this version of mine, which I hope, by the grace of 
God, without any boasting, I have, according to the best of 
my skill, performed with all diligencc. Now, I most 
earnestly entreat your goodness, my most gentle father 
Sigeric, that you will vouchsafe to correct, by your care, 
whatever blemishes of malignant heresy, or of dark deceit, 
you shall meet with in my translation, and then permit this 
little book to be ascribed to your authority, and not to the 
meanness of a person of my unworthy character. Farewell 
in the Almighty God continually. Amen."
' 
I have before alluded to the care observed hy the scribes 
in copying their manuscripts, and the moderns may ùeem 
themselves fortunate that they did so; for although many 
interpolations, or Emendations, as they called them, occur in 
monkish transcripts, on the whole, their integrity, in this 
respect, forms a redeeming quality in connexion with their 
learning. In another preface, affixed to the second collec- 
tion of his homilies, Ælfric thus explains his design in 
translating them :- 
" ",Elfric, a monk and priest, although a man of less abili- 
ties than are requisite for one in such orders, was sent, in the 
days of King Æthelred, from Alphege, the bishop and succes- 
sor of .lEthelwold, to a monastery which is caned Cernel, at the 
desire of Æthelmer, the Thane, whose noble birth and good- 
ness is every where known. Then ran it in my mind, I trust, 
through the grace of God, that I ought to translate this book 
out of the Latin tongul', into the English language not upon 
presumption of great learning, but because I saw and heard 
much ('rror in many English books, which ignorant men, 
through their simplicity, esteemed great wisdom, and because 
it grieved me that they neither knew, nor had the gospel 
leaming in their writings, except from those men that undcr- 
stood Latin, and those books which are to be had of King 


· Lalldsdo\\nc 
IS. in Brit. !\Ius. 373, vol. iv. 
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Alfred's, which be skilfully translated from Latin into 
Enalish."* 
from these extracts we may gain some idea of the state 
of learning in those days, and they would seem, in some 
measure, to justify the opinion, that the laity paid but little 
attention to such matters, and I more anxiously present the 
reader with these scraps, because they depict the state of 
literature in those timés far better than a volume of conjec- 
ture could do. It is not consistent with my design to enter 
into an analysis of these homilies. Let the reader, however, 
draw some idea of their nature from the one written for 
Easter Sunday, which has been deemed sufficient proof that 
the Saxon Church ev('r denied the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation; for he there expressly states, in terms so 
plain that all the sophistry of the Homan Catholic writprs 
cannot pervert its obvious meaning, that the bread and wine 
is only typical of the body and blood of Qur Saviour. 
To one who has spent much time in reading the Ìives and 
writings of the monkish theologians, how refreshing is such a 
character as that of Ælfrics. Often, indeed, will th(' student 
close the volumes of those old monastic writers with a sad, 
depressed, and almost broken heart; so often will he find 
men who seem capable of bctter things, who here and there 
breathe forth all the warm aspirations of a devout and Chris- 
tian heart, bowed down and grovelling in the dust, as it 
were, to prove their blilJd submission to the Pope, thinking, 
poor (cllows I-for from Ill)" very heart I pity thelll,-that 
by so doing they were preaching that humility so acceptable 
to the Lord. 
Cheering then, to. the heart it is to find this monotony 
broken by such an Instance, and although we find ...Elfric 
occasionally diverging into the paths of pap is tic a I error, he 
spreads a ray of light over the gloom of those Saxon days, 
and offers pleasing evidence that Christ never forsook his 
church; that even amidst the peril and darkness of those 
monkish ages there were some who moumed, thou
h It 
might have been in a monastery, suLmissive to a H
man 
Pontiff, the depravity and corruption with which the heart 
of man hetd marred it. 
To still Letter maintain the discipline of the church, he 
· Ibid. 
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\\ rote a sct of canons, which he addressed to \V ulfill, or 
\V ulfsine, bishop of Sherbourne. 'Vith many of the doctrilH's 
ad\'ocated therein, the protestant will not agree; but the 
bibliophile will admit that he gave an indication of his love 
of books by the 21 <;t Canon, which directs that, .. Before a 
priest can be ordained, he must be armed with the sacred 
books, for the spiritual battle, namely, a Psalter, Book of 
Epistles, Book of Gospels, the Missal Book, nooks of 
Hymns, the Manual, or Euchiridion, the Gerim, the Pas- 
sional, the Pænitcntial, and the Lectionary, or Heading 
Book; thcse the diligent priest requires, and let him be 
careful that they are all accurately written, and free from 
faults."....' 
About the same time, Ælfric wrote a Treatise on the Old 
and New Testaments, and in it wc find an account of his 
labours in Biblical Literature. He did more in laying open 
the holy mysteries of the gospel to the perusal of the laity, 
by trallslatir
g them into the Saxon tongue, than any other 
before him. He gave them, in a vernacular version, the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Esther, Job, Judith, two Books 
of Maccabees, and a portion of the Book of Kings, and it is 
for these labours, abovc all others, that the bible student 
will venerate his name, but he will look, perhaps, an:\iously, 
hopefully, to these early attempts at Bible propagation, and 
c:\.pect to observe the ecclcsiastical ordl'rs: at least, shake off 
a little of their absurd dependence on secondary sources for 
biblical instruction. But, no; they still sadly clung to 
traditional intNpretation; - they read the \V ord of God 
mystified by the t
tthers,-good men, many of them,-devout 
and holy saillts,-but why approach God through man, when 
we have HIS own prescription, iu sweet encouraging words, 
to come, however humble or lowly we may be, to HIs 
throne, and ask with our own lips for those blessings so 
needful for the soul. Ælfr
c, in a letter addn>ssed to 
Sigwerd, pr2fixcd to his Trpatise on the Old and New 
Testament. thus speaks of his biblical labours :- 
" Abbot Elfricke gredeth friendly, 
igwerd at last Ifeolon. 
True it is I tell thee that Yl'ry wise is he \\ ho sppaketh by hi'i 
doings; and well proceedeth he doth with God and thc 
world who [urnisheth himsclt'e with good works. And very 
· Can. 
l, p. 57;, vol. i. 
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plaine it is in holy scripture, that holy men employed in 
well doing were in this world held in good reputation, and 
as saints now enjoy the kingdom of heaven, and the remem- 
brance of them continueth for ever, because of their consent 
with God and relying on him, carelesse men who lead their 
life in all idleness aLd so end it, the memory of them is for- 
gotten in holy writ, saving that the Old Testament records 
their ill deeds and how they were therefore condemned. 
Thou hast oft entreated me for English Scripture.... and 
when I was with thee great mone thou madest that thou 
couldst get none of my writings. Now will I that thou have 
at least this little, since knowledge is so acceptable to thee, and 
thou wilt have it rather than be altogcther without my 
books..... .God bestowcth sevenfold grace on mankind, 
(whereof I have already written in another English Trea- 
tise,) as the prophet Isaiah hath recorded in the book of his 
prophesie." In speaking of the remaining books of the 
Pentateuch, he does so in a cursory manner, and excuses 
himself because he had "written thereof more at large." 
"The book which Moses wrote, called the book of Joshua, 
sheweth how he went with the people of Israel unto Abra- 
ham's country, and how he won it, and how the sun stood 
still while he got the victory, and how he divided the 
land; this book also I turned into English for prince Ethel. 
verd, wherein a man may behold the grE'at wonders of God 
really fulfilled."......" After him known it is that there 
were in the land ccrtaine judges over Israel, who guided the 
people as it is written in the book of Judges... .of this 
whoso hath desire to hear further, may read it in that Eng- 
lish book which I translated concerning the same." . . . . . . 
" Of the book of Kings, I have translated also some part 
into English," "the book of Esther, I briefly after my 
manner translated into English," and "The "ïdow J u- 
dith who overcame IIolophemes the Sirian General, hath 
her book also, among these, concerning her own victory and 
En,qlislwd according to my skill for your example, that ye 
men may also defend your country by force of arms, against 
the invasion of a fOl'l'ign host," "Two books of Machabeus, to 
the glory of God, I have turned also into English, and so read 
them. you may if you please, for your instruction." And at the 
end we find him again admonishing the scribes to use the pen 
E 
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with faithfulness. "'Vhosoever," says he, "shall write out 
this book, let him write it according to the copy, and for 
God's love correct it, that it be not faulty, lest he thereby 
be discredited, and I shent.". 
This learned prelate dif'd on the 16th of November, 1006; 
aftpr a life spent thus in the service of Christ and the cause 
of learning; by his will he bequeatlwd to the Abbey of St. 
Alban's, besides some landed possessions, his little library of 
books,t he was honourably buried at Abingdon, but during 
the reign of Canute, his bones were removed to Canterbury. 
Passing on a few Yl'ars, we come to that period when a 
new light shone upon the lethargy of the Saxons; the learn- 
ing and erudition which had been fostering in the snug mo- 
nasteries of Normandy, hitherto silent-buripd as it \\'cre- 
but yet fast growing to maturity, accompanied the sword of 
the Norman duke, and added to the glory of the conquering 
hero, by their splendid intellectual endowments. All this 
emulated and roused the Saxons from thcir slumber; and, 
]'ubbing their laziness away, they again grasped the pen with 
the full nerve and energy of their nature; a reaction ensued, 
literature was respected, learning prospered, aIJd copious 
work flowed in upon the scribes; the crackling of parch- 
ment, and the din of controversy bespoke the prcsPlIce of 
this revival in the cloisters of the English mouasteries; 
books, the weapons spiritual of the monks, libraries, the ma- 
gazines of the church militant were preserved, amassed, and 
at last deemed indispensiLle.t Such was the effect on our 
national literature of that gushing in of the Norman con- 
querors, so deeply imbued with learning; so polished, and 
withal so armed with classical and patristic lore wcre they. 
Foremost in the rank we find the learned Lanfranc, that 
patron of literature, that indefatigable scribe and anxious 
book collector, who was I'ndowed with an erudition far more 
· Lislc's Divcrs Ancient Monuments in the Saxon Tonguc, 4to. 
Lond. I G38, p. 43. 
t 1'18. Cottonian Claudius. b. vi. p. 103; Dart's IIist. of Cant. p. 
112.; Dugdale's Monast., vol. i. p. 517. 
::: Therc '\\ as an old saying, and a tmc onc, prevalent in those days. 
tbat a monastery" ithout a library was like a castle without an armoury, 
Clastrum sille armario, quasi custrum sine armameJltario. See let- 
ter of Gaufrcdi of St. Barbary to Petcr :\Iangot, Jlartelle Thes. Xov. 
Anecd., tom. i. col. 5] l. 
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deep and comprehensive than any other of his day. He 
was born at Pavia, in 1085, and received there the first ele- 
ments of his education,* he at'terwards went to nolognia, and 
from tht>nce to Avranche, where he undertook the educa- 
tion of many celebrated scholars of that century, and in- 
structed them in sacred and secular learning, in sacris et 
secularibus crudivi lileris. t \Vhilst proceeding on a journey 
to Rome he was attacked by some robbers, who maltreated 
and left him almost dC'ad; in this condition he was found 
by some pedsants who conveyed him to the monastery of 
Bec, the monks with their usual hospitable charity tended 
and so assidiously nourished hirn in his sickness, that on his 
recovery he became one of their fraternity. A fcw years 
at'tcl', he was appointed prior and foundcd a school there, 
which did immense service to literature and science; he 
also colll'cted a great library which was renowned and es- I 
teemed in his day,t and he increased their value by a criti- 
cal revisal of their text. He was well aware that in works 
so voluminous as those of the fathers, the scribes through so 
many generations could not be expected to observe an una- 
nimous iIlt
dlibility; but knowing too that even the most 
essential doctrincs of the holy and catholic church, were 
founded on patristical authority, he was deeply impressed 
with the nccessity of keeping their writings in all their pri- 
mitive intcgrity; an end so dcsirablc, well repaid the tedi- 
ousness of the undertaking, and he cheerfully spent much 
time in collecting and c'Jlllparing codices, in studying their 
various readings or erasing the spurious interpolations, ell- 
gendercd by the carelcssness or the pious fr.lUds of monkish 
scribes.S lie lavished his care in a similar manner on the 
BilJle: consid(.ring the far distant period from which that 
holy volume has dcscendell to us, it is astounding that the 


. 1\Iabillon Act. S., tom. ix. p. (jj9. t Ep. i. ad Pal'æ Alcx. 
i Vita Lanfr., c. vi. U Etfulsit eo majistro, obedientia coactu, phi- 
losophicarum ac divinarum litterarum bibliotheca, 
c." O!)cra p. 8. 
Edit. fulio, lG 18. 

 .. Et quia scripturæ scriptorum vitio crant ninium corruptæ, orones 
tam Y ctcns, quam N ovi Tl'stamcnti libros; necnOll ctiam scriptæ sanc- 
torum patrum secundum orthoduxam fidcm studuit corrigerc." Vit" 
Lanfr. cap. 15, ap. Opera, p. 15. 
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vicissitudes, the perils, the darkness of near eighteen hun- 
dred years, have failed to mar the divinity of that sacred 
book; not all the blunders of nodding scribes could do it, 
not all the monkish interpolations, or the cunning of sec- 
tarian pens could do it, for in all times the faithful church 
of Christ watched over it with a jealous care, supplied each 
erasure and expelled each false addition. Lallfranc W;fS one 
of the most vigilant of these Scripture guards, and his own 
industry blest his church with the bible text, purified from 
the gross handmarks of human meddling. I learn, from the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, that there is still preserved ill the 
Abbey of St. Martin de Sécz, the first ten conferences of 
Cassian corrected by the efficient hand of this great critical 
student, at the end of the manuscript these words are writ- 
ten, ., Hucusque ago Lanfrancus correxi."* The works of 
St. Ambrose, on which he bestowed similar care, are pre- 
served in the library of St. Vincent de Maus. t 
'Vhen he was promoted to the See of Canterbury, he 
brought with him a copious supply of books, and spread the 
influence of his learning over the English monasteries; but 
with all the cares inseparably connected with the dignity of 
Primate of England, he still found time to gratify his book- 
loving propensities, and to continue his critical labours; in- 
deed he workcd day and night in the service of the church, 
servitio Ecclcsiæ, and in correcting the books which the 
scribes had written.t From the profusion of his library he 
was enabled to lend many volumes to the monks, so that by 
making transcripts, they might add to their own stores- 
thus we know that he lent to Paulen, Abbot of St. Albans, a 
great number, who kept his scribes hard at work transcribing 
them, and built a scriptorium for the transaction of these 
pleasing labours; but more of this hereafter. 
Anselm, too, was a renowned and book-loving prelate, anù 
if his pride and haughtiness wrought warm dissensions and 
ruptures in the church, he often stole away to forget them in 
the pages of his book. At an early age he acquired this 
fondncss for reading, and whilst engaged as a monkish stu- 
. lIist. Lilt. de la France, vol. vii. p. 117. 
t Ibid. "Il rendit de mème service à lrois écrits de S. Ambrose 
l' Hexameroll, l'apologie de David et la trailé des sacrempns, tels 
qu'on lea voit ;ì la. bibliolheque de S. Vincent du Maus. 
 Ibid. 
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dent, he applied his mind to the perusal of books with 
wonderful perseverance, and when some favourite volume 
absorbed his attention, he could scarce leave it night or 
day.*' Industry so indefatigable ensured a certain success, 
and he became eminent for his deep and comprehensive 
learning; his epistles bear ample testimony to his extensive 
reading and intimate acquaintance with the authors of anti- 
quity;t in one of his letters he praises a monk namE'd Mau- 
rice, for his success in study, who was learning rirqil and 
some other old writers, under Arnulph the grammarian. 
All day long Anselm was occupied in giving wise counsel 
to those that needed it; and a great part of the night pars 
maxima noctis he spent in correcting his darling volumes, 
and freeing them from the inaccuracies of the scribes.t The 
oil in the lamp burnt low, still that bibliomaniac studiously 
pursued his fdvourite avocation. So great was the love of 
book-collecting engrafted into his mind, that he omitted no 
opportunity of obtaining them-numerous instances occur in 
his epistles of his begging the loan of some volume for 
transcription;
 in more than one, I think, he asks for por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures which he was always anxious to 
obtain to compare their various readings, and to enable him 
with greater confidence to correct his own copies. 
In the early part of the twelfth century, the monks of 
Canterbury transcribed a vast number of valuable manu- 
scripts, in which they were greatly assisted by monk Edwine, 
who had arrived at considerable proficiency in the calligra- 
phical art, as a volume of his transcribing, in Trinity college, 
Cambridge, informs us;1I it is a Latin Psalter, with a Saxon 
gloss, beautifully illuminated in gold and colours; at the end 
appears the figure of the monkish scribe, holding the pen in 
his hand to indicate his avocation, and an inscription extols 
his ingenuity in the art. 
 
Succeeding archbishops greatly enriched the library at 


. l\Ialmsb. de Gest. Pontif. b. i. p. 216. 
t See Epist. 16. Lib. i. 
:t Edmcr. Vito Anselm, apud Anselm Opcra.-Edit. Benedict, li21, 
b. i. p. .1. 

 Epp. 10-20, lib. i. and 21 b. ii. 
U Codie. Coi. first c1at<s. a dextr. Sc. :\Ied. 5. 

 'Varton's Hist. Eng. Poetry. Disscrt. ii. 
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Canterbury. Hubert "T alter, who was appointf'd primate 
in 1191, gave the proceeds of the church of IIalgast to 
furnish books for the library ;
 and Robert Kildwardly, 
archbishop in 1272, a man of great learning and wisdom, a 
rcmarkable orator and grammarian, wrote a great number of 
books, and was passionately fond of collecting them.t 
I learn from "T anley, that there is a large folio manuscript 
in the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, written about the 
time of Henry V. by a monk of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
Canterbury, containing the history of Christ Church; this 
volume proves its author to have been something of a biblio- 
phile, and that is why I mention it, for he gives an account 
of some books then preserved, which were sent over by Pope 
Gregory to St. Augustine; these precious volumes consisted 
of a Bible in two volumes, called "Biblia Grl'gorian," 
beautifully written, with some of the leaves tinted with pur- 
ple and rose-colour, and the capital letters rubricated. This 
interesting and venerable MS. so immediately connected 
with the first ages of the Christian church of Britain, was in 
existence in the time of J amcs 1., as we learn by a passage 
in a scarce tract entitled "A Petition Apologetical," ad- 
dressed by the Catholics to his 1\1 ajesty, where, as a proof 
that we dl'rived our knowledge of Scripture originally fi'om 
the church of Rome; thcy say, "The very original Bible, 
the self-same .f\,rumero which St. Gregory sent in with our 
apostle, S1. Augustine, being as yet reserved by God's spe- 
cial providence, as testimony that what Scriptures we have, 
we had th('m from Rome.t 
He next mentions two Psalters, one of which I have seen, 
it is among the manuscripts in the Cotton collection,
 and 
bears full evidence of its great antiquity. This early gem of 
biblical literature numbers 160 flJlios ; it contains the Homan 
Psalter, with a Saxon interlinear translation, written on stout 
vellum in a clear, bold hand. On opening the volume, we 
find the first page enriched with a dazzling specimen of 


· Dart's Canterb. p. 1
2. Dugdale's l\Ionast. vol. i. p. R
. 
t There is, or was, in 
t. Peter's college, Cambrid
e, R l\I
. volume 
of 21 books, which formerly belonged to this worthy Bibliopbile.- 
Dart, p. 1:J7. 
t Petition Apol. lto,1604,p. 17. 
9 Brit. 1\1 us. Yesp. A. i. 
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monkish skill-it is a painting of our Saviour pointing with 
his right hand to heaven, and in his left. holding the sacred 
book; the corners are occupied with figures of animals, and 
the whole wrought on a glittering ground work, is rendered 
still more gorgeous by the contrast which the purpl<> robes 
of Jesus display; on the reverse of this fine illumination 
there is a beautitul tesselated ornament, interwoven with ani- 
mals, flowers, and grotesque figures, around which are 
miniatures of our Saviour, David, and some of the apostles. 
In a line at the bottom the word CATVSVIH is inscribed; 
very much inferior to this in point of art is the illumination, 
at folio 31, representing David playing his harp, surrounded 
by a musical coterie; it is probably the workmanship of a 
more modern, but less skilful scribe of the Saxon school. 
The smaller ornaments and initial letters throughout the 
manuscript display great intricacy of design. 
The writer next dl'scribes two copies of the Gospels, both 
now in the Bodleian Collection at Oxford. A Passionarium 
Sanctorum, a book for the altar, on one side of which \Vas 
the image of our Saviour wrought in gold, and lastly, an ex- 
position of the Epistles and Gospels; the monkish book-worm 
tells us that these membraneous treasures were the most 
ancient books in all thc church{'s of Ellgland.* 
A good and liberal monk, named llenry De Estria, who 
was elected prior in the year 1185, devoted both his time 
and wealth to the interests of his monastery, and is said to 
have expended .:fDOO in repairing the choir and chaptcr- 
house.t I1c wrote a book, beginning, "...llcmoriale llen- 
criCl Prinris 
\follasll'1"i ..Xpt CUlllullriæ,"t now preserved 
in the Cotton collcction; it contains the most extensive mo- 
nastic catalogue I had ev('r seen, and sufficiclJtly proves how 
Bibliomania fluurished in that noble monastery. It occupies 
no less than thirty-eight treble-columned folio pages, and 
contains the titles of more than three thousand works. To 
attempt to convey to the reader an idea úf this curious and 
sumptuous library, without tr<Ulscribing a large proportion of 


. "'anIcy Librorum VetL Septcntrionalium Col. Oxon, ] 705, p. 172. 
t Dugdale'!! 
Ionast. Angl. vol. i. p. ] l
. 
; 
IS. Cot. Galua. E. iv, 
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its catalogue, I am afraid will be a futile labour; but as that 
would occupy too much space, and to many of my readers 
be, after all, dry and uninteresting, I shall mcrely give the 
names of some of the most conspicuous. Years indeed it 
must have required to have amassed a collection so brilliant 
and superb in those days of book scarcity. Surprise and 
wonder almost surpass the admiration we feel at bcholding 
this proud testimonial of monkish industry and early hiblio- 
mania. Many a choice scribe, and many an .Amalor Libro- 
rum must have devoted his pen and purse to effect so noble 
an acquisition. Like most of the mOl1astic libraries, it pos- 
sessed a great proportion of biblicalliterature-copics of the 
Bible whole and in parts, commentaries on the same, and 
numerous glossaries and concordances show how much care 
the monks bestowed on the sacred writings, and how deeply 
they were studied in those old days. In patristic learning 
the library was unusually rich. embracing the most eminent 
and valuable writings of the Fathers, as may be seen by the 
following names, of whose works the catalogue enumerates 
many volumes. 


Augustine. 
Ambrose. 
Anselm. 
Alcuin. 
Aldelm. 
Benedict. 


Bcrnard. 
Bcde. 
Bcranger. 
Chrysostom. 
Eusebius. 
.Fulgentius. 


Gregory. 
II illarius. 
Isiodore. 
J cromc. 
Lanfranc. 
Origcn. 


Much as we may respect them for all this, our gratitude 
will materially increase when we learn how servicable the 
monks of Canterbury were in preserving the old dead 
authors of Greece and Rome. We do not, from the very 
nature of their lives bcing so devoted to religion and piety, 
expect this; and knowing, too, what" heathen dogs" the 
monks thought these authors of idolatry, combined with our 
notion, that they, far from being the conservers, were the 
destroyers, of classic MSS., for the sake, as some tell us, of 
the parchment on which they were inscribed, we are some- 
what staggered in our opinion to find in their library the 
following brilliant array of the wise men of thc ancient 
world :- 
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Aristotle, 
Boethius, 
Cicero, 
Cas;;iodorus, 
Donatus, 
Euclid, 
Galen, 
Justin, 


Josephus, 
Lucan, 
Martial, 
M arcian us, 
l\1acrobius, 
Orosius, 
Plato, 
Priscian, 


Prosper, 
Prudentius, 
Suetonius, 
Sedulus, 
Seneca, 
Terence, 
V irlZil, 
&c., &c. 


N or were they mere fragments of these authors, but, in 
many cases, considerable collections; of Aristotle for in- 
stance, they possessed numerous works, with many com- 
mentaries upon him. Of Seneca a still more extensive and 
valuable one; and in the works of the eloquent Tully, they 
w(>re also equally rich. Of his Paradoxa, de Beneetute, de 
Ami/icia, &c., and ltis Offices, they had more copies than 
one, a proof of the respect and esteem with which he was 
regarded. In miscellaneous literature, and in the produc- 
tions of the middle age writers, the catalogue teems with an 
abundant supply, and includes, 


Rabanus l\lauros, 
Thomas Aquinas, 
Pctcr Lombard, 
Athclard, 
\\ïlliam of:\1 almsbury, 
John of Salisbury, 
Girald Barrv, 
Thomas Baldwin, 
Brutu!!, 


Robert Grosetete, 
Gerlandus, 
Gregory N azianzcn, 
History of England, 
Gcsti Alexandri l\Iagni, 
Hystoria Longobardos, 
Hystoriæ Scholasticæ, 
Chronicles Latine et Anglice. 
Chronographia Necephori. 


nut I trust the reader will not rest satisfied with these few 
samples of the goodly store, Lut inspect the catalogue for 
himself. It would occupy, as I said before, too much space 
to enumerate even a small proportion of its many treasures, 
which treat of all branches of literature and science, natural 
history, medicine, ethics, philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, 
poetry, and music; cach shared the studious attcntion of the 
monks, and a curious" Liúer de Astronomia," taught them 
the rudim('nts of that sublime science, but which they wcre 
too apt to confound with its offspring, astrology, as we may 
infer, was the case with the monks of Canterbury, for their 
library contained a "Liber de Astrolæbu8," and the 
" Prophesies of Merlin." 
)I.my hints connected with the liter,try portion of a 
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monastic life may sometimes be found in these catalogu{'s. 
It \Vas evidently usual at Christ Church l\Ionastery, to ke{'p 
apart a number of books for the private study of the monks 
in the cloister, which I imagine they wcre at liberty to use 
at any time. oJ;. A portion of the catalogue of monk Henry is 
beaded" Lib. de .drmariole ClaUslrl','.t under which it is 
pleasing to observe a Bibl{', in two volumes, specified as for 
the use of the infirmary, with devotional books, lives of the 
fathers, a history of England, the works of llede, Isidore, 
Boethius, Uabanus l\1aurus, Cassiodorus, and many otlwrs 
of equal celebrity. In another portion of the manuscript, we 
find a li.,t of their church books, written at the same time,t it 
affords a brilliant proof of the plentitude of the gospels among 
them; for no less than twenty-five copies arc described. 
'Ve may judge to what heighth the art of hookbinding had ar- 
rived by the account here given of these precious volumes. 
Some wcre ill a spl('ndid coop<>rtoria of gold and silvrr, 
and others exquisitely ornamented with figures of our 
Saviour, and the fuur Evangelists.
 But this extravagant 
costliness rendered them attractive objects to pilfering 
hands, and somewhat accounts for the lament of the indus- 
trious Somner, who says that the lib.rary was" shamefully 
roLbed and spoiled of them all."11 
Our remarks on the monastic library at Canterbury are 
drawing to a close. Henry Chiclcley, archbishop in H13, 
an excellent man, and a great promoter of learning, rebuilt 
the library of the church, and furnished it with many a 
choice tome.
 His esteem for literature was so great, that 
he built two colleges at Oxfo.rd.** 'Villiam Sellinge, who 
was a man of erudition, and deeply imbued with the book- 
loving mania, was elected prior in 1472. lIe is said to have 
studi{'d at ßonania, in Italy; and, during his travels, he 
gathered together" all the ancient authors, both Greek and 
· See what has been said on this subject in the pre\ious chapter. 
t !\I S. Galla, E. iv. fol. 133. 
i MS. fol. 122. 

 Te:rtus !fIagllUs auro coopertus et gemmis ornatlls, cum majis
 
tate in media, et 4 Evallgelistis in 4 Al/glliis. IUd. 
II Somner An1iq. Cant. 410. W!(), p. 174, he is speaking of books ill 
gcncral. 

 Duck Yita Chich. p. 104. 
.. Dugdale, \01. i. p. 86. Dart, p. 158, and Somncr Ant. Cant. ];4, 
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Latine, he could get," and returned laden with them to his 
own country. 
Iany of them were of great rarity, and it is 
said that a Tully de ]lrpublica was among them. U nfortu- 
nately, they were all burnt by a fire in the monastery'';;' 
I have said enough, I think, to show that books were 
eagerly sought after, and deeply appreciated, in Canterbury 
cloisters during the middle ages, and when the reader con- 
siders that these facts have been preserved from sheer 
accident, and, therefore, only enable us to obtain a partial 
glimpse of the actual state uf their library, he will be ready 
to admit, that bibliomania existed then; and will feel thank- 
ful, too, that it did, fê>r to its influence, surely, we are 
indebtcd for the preservation of much that is valuable and 
instructive in history and general literature. t 
'Ve can scarcely leave Kent without a word or two 
respecting the church of the Hochester monks. It was 
founùed by King Ethelbert, who conferred upon it the 
dignities of an episcopal see, in the year 60Ü; anJ, dedicat- 
ing it to 
t. Andrew, completed the good work by many 
donations and emoluments. The revenues of the see were 
always limited, and it is said that its poverty caused it to be 
treated with kind forbearance by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners at the period of the Heformation. 
I have not been able to meet with any catalogue of its 
monastic library, and the only hints I can obtain relative to 
their bouks are such as may be gathered from the recorded 
donations of its learned prelates and monks. In the year 
1077, Gundulph, a Norman bishop; who is justly celebrated 
fOl' his architectl1ral talents, rebuilt the cathedral, and consi- 
derable remains of this structurc are still to be s('en in the 
nave and west t'rout, and display that profuse decoration 
united with ponderous stability, for which the S orman 
. Somner, 2!H nnd 295; see also Lel.U1d Scriptor. He was well 
",'prsell in the Greek I.mguagc, and his monumcnt bears the following 
line :- 
" Doctor theo!ogns Selling Græca atqne Latina, 
Linqlla pcrdoetus."-See \Varton'!! llist. Poet., ii. p. 425. 
t Thele is a calalogue wrilleD in the sixteenth centur}', prC'serverl 
amung t he Cotton 1\1 S., contailling the title!! oj seventy buoks bplong- 
ing to C.ltherbury Libr.lry. It is prillted in Leland Collect. vol. iv. 
p. 120, aud in Dart's Hi!:>t. Cant. Cath.; but they differ slightly from 
the C'Jlt. 1\IS. Julius, c. ,i. 4. rul 9!J. 
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buildings are so remarkable. This munificent prelate also 
enriched the church with numerous and costly ornaments; 
the encouragement he gave to learning calls for some notice 
here. Traincd in one of the most flourishing of the N or- 
man schools, we are not surprised that in his early youth he 
was so studious and inquisitive after knowledge as to merit 
the especial commendation of his biographer.* William of 
Malmsbury too, highly extols him" for his abundant piety," 
and tells us that he was not inexperienced in literary avoca- 
tions; he was polished and courageous in the management 
of judicial affairs, and a close, devoted student of the divine 
writings; t as a scribe he was industrious and critical, and 
the great purpose to which he applied his patience and eru- 
dition was a careful revisal of the Holy Scriptures. He 
purged the sacred volume of the inadvertencies of the 
scribes, and restored the purity of the text; for transcribing 
after transcribing had caused some errors and diversity of 
readings to occur, between the English and foreign codices, 
in spite of all the pious care of the monastic copyists; this 
was perplexing, an uniformity was essential and he under- 
took the task;:f: labours so valuable deserve the highest 
praise, and we bestow it more liberally upon him for this 
good work than we should have done had he been the com- 
piler of crude homilies or the marvellous legends of 
saints. The high veneration in which Gundulph held the 
patristic writings, induced him to bestow his attention in a 
similar manner upon them, he compared copies, studied their 
various readings and set to work to correct them. The 
books necessary for these critical researches he obtained 
from the libraries of his former master, Bishop Lanfranc, 
St. Anselm, his schoolfellow, and many others who were 
studying at Bec; but besides this, he corrected many other 
authors, and by comparing them with ancient manuscripts, 
restored them to their primitive beauty. Fabricius
 no- 
tices a fine volume, which bore ample testimony to his cri- 
tical erudition and dexterity as a scribe. It is described as 


· l\Ionachus Rofl'ensis de Vita Gundulphi., 274. 
t Will. Maims. de Gcst. Pont. Ang. ap Herum. Ang. Script, 133. 
:t: Histoire Litteraire de Fr., tom. vii. p. lib. 

 Biblioth. Latinc, b. vii. p. 519. 
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a large Bible on parchment, written in most beautiful cha- 
racters, it was proved to be his work by this inscription on 
its title pagE:', " Prima parsBibliæ per bona memoriæ Gun- 
dulplmTll Rossensem Episcopum." This interesting manu- 
script formerly in the library of the monks of Rochester, was 
regardefJ as one of their most precious volumes. An idea 
of the great value of a Bible in those times, may be derived 
from the curious fact that the bishop made a decree direct- 
ing " excommunication to be pronounced against whosoever 
should take away or conceal this volume, or who should 
even dare to conceal the inscription on the front, which in- 
dicateù the volume to be the property of the church of Ro- 
chester." But we must bear in mind that this was no ordi- 
nary copy, it was transcribed by Gundulph's own pen, and 
rendered pure in its text, by his critical labours. But the 
time came when anathemas availed nought, and excommu- 
nication was divested of all terror. " Henry the Eighth," 
the" Defender of the Faith," frowned destruction upon the 
monks, and in thc tumult that ensueù, this treasure was car- 
ried away, anathema and all. Some how or other it got to 
Amsterdam, perhaps sent over in one of those "shippcs 
full," to the bookbinders, and having passed through many 
hands, at last found its way into the possession of Herman 
V ém de \Val, Burgomastt'r of Amsterdam, since then it was 
sold by public auction, but has now I believe been lost 
sight of.. Among the numerous treasures which Gundulph 
gave to his church, he included a copy of the Gospels, two 
missals and a book of Epistles.t Similar books were given 
by succeeding prelates; Radolphus, a Norman bishop in 1108, 
gave the monks several copies of the gospels beautifully adorn- 
ed.t Earnulphus, in the year Ill;), "as likewise a benefactor 
in this way; he bestowed upon them, besides many gold and 
silver utensils for the church, a copy of the gospels, lessons for 
the principal days, a benedictional, or book of blessings, a mis- 
sal, handsomely bound, and a capitular.g Ascelin, formerly 
prim" of Dover, and made bishop of Hochester, in the year 
] 142, gave them a Psalter and the Epistlcs of St. Paul, with 
· Histoire Litt. de Fr., lorn. ix. p. 
73. 
t Thorpe Hegisl. Roffens, fol. 17G9. p. 118. 
: Wharton Angl. Saf'r., lorn. 1. p. :111. 

 ;nlOrpc Hcgist. HuC., p. 120. Dugdale's )Iollast., vol. 1. p. 157. 
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a gloss.* Hcwasa learned man, and excessively fond of books ; 
R passion which he had acquired no doubt in his monastt'ry 
of Dover which possessed a library of no mean extcnt.t He 
wrote a commentary on Isaiah, and gave it to the monastery; 
Walter, Archdeacon of Canterbury, who succeeded Ascelin. 
gave a copy of the gospels bound in gold, to the church ;:f: 
and 'Valeran, elected bishop in the year 1182, pr{'sented 
them with a glosscd Psalter, the Epistles of Paul, and the 
Sermons of Peter.
 
Glanvill, bishop in the year 1184, endeavoured to deprive 
the monks of the land, which Gundulph had bestowed upon 
them, this gave to rise to many quarrels iI which the monks 
never forgave; it is said that he died without regret, and 
was buried without ceremony; yet the curious may still in- 
spect his tomb on the north side of the altar, with his effi- 
gies and mitre lying at length upon it.
 Glanvill probably 
repented of his conduct, and he strove to banish all animu- 
sity by many donations; and among other treasures, he gave 
the monks the five books of Moses and other volumes.oJ;.. 
Osbern of 8hepey, who was prior in the year 1189, was a 
great scribe and wrote many volumes for the library; he 
finished the Commentary of Ascelin, transcl'ibed a history 
of Peter, a Brcyiary for the chapel, a book called De Clau- 
stra animæ, and wrote the great l)salter which is chaincd to 
the choir and window of 81. P<,ter's altar." tt Ralph de Ross, 
fmd lIeymt'r de Tunebregge,::::t also bestowed gifts of a simi- 
lar nature upon the monks; but the book anecdotes con- 
nected with this monastic fraternity are remarkably ft'w; 
harren of interest, and prcsent no very exalted idea of their 
learning. 

 
· Thorpc Reg. Rof., p. 12l. 
t A cataloguc of this library is prcserved among the Bodlcian 1\188. 
No. 920, containing many fine old volumcs. I am not aware that it has 
bcen cYer printcd. 
::: "Textum Evangcliorum aurcum." Reg. Ror., p. 121. 

 Ibid, p. 121 
'IT "'harton's Ang. Sac., tom 1. p. 316. 
II Dup:dale's l\1onasticon, vol. I, p. 1:)6. 
.. Thorpe Reg. Rof., p. 121. 
tt Thorpe nCb" Hof., 121. Dugdale's l\1onasL, vol. i. p. 158. 
H Heg. Hof., pp. 12:!, 123. . 


 In a long list of gifts by Hobcrt de llecham, I find "Iibrum Y sid ore 
et11imokgiarum possuit in armarium claustri et alia pIma fccjr."- 
Thorpe Reg. Rof., p. 123. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Lindeifarne-St. Cuthbert's Gosprls-Dl'struction nf the 
Jlolla:stay-Alclvill's Li't/a on the Ol"casimz-RelllOl:al 
to Durhll1ll-Carcleplw-Clltt([().quc of Durham Library 
-Hu.ylt de Pusar-.âutlwny llek-Richard de Bury 
and Iti:; Philo/Iiblon, 
'c. 
The Benedictine monastery of Lindesfarne, or the Holy 
Island, as it was called, was (bunded through the instrumen_ 
tality of Oswald, the son of Ethelfrith, king of:K orthumber- 
land, \\ho was anxious for the promulgation of the Christian 
fhith within his dominions. Aidan, the first bishop of whom 
we have any distinct account, was appointed about the year 
635. Bede tells us, that he used fh:quently to retire to the 
. Isle of .Farne, that he might pray in private and be undis- 
turbed.*' This small island, distant about nine miles from 
the church of Lindesfarne, obtained great celebrity from St. 
Cuthbert, who sought that quiet spot, anrlled tlH're a lonely 
cxistence ill great continence of mind and body.t In 68.5 he 
was appointed to the sce of Lind('sfame, \\herc, by his pious 
example and regular life, he iustructed many in tlwir reli- 
gious duties. The namc of this illustrious saint is intimately 
connected with a most magnificent specimen of calligraphical 
art of the eighth ccntury, preserved in the British M useum,t 
and well known by thc name of the Durham Book, or Saint 
Cuthbert's Gospels; it was written some years after the 
death of that Saint, in honour of his memory, by Egfrith, a 
monk of Lindesfarne, who was made bishop of that Sl'e in the 
year 698. At Egfrith's death in711, his !"uccessor, ..lEthilwald, 
most bedutif'ully bound it in gold and precious stones, and 
llilfiid, a hermit, richly illuminatcd it by prefixing to each 
gospel a beautiful painting representing one of the EvallO'e- 
lists, aud a tesselated cross, executed ill a most dabor
\tc 
manner. lIe also displayed gredt skill by ilIumiuatinO' the 
large capital lctters at the commencement of each go
pel.
 
· TIcde's Eccles. II ist., B. iii. c. x\ i. 
t llede, B. iv. c. xxvii. 
: Marked r\ ero, D. h. in the Cottunian collection. 

 The illuminations are engra\cù ill ::;lrutl's Horda. 
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Doubtless, the hermit Bilfrid was an eminent artist in his 
day. Aldred, the Glossator, a priest of Durham, about the 
year 950, still more enriched this precious volume by inter- 
lining it with a Saxon Gloss, or version of the Latin text of 
St. Jerome, of which the original manuscript is a copy.*' It 
is, therefore, one of the most venerable of those early 
attempts to render the holy scriptures into the vernacular 
tongue, and is on that account an interesting relic to the 
Christian reader, and, no doubt, formed the choicest volume 
in the library of Lindesfarne.t 
But imperfectly, indecd, have I described the splendid 
manuscript which is now lying, in all its charms, before me. 
And as 1 mark its fine old illuminations, so bright in colour, 
and so chaste in execution, the accuracy of its transcription, 
and the uniform beauty of its calligraphy, my imagination 
carries me back to the quiet cloister of the old Saxon scribe 
who wrote it, and I can see in Egfrith, a bibliomaniac of no 
mean pretensions, and in Bilfrid, a monkish illuminator, well 
initiated in the mysteries of his art. The manuscript con- 
tains 258 double columned folio pages, and the paintings of 
the Evangelists each oceupy an entire page. \Ve learn the 
history of its production from a long note at the end of the 
manuscript, written by the hand of the glossator.t 
But sad misfortunes were in store for the holy monks, for 
about 793, or a little earlier, when Higbald was abbot, the 
Danes burnt down the monastery and murdered the ecclesi- 
astics; "most dreadful lightenings and other prodigies," 
says Simeon of Durham, " arc said to have portended the im- 
pending ruin of this place; on the 7th of June they came to 
the church of Lindesfarne, miserably plundered all places, 
overthrew the altars, and carried away all the treasures of 
the church, some of the monks they slew, some they car- 
· Therc is prologue to the Canons and Prefaces of St. Jcromc and 
Eusebius, and also a beautiful calendar written in compartments, ela- 
boratcly finished in an architectural 6tyle. 
t He also transcribed the Durham Ritual, recently printed by thc 
Surtce Society; "hen Aldred wrote thi
 volume he was with bishop 
Alfsi
e, p. 185, 8vo. Lond. 18-10. 
: For an account of this rare gem of Saxon art, see Selden PræJ. ad 
Rist. Angl. p. 25. J,larshall Observat. in Verso Sax. Evanp., 4
1. 
Dibdin's Decameron, p. Iii. Smith's Bibl. Cotton. IIist. et Synop., 
p. ;j3. 
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ried away captives, some they drowned in thc sca, and 
others much afilictcd and abused they turned away naked.". 
Fortunately some of the poor monks escaped, and after a 
short time returned to their old spot, and with religious zeal 
set about repairing the damagC' which the sacred edifice had 
sustainC'd ; after its restoration they C'ontinued comparatively 
quiet till the time of Eardulfus, when the Danes in the year 
875, again invaded England and burned down the monas- 
tery of LiI1l1est
trne. The monks obtaint>d some knowledge 
of their coming and managed to effect their escape, taking 
with them the body of Saint Cuthbert, \\ hich they highly 
venerated, with many other honoured rdics; they then set 
out with the bi
hop Eardulphu.. and the abbot Eadrid at 
their head, on a sort of pilgrimage to discover some snit- 
able resting place for the remains of their saint; but findinJ 
no safl' locality, aud becoming fatigued by the irksomeness 
of the journey, they as a last resource resolved to pass over 
to Ireland. For this purpose they proceeded to the sea, 
but no sooner were they on board the ship, than a terrific 
storm arose, and had it not bl'en for the fond Care of their 
patron saint, a watery grave would have been for ever their 
resting place; Lut , as it was, their lives werc spared, and 
the holy bones prescrved to bless mankind, and work \\'on- 
derous miracles in the old church of the Saxon monks. 
Nevertheless, considerable damage was sustained, and the 
fury of the angry wavl'S forced them back again to the shore. 
The monks deeming this an indication of God's will that 
they should remain, decided upon doing so, and l,'aving thL' 
ship, they agrt'ed to proceed on tlwir way rl'joicing, anù 
place still greater tru<;t in the mercy of God and the miracu- 
lous influence of St. Cuthbcrt'
 holy bones; but some \\'ho
l' 
reliance on Divine providence appears not so conspicuous, 
became dissatisfied, and separated from the rest; till at last 
only seven monks wero left besides their bishop and abbot. 
Their relics were too numerous and too cumbersome to bu 
conveyed by so small a 11llll1ber, and they knew not how to 
proceed; but one of thc seven whose name Was lIanrcd 
harl a \ ision, wherein he wa<; told that they should repair 
to the sea, wherc they would find a book of Gospels adorn- 
pI! \\ ith gold and Frecious stones, which had bet'll lost out 
· SYIlICOll of Durham translated by :::itC\ ell", 
. '67. 
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of thc ship whcn they wc:>re in the storm; and that after that 
he should see a bridle hanging on a tree, which he should 
take down and put upon a horse that would come to him, 
which horse he should put to a cart he would also fiud to 
carry the holy body, \\ hich \\ ould be an ease to them. All 
these things happening accordingly, they travelled with 
more comtol.t, following the horse, which way soever he 
should lead. The book ahove mentioned was no wa) s 
damagc:>d by the \\ater, and is still preserved in thc library 
at Durham,* where it remained till the Reformation, when 
it was stript of its jewelled covering, and after passing 
through many hands, ultimately came into the possession of 
Sir Robert Cotton, in whose collection, as we have said be- 
forI', it is now presen-ed in the British l\Iuseum. 
I cannot refr<lin, even at the risk of incurring some blame 
for my digression, presL'nting the reader with a part of a kt- 
ter full of fraternalluve, which Alcuin addressed to the monks 
of Lindcsf
lrnc on this sad occasion. 
" Your dearest fr(ltC'rnity," says he, "was wont to affurd 
me much joy. But now how diffen'nt! though absent, 1 
dec:>ply lament the more your tribulations and cal.l1nitics;- 
the manner in which the Pagans contaminate the sanctuaries 
of God, and shed the blood of saints around the altar, devas- 
tating the joy of our house, and trampling on the bodies of 
holy men in the temple of God, as thõugh tlwy were tread- 
ing on a dunghill in thc street. But of what ef1"ect is our 
wailing unless we come before the altars of Christ and cry, 
, Spare me, 0 Lord! spare thy pC'ople, and take not thine 
inheritancc from them;' nor let the Pagans say, ''''herc is 
the God of the Christians '?' Besides who is to pacify thc 
chnrcllPs of nritain, if St. Cuthbert cannot defend t!wm \\ ith 
so great a nmnbpr of saints"? Nevertheless do not trouble 
the mind about the,>c things, for God chasteneth all the sons 
whom hc receivcth, and therefore pprhaps affiicts you the 
more, because hc the more loveth you. Jerusalem, thc de- 
lighthll city of God, was lost by the Chaldean scourge; and 
Romc, the city of the holy Apostles and innumer.lble mar- 
tyrs, was surrounded by the Pagaus and devLlstated. ". ell 
nigh th. whole of Europe is evacuated by the scourging 


· Symcon of Durltam, by Stc'-CDS. 
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sword of the Goths or the HUlls. But in the same manner 
in which God preserved the stars to illuminate the heavens, 
so win He preserve the churches to ornament, and in their 
office to strelìgthen and increase the Christian religion. "it.
 
Thus it came to pass, that Eardulphus was the last bishop 
of Lindesfarne and the first of Cunecacestre, or Chester- 
upon-the-Street, to which place his see was removed pre- 
vious to its final settlement at Durham. 
Ailer a succession of many bishops, some recorded as 
learned and bookibh by monkish annalists, and nearly all 
benefactors in some way to their church, we arrive at the pe- 
riod when Aldwine was consecrated bishop of that see in the 
:rear 990. The commotions of his time madc his presidency 
a troubled and harassing one. Sweyn, king of Denmark, and 
Olduis, king of Norway, invaded England, and spreading 
themselves in bodies over the kingdom, committed many 
and cruel depredations; a strong body of these infested the 
northern coast, and approached thc vicinity of Chester-on- 
the-Street. This so alarmed Aldwine, that he resolved to 
quit his church-for the great riches and numerous relics of 
that holy place were attractive objects to the plundel'ing 
propensities of the invaders. Carrying, therefon>, the bones 
of St. Cuthbert with them-for that box of mortal dust was 
ever precious in the sight of thosc old monks-and thf' 
costly treasures of the church, not forgetting their books, 
the monks fled to Hipon, and the see, which after similar 
ad\'ersities, their predecessors one hundred and thirteen 
years ago had settled at Chestl'r, was for ever r('moved. It 
is true three or four months after, as 
ymeon of Durham tells 
us, they attempted to return, but when they reached a rlace 
called \Verdelan, "on the east and near unto Durham," they 
could not move the bier on \\ hich the body of 8t. CuthbCl:1 
was carried, although they applil'd their united strength to 
efTect it. The superstition, or perhaps simplicity, of the 
monks instantly interpreted this into a manifestation of divilH' 
interference, and they resolved not to return again to their 
old spot. And we are fllrtlwr told that after 1 hree days' 
tilsting amI pr,lyer, the Lord vouchsafed to reveal to them 
that they should bcar the saintly burden to Durham; a com- 


· Ep. ,iii. 
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mand which they piously and cheerfully obey('d. HavinO' 
arrived th
re, they fixed on a wild and uncultivated sit('
 
and making a simple oratory of wattl('s for the temporary 
reception of their relics, they set zealously to work-for 
these old monks well kn('w what labour was-to cut down 
wood, to clear the groulld, and build an habitation for them- 
selves. Shortly after, in the wilderness of that negl('cted 
spot, the worthy bishop Aldwine ereded a goodly church of 
stone to the honour of God, and as a humble tribute of grati- 
tude and love; and so it was that Aldwine, the last bishop of 
Chester-on-thc-Street, was the first of Durham. 
\V hen \V illiam Carelepho, a N orman monk, was conse- 
crated bishop, the church had so increased in wealth alld 
usefulness, that fresh wants arose, more space was requisit<.', 
and a grand('r structare would be preferable; the bishop 
thereupon pulled the old church of Aldwine down and com- 
menced the erection of a more magnificent one in its place, 
as the beauty of Durham cathedral sufficielltly testifies even 
now; and will not the lover of artistic beauty award his 
praise to the Norman bishop-those massive columns and 
stupendous arches excite the admiring wondl'r of all; built 
on a rocky eminence and surrounded by all the charms of 
a romantic scenery, it is one of th(' finest specimens of 
architecture which the enthu!.'.iasm of monkish days dedi- 
cated to piety and to God. Its liberal founder however did 
not live to see it finished, for he died in tlH' year 1095, two 
years after layillg its foundation stone. His book-loving 
propensities have been honourably recorded, and not only 
was he fond of reading, but kept the pens of the scribes in 
constant motion, and used himself to superintend the tran- 
scription of manuscripts, as the colophon of a folio volume 
in Durham library fully proves.o3:, The monkish bibliophiles 
of his church received from him a precious gift of about 40 
volumes, containing among other valuable books Prosper, 
Pompeii. Tertullian, and a great Dible in two volumes.t 
It would have been difficult perhaps to have found in 
those days a body of monks so "bookish" as those of Dur- 
ham; not only did tlu'y transcribe with astonishing rapidity, 


. Tertia Qllinquagina Augustini, markcù B. ii. 14. 
t Surtce publil,ations. vul. i. p. 1 J 7. 
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proving that there was no want of vellum there; but they 
must have buught or otherwise collected a great number 
of books; for the see of Durham, in the early part of the 
12th century, could shew a library embracing nearly 300 
volumes.* 
N or let the reader imagine that the collection possessed 
no merit in a literary point of view, or that the monks cared 
for littlc else save legends of saints or the literature of the 
church; the catalogue proves them to have enjoyed a more 
liberal and a more refined taste, and again display the clois- 
tered students of the middle ages, as the preservers of clas- 
sic learning. This is a point worth observing on looking 
over the old parchment catalogues of the mouks; tor as by 
their Epistles we obtain a knowledge of their intimacy with 
the old writers, and the use they made of them, so by 
their catalogues we catch a glimpse of the means they pos- 
sessed of becoming pCl.sonally acquainted with their beau- 
ties; by this process much light may be thrown on th
 
gloom of those long past times, and pcrhaps we shall gain 
too a better view of the state of learning existing then. 
But that the reader may judge for himself', I extract the 
names of sorne of the writers whom thc monks of Durham 
preserved and read. 


Alcuin. 
Ambrùse. 
Aratores. 
Anselm. 
Augustine. 
A viani. 
Bedc. 
Boethius. 
Bernard. 
Cassian. 
Cyprian. 
Ca:.siodorus. 
Claudius. 
Donatus. 
Esop. 
Eutropius. 


Galen. 
Gregory. 
II aimo. 
Horace. 
Homer. 
Hugo. 
J In, ellal. 
Isiodore. 
Josephus. 
Lucan. 
1\1 arcianus. 
Maximian. 
Urosius. 
Ovid. 
Pmdcntius. 
Prosper. 


Persins. 
Priscian. 
Peter Lombard. 
Plato. 
Pompeius Trogus 
Quintilian. 
Uabanus. 

olinus. 
Servius. 
Statius. 
Terence. 
Tully. 
Thcodulus. 
Virgil. 
Gl'sta Anglorum. 
Gesta :K ormanorum. 


· This catalogue is preserved at Durham, in the library of the Dean 
and Ch.lptcr, marked 13. iv. 21. It is printed in the ðurtce publica- 
tif)ns, vol. i. p. J. 
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HCGH DE PGSAR-A!\THOl'\Y llEK. 


Hugh de Pusar,* consecrated bishop in 1153, is the ne\"t 
who attracts our attention by his bibliomanical rCllOWII. lIe 
possessed perhaps the finest copy of the Holy Scriptures of 
any private collector; and he doubtless regarded his" ll1wm 
Bibliam in iv. 'l1la.qnis voillmiuiúus," with the veneration of 
a divine and the fondness of a student. He coUected what 
in those times was deemed a respectable library, and be- 
queathed no less than sixty or seventy volumes to the Dur- 
ham monks, including his great Dible, which has ever since 
been preserved with religious care; from a catalogue of 
them we learn his partiality for classical literature ; a Tully, 
Sedulus, Priscian, and Claudius, are mentioned among 
them.t 
Anthony TIek, who was appointed to the see in the year 
1283, was a most ambitious and haughty prelate, and caused 
great dissensions in his church. History proves how little 
he was adapted for the responsiblc duties of a bishop, and 
points to the field of hattle or civil pomp as most congenial 
to his disposition. He ostentatiously dlsplayell the splen- 
dour of a Palatine Prince, \\hen he contributed his powerful 
aid to the cause of his sovereign, in the Scotti!>h war, by a 
retinue of 500 horse, 1000 foot, 140 knights, and 26 htandard 
bearers,! rendered doubly impo!'>ing in those days of saintly 
worship and credulity, by the patronage of St. Cuthbert, 
under whose holy banner they marched against a brave and 
noble foe. His arbitrary temper caused sad quarrels in tl1P 
cloister which ultimately gave rise to a tedious law proceed- 
ing between him and the prior about the year 1300;
 from a 
record of this affair we learn that the bishop had borrowed 
some books from the library which afterwards he refused to 
return; there was among them a Decretal, a history of Eng- 


. " King Stephen was vncle vnto him."-Godwin's Cat. of Bishops, 
:Hl. 
t lIe died in 1195.-Godwin, p. n:J. He gave thcm also another 
Hiblp in two volumes; a list. of the "hole is J!rinted in the Surtee pub- 
lications, vol. i. p. 118. 
:;: Surtcc's Hist. of Durlmm, vol. i. p. x'\.xii. II He ,,-as wonderful1 
rich, not oncly in ready money bnt in lands also, and temporall reve- 
nues. For he might dispend ycerl'ly 500U marks."-Godwin's Cat. 
Bug. Bish. 4to.IGlII, p. 5:W. 

 Hobcrt de Gr.\ystane's ap. '''harton's Ang1. Sacr. p. 748, tOI11. i.- 
Hutchinson's Durham, vol. i. p. :l U. 
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land, a 
Iissal, and a volume called "The book of S1. Cuth- 
be>rt. in which the SI'Cl"ets of the monastery are written," 
which \Vas alone valupd at .t:200/J' probably in con<ìideration 
of the important and dc1icate matters cOlJtailwd therein. 
These proceedings were instituted by prior Boton, who 
Was fond of books, alld had a great estl'em for It>arning; he 
founded a college at Oxford for the monkish students of his 
church.t On more than one occasion he sent parcel" of books 
to Oxford; in a list of an early date it appear>; that the 
monks of Durham sent at one time twenty '\ olumes, and shortly 
after filteen more, consisting principally of church books. and 
live's of s<\Ínts.t TIll" numbers thus taken from their library 
the monks, with that love of learning for which they were so 
remarkable, anxiously replaced, by purchasing about twenty 
volumes. mallY of which contained a great numbe'r of small 
but choice pieces.
 
Hohprt de GraystalH', a monk of Durham, was elected 
bishop by the prior and chapter, and confirmed on the 10th 
of Kovembl'r, 1333, but the king, Ed\\ard III., wishing to 
advance his treasurer to that see, refus('ù his sanction to the 
proceeding; monk Hobert was accordingly deposed, and 
Uichard Angrc\ville received the mitre in his stl'ad. Ill' 
was cOllsecratl'd 011 the 19th of December ill the same year, 
by John Stratford. archbishop of Canterbury, aud iustalled 
by proxy on tlw 10th of January, 1334. 
Angraville, Aungervile, or as iw is more commonly called 
Hichard de Bury, is a name which eVNY bibiiophile will 
honour and esteem; he was indeed a bibliomaniac of the 
first order, and a sketch of his life is not only indispensable 
here, but cannot fail to interest the book-loving reader. 
But be>fore entering morc at large into his bookish propensi- 
tit's and talents. it will be necessary to say something of his 
early days, and the illllstrious caree>r nhich attended his 
political and ecclesiastical lifC'. Hichard de Bury, the son 
of Bir Uichard Angraville, was born, as his name implies, at 
nury 81. Eùmunds, in Suffolk, in the> year 12
7.11 


· Surtce pull\. vol. i. p. 121. 
t H.Liuc's KOl"lh Durh,un, p. S:J. 
:;: SlIl"tl'C public. vol. i. ]1. :
!J- &u. 
II Ch,unbre Coutill. IIi:.t DUllclm. ill'lId 
tOIll. i. 1). ï {;:J. 
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RICH_\RD DE BURY. 


Great attention was paid to the instructkn of his youthful 
mind by his maternal uncle, J olm de W illo\\ by, a priest, 
previous to his removal to Oxford. At the university he 
obtained honourable distinction, as much for his t'rtHlition 
and love of books as for the moral rectitude of his behaviour. 
'l'hese pleasing traits were the stepping stones to his future 
greatness, and on the strength of them he was select('d as 
one fully competent to undertake the education of Edward 
Prince of 'Yales, afterwards the third king of that name; and 
to Richard de Bury "may be traced the love for literature 
and the arts displayed by his pupil when on the throne. He 
was rewarded with the lucrative appointment of treasurer of 
Gascony."

 
'Yhen Edward, the prince of 'Vales. was scnt to Paris to 
assume the dominion of Guienlle, which the king had 
resigned in his favour, he was accompanied by queen 
Isabella his motlwr, whose criminal frailty, and afterwards 
conspiracy. with 
lortimcr, aroused the just illdignatioll of 
her royal hu!o>band; and commenced those civil ùis
ensions 
which rl'ndereJ the reign of Ed ward I I. so disastrous and 
turbulent. It was during these commotions that Hichard de 
Bury became a zealous partizan of the queen, to whom he 
fled, and vcntured to supply her pecuniary nece:,sities from 
the royal revenues: for this, however. he \\ as surrounded 
with imminent danger; for the killg. illstituting an inquiry 
into these proceedings, attempted his capture, which he 
narrowly C'sc.lJwd, by secreting himself in the belfry of the 
convent of Brothers l\'1inor at Paris.t 
""hen the" most invincible and most magnificcnt king" 
Edward III. was firmly seated upon th(' thronc, dignity and 
power was lavishly bestowed on this early bibliomaniac. In 
an almost illcrediblc space of tillw he was appointed cofferer 
to the killg, treasurer of the wardrobp, archdeacon of N orth- 
amptou, prebendary of Lincoln, 
artlm, Litchfield, and 
shortly afterwards kepper of the privy s('al, \\ hich office he 
held tor five years. Vuring this time he h\Íce undertook a 
visit to Italy, on a mis'iion to the snpreme pOlltifr, John XXII., 
who not only ent('rtailled him with honour and distiliction, 
. Lorù Campbell's Lives of th(' Lord Chancellors, vol. i. p. 219. 
t Abscoliùitus cst in Carnl1allili fratrum 1I1iuuI\un."-Chumbre lip. 
U'harlon, tom. i. p. 7li5. 
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but appointed him chaplain to his principal chapel, and gave 
him a bull, nominating him to the first vacant see in Eng- 
land. 
He acquirf'd whilst there an honor which reflected more 
credit than e\ en the smiles of his holiness-the brightest of 
the Italian poets, Petrarch of never dying fame-bestowed 
upon him his acquaintance and lasting friendship. De Bury 
entered Avignon fi)r the first time in the same year that 
Petrarch took up his residence there, in the house of Co- 
lonna, bishop of Lombes: two such enlightened scholars 
and indef.\tigable book collectors, sojourning in the same 
city, soon formed an intimacy.i,;. How interesting must 
their friendly meetings have been, and how delightful the 
hours s}Jent in Petrarch's library, "hich was one of great 
extent and rarity; and it is probable too that De Bury ob- 
tained Ü'om the poet a few treasures to enrich his 0\\ n stores; 
for the generosity of Petrarch was so excessive, that he could 
scarcely withhold \\ hat he hnew was so dearly coveted. 
His benevolence on one occasion deprived him and poste- 
rity of an inestimc\ble volume; he lent some manuscripts of 
the classics to his old mast<'f, \\ ho needing pecuniary aid, 
pawned them, and Cicero's books, De Gloria, were in this 
manner irrecovcrably lost. t Pctrarch acted like a true lover 
of learning; f()r whcn the shadows of old age approached, 
he presented his library, full of rare and ancient manuscripts, 
many of them enriched by his own notes, to the Venetian 
Senate, and thus I,lid the foundation of the lihrary of Saint 
Marc: he always employed a number of transcribers, who 
invariably accompanied him on his journies, and he kept 
horses to carry his books.:;: His love of reading \\-as intense. 
., \Vhelher," he writes in one of his epistles, " I am being 
shaved, or having my hair cut, \\hcther I am riding on 
horseback or taking my meals, I either read m}self or get 
some one to rI'dd to me; on thc table where I dine, and by 
the side of my bed, I have all the materials for writing.
 
\Vith the fricndship of such a student, how charming must 


· In one of his letters Pctrarch spcaks of De Bury as Finan 
ardelltis illgenii, Pet. ep. 1-3. 
t Epi
l. Senile:;, lib. x\- i. cpo L 
i FII
c )10':; E:.:.,\y:; on PClrarch, p. 151. 

 Ibid. p. 150. F,lIuil. cp. lxxii. 
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have becn the vi"it of the English ambassador, anò how 
much valuable and interesting information must 11(' have 
gleaned by his intercourse whh Petrarch anò his books. 
At Rome Hichard de Bury obtaincd many choice \'olunws 
and rare old manuscripts of the classics; for at Home indeed, 
at that time, books had become an important article of com- 
merce, and many foreign colh.ctors besides the English 
bibliomaniac resorted thcre for these treasures: to such an 
extent was this carried on, that the jealousy of Petrarch was 
aroused; who, in addressing the Hornans, exclaims, "Arc 
you not ashamed that the wrecks of your ancient grandeur, 
spared by the inundation of the barbarians, are daily sold 
hy your miscalculating avarice to foreigners'? And that 
Home is no where less known and less lovcd than at 
Rome ?" -;;. 
The immense ecclcsiastical and civil revenues which 
Aungraville enjoyed, enabled him whilst in Italy to maintain 
a most costly anti sumptuous ('stablishment: in his last visit 
alone he is said to have expcnded b,OOO marks, and he 
never appeared in public without a nunH'rous retinue of 
twenty ch'rks am] thirty- six esquircs; an appcarance which 
better became the dibTlity of his civil ofIice, than the Chris- 
tian humility of his C'cclcsiastical functions. On his return 
from this distillguishcd sojourn, he wa.. appointed, t1S we 
have said before, through the instrumentality of F.dward III., 
to the bishopric of Durham. But HOt content with these 
high preferments, his ro)'al master advanced him to still 
greater honor, and on the 28th of Scptl'mLer, 1334, he was 
made Lord Chancellor of England, '"' hich office he filled 
till the 5th of June, 133.], whe
l he C'xC'hanged it for that of 
high treasurer. 1Ie was twice appointl'd ambassador to the 
king of France, respecting the claims of Ed ward of England 
to the crown of that country. De flury, 
d1Ïlst negociating 
this affair, visited Antwerp and Brabant fur the furtherance 
of the object of his mission. and he fully embraced this rarc 
opportunity of adding to his literary stores, and returued to 
his fatherland well laden with many choice and costly manu- 
scripts; for in all his perilous missions he carried about with 
him, as he tells us, that love of books which many waters 


· lIortatio ad Xicol. Laurent retrar, Or. vol. i. 1). 596. 
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could not extinguish, but which greatly sweetened the bitter- 
ness of peregrination. 'Vhilst at Paris he wa'i especially 
assiduous in collecting, and he rclates with intense rapture, 
how many choice librariC's he found there full of all kinds of 
books, which temptf'd him to spend his money freply; and 
with a gladsome heart he gave his dirty lucre for treasures 
so inestimable to the bibliomaniac. 
llpfore the commencpment of the war which arose from 
the disputed claims of Edward, Richard de Bury returned 
to enjoy in sweet seclusion his bibliomanical propensities. 
The modern bibliophiles \\ ho know wlwt it is to revel in 
the enioyment of a goodly library, luxuriant in costly bind- 
ings and rich in bibliographical rarities. who are fully suscept- 
iblc to the delights and exquisite sensibilities of that sweet 
madness called bibliomania, will readily comprehend the 
multiplied plcasures of that c u'ly and illustrious bibliophile 
in the spclusion of Auckland P,dacc; he there ardcntly 
applied his energies and wealth to the accumulation of 
books; and whilst engaged in this pleasing avocation, let us 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of him. Chambre, to whom 
we are indebted for many of tlH' above particuldrs, tells us 
that Uichard de Bury was learned in the governing of his 
house, hospitable to strangl'rs, of great charity, and fond of 
disputation with the lcarned, but 11l' principally delighted 
in a multitude of books, Isle sU11lmè dl'll'clabalur mullitudine 
librorum,* and possessed more books than all the bishops 
put togpther, an aS8crtion which requires some modification, 
and must not be too strictly r('gardcd, for book collecting at 
that time was bccoming a favuurite pursuit; still the language 
of Chambre is t'xpressivl', and clearly proves huw extensive 
must have been his libraries, one of which he fornll'd in each 
of his various palaces, divl'rsis mancriis. So ('ngros<;ed was 
that worthy bishop with thc passion of book collecting, that 
his dormitory was strewPI) juceb((nt with tl)('m, in l'vcry 
nook and corner choice volumes werc scattered, so that it 
was almost impossible for any pcrsun to entl'r without 
placing his ft'et upon some book.t lIe kept in regular 
employment no small assl'mblage of antiqu,.ries, scnbes, 
bookbinders, correctors, illuminators, and all such persons 


. ApIU/ Wharton Allg. Sac. lom. i. {I. 7Gj. 
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who werc capable of being useful in the service of books, 
lilJroru1Jl serviliis utililer.
;' 
During his retircment he wrote a book, from the perusal 
of which the bibliomaniac will obtain a full measure of 
delight and jnstruction. It is a faithful record of the life 
and experience of this bibliophile of the olden time. lIe 
tells us how he collected his vcllum treasures-his" crack- 
ling tomes" so rich in illuminations and calligraphic art!- 
how he prcscrved them, and how he would have others read 
thcm. Costly indeed must have been the book gems he 
amassed together; tor foreign countrirs, as well as the scribes at 
?ome, yielJed ample means to augmcnt his stores, and were 
lllcessantly employed in sparching for rarities which his 
heart yearned to possess. He completed his Philobiblon at 
his palace of Auckland on the 2-1th of January, 13.t-l.t 
VVe learn from the prologue to this rare and charming 
little volume how true and genuine a bibliomaniac was 
Richard de Bury, for he tells us there, that a vehement love 
amor e.Teilel of books had so powerfully seized all the fJ.cul- 
ties of his mind, that dismissing all other avocations, he had 
applied the ardour of his thoughts to the acquisition of 


· MS. Harleian, No. 322-1, fo. 89, b. 
t There are two :\1SS. of the Philobiblon in the British Museum, 
which [ quote in gi'oiug my Latin Extracts. The first is ill the Cotton 
collection, marked Appendix iv. foi. ]03. At the end are these lines, 
Ric de Armgervile cogllomillato de Bury, DUllelm. Episc. PhilohiMon 
completum ill Jlallerio de Auckland, d. 2-1 Jail. J 3 n, fo1. IE), b. 
The other is in the Ilarleian Collection, No. 3:!21, both are in fine 
preservation. The first IJrinted edition apppared at Cologne, 1173, 
in 4to. without pagination, signatures, or catchwords, witb -I.., leaves, 
26 lines on a full page; for some time, on account of its excessive 
rarity, which kept it from the eyes of book-lovers, biblio
raphers 
confused it with the second edition printed by Jolm and Conr,ld Hüst, 
at Spires, in 1-183, <-lto., which, like the first, is without p,lg-ination, 
signatures, or catchwords, but it has oniy 39 pages, with 31 lincs on a. 
full page. Two editions were printed in 15UU, lto. at Paris, but I 
have ouly secn one of them A fifth edition was Jlrinted at Oxford 
by T. J(ames), 4.to.1599. In JGI-1 it was published by Goldastus in 
8vo. at Frankfort, with a Pltilologicarillm Epistolarllm Cellluria rllla. 
Another cdition of this same book was printed in 1671, 8vo. at Leipsie, 
and a still better edition appeared ill no:! by Schmidt, in 4.10. The 
Philobiblon has recently been trallslatc!i by In
lis, 8\"0. I_ond. 18:
 1, 
with much accuracy and spirit, a.nd [ h.\\"c in m,my cases availed 
myself of this edition, though 1 do not ahuys exactly follow it. 
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books. Expense to him was quite an after thoug11t, and 
he begrudged no amount to possess a volume of rarity 
or antiquity. \Visdom, he says, is an infinite treas:.Ire 
iìcfinitus tlte.r;aurus, thc valuC' of which, in his opinion, 
\\-as beyond all things; for how, he ask.., can the sum be too 
great which purchases such vast delight. \\' e cannot 
admire the purity of his Latin so much as the enthusiasm 
which pcrvades it; but in the eyes of the bibliophile this 
will amply compensate for his minor imperfections. \Vhen 
cxpatiating on the value of his books he appears to unbosom, 
as it were, all the inwnrd rapturc of lovc. A very lwlluo 
lilJroru7Jl-a very :\Ialiabechi of a collector, Jl't Ilf' encou- 
ra.
ed no selfish fcding to alloy his pleasure or to minglc 
bitterness with the sweet.. of his avocation. His knowledge 
he freely imparted to others, and his books he gladly lent. 
This is apparent in the PhilobiblolJ; and his gelierous spirit 
warms his diction-not always chaste-into a fluent elo- 
quence. lIis composition overflows with figurative expres- 
SIOns, yet the rude ungainly form on which they are 
moulded deprive them of all claim to clegance or chastity; 
but while the homclines.. of his diction fails to impress us 
with an idca of his versatility as a writer, his chatty anec- 
dotal style rivets and keeps the mind amused, so that we 
rise from the little book with the consciousness of havinO' 
obtained much profit and satÍsfc\ction from its perusal. N o
 
is it only the bibliomaniac\\- ho may hope to ta<;te this plea- 
sure in devouring the sweet contents of the Philobiblon; 
for thcrc are many hints, mal1Y wisc sayings, and many sin- 
gular ideas scattcred over its pages, which will amuse or 
instruct thc general reader and the lover of olden literature. 
"Te observe too that Uichard de Bury, as a writer, was far 
in advance of his age, and his work manifests an unusual 
freedom and independencl' of mind in its author; for 
although living in monkish days, whf'n the eccll'siastics wcre 
almost supreme in power and wealth, he was fully sensible 
of the vile corruptions and abominations which were spread- 
ing about that time so fearfully among somc of the cloistered 
dl'votees-the spotless purity of thc primitive times '''as 
s('arce knon n then-and the dark periods of the middle 
ages wl're bright and holy, when compared with the loose- 
ncss and cal'l1ality of those turbulent days. Richard de 
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Bury dipped his pen in gall when he spokc of these sad 
things, and doubtles<; many a rC'velling monk winced under 
the lashing words he applied to them; not only does he 
upbraid them for tllC'ir carelessness in religion, but severely 
reprimands their inattention to litt'l"ature anù learning. 
.. The monks," he says, " in the present day seem to be 
occupiC'd in emptying cups, not in correcting codicC's, 
CalicllJUs epota71dis, non cOlÌicilJUs eme'lldandis, which they 
mingle with the lascivious music of Timotllf'us, RIllI emulate 
his immodest mauners, so that the sportive song canlus 
lulÌeutis, (lnd IJOt the plaintive hymn, proceeds from thC' 
cells of the monks. Flocks and fleeces, grain and grandries, 
gardens and olives, potions and goblets, are in this day 
lessons and studies of the monks, except some chos<'n few."" 
He speaks in equally harsh t('rms of the relig-ious mC'ndi- 
cants. He accuses them of f()rgeting the words (lnd admo- 
nitions of their holy founder, who was a grC'at lover of Looks. 
He wishes them to imitate the ancient members of that 
fraternity, \\ ho \\'cre poor in spirit, but most rich in faith. 
But it must be remembered, that about this time the mendi- 
cant friars W0re treated with uudesen'ed contempt, and 
much ill feeling rose against thcm among the clergy, but 
the clC'rgy were somewhat prejudicerl in their judgment. 
The order of 
t. Dominic, which a century before gloriI'd 
in the approbation of the pope, and in the enjoyment of 
his potf'ntial Lulls, now winced under gloomy and forebo- 
diug fmwns. The sovereign Pontiff IIonorius III. gratefully 
embraced the service of these friars, and confirmed their 
order with important privileges. His succeðsor, Gregory IX. 
ratified these t
lVOurS to gain their useful aid in proping up 
the papal power, and commanded the C'cclcsiastics by a bull 
to receive these "well-beluved children and IH"C'[tching 
friars" of his. with hospitality and respect. Thus established 
they wcre able to Lear the tossings to and fm which suc- 
ct'cding years produced; but in Uichard de B1Ilfs timc 
darl"er clouds were gathcring-great HII'll had sevcrely 
chastised them with thcir pens and denounced them ill 


. " Grrges ct Vellera, Frngcs ct }lOnea, Porri et Olcra, Potus et 
Pater.l rectiunes SUIII hudie et stuùiu monachurum."-1\lS. lIarl. 2321, 
CuI. ;9, a; 1\1S. Cot. ap. iv. [0, 10:-1, a. 
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their preachings. SO.Jn after a host of others sprang up 
-among thc most remarkable of whom were Johannes 
Puliaco, and Fltzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
was a dear fi'iend and chaplain of Richard de Bury's 
and many learned disputations were carried on between 
them.* The celebrated oration of Fitzralph's, cited in the 
presence of tl1C' pope, Was a powerful blow to the mendicant 
friars, an examll1ation of tllf' matter has ratlll'r perplexpd 
than cleared the subject, and I find it difficult which side to 
favour, the cll'rgy seem to d('nounce the begging frié1rs more 
from envy, and interested motivl.'s, for dIPY looked with e
- 
treme jealousy at the encroachments they had made upon 
their ecclesiastical functions of confession, absolution, &.c. so 
profitable to the c1.urch in those days. In these mc\ttl.'l'S 
the church had hitherto reserv('d a sole monopoly, and the 
clergy now determined to protect it with all tl1(' powers of 
oratorial dcnunciation; but. looking bcyond this veil of pre- 
judice, I am prone to fl.'gard them fhvourably, for tlll'ir in- 
tense love of books, which they sought for and bought up 
with passionate cageruess. }'Ïtzralph, quite unintentionally, 
Lestows a bright complimcnt upon them, and as it bears 
upon our subject and illustratcs the learning of the timc, I 
am lI'mpteJ to give a few extracts; he sorely laments the 
decrease of the number of stmll'nts in th.. univl.'rsitv of Ox- 
ford; .. So," says 11(', .. that yet in my t) me, in the" univL'r- 
sitie of Oxenford, were thirty thousand Scolt'rs at OIlI.'S; anJ 
now beth unncthet si::\.e thousand:' t All the blame of this 
he lays to the friars, and accuses them of doing" more grete 
ddmage to learning." .. For these orders of beggers, for ende- 
lcss wynnYlIges that thei getcth by ol'ggyng of the forscide 
pryvyleges of schriftl's alld sC'pultures and othere, tlH'i b('tll 
now so mu1tiplyed in conventes alld in pI'l'SOIlS. Thelt many 
mell tellith that in gClwr.t! studies 1II11ll'lhe, is it louIII.I(' to 
sillynge a pfitablc book of) e faculte of art, ofdy\) nJtl.', olla\H> 
canon, of phisIk, other of lawe civil. but alII.' bookf's blth y_ 
bougt of Frcres, so that in en ech com ent of Jo'reres is a 
noble librarye and a grcte,
 ami so that ene-rf'ch Frere that 


· Wharton Ang. Sac. tom. i. 11. 7(jG, h(' is called Ricardll8 Ill::- 
RlIuue posluTIlodzlTIl ArcllÌep,sl'ojJIlS A,.mac!imms. t 
kilrl"clv. 
t Tlilns!al('d by Trevis.,. 
1:S. 1l.lflei.llI, 
o. 1900, fol. II b.' 

 The uligillal is gram/is et IlOlli/IS libra,.ia. 
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hath state in scole, siche as thei beth nowe, hath an hughe 
librarye. And also y sent of my Sugettl's *" to scale thre 
other faure pcrsons, and hit is said me that somc of them 
beth comc home azcn for thei myst noug-tt findl' to sclle ovn 
goode Bible; llother othere couendblet books." This 
strange accusation, proves how industriously the friars col- 
lected books. and we cannot lwlp regarding them with much 
esteem for doing so. Uichard de Bury, fully admits his 
obligations to the mcnòicants, from whom he obtained many 
choice transcripts. "\\llell indeed," says lw, ., wc hap- 
pened to turn aside to the towns and place's where the afore- 
said paupers had convents, we were not slack in visiting 
their chests and other repositories of books, for there, amidst 
tbe òeepest poverty, we found the most exalted riches trca- 
sured up ; there, in their satchells and baskets, we discovered 
not only the crumbs that fell from the master's table for the 
little dogs, but indeed the shew bread without leaven, the 
bread of angels, containing in itself all that is delectable; and 
moreover, he says, that he found these friars "not selfish 
boarders, but nwct profcssors of f'nlightened knowledge." g 
In the scventh chapter of his work, he deplores the sad 
destruction of books by war and fire, and laments the loss of 
thc 700,000 volumes, which happened in the Alexandrian 
expedition; but thc eighth chapter is the one which the 
bibliomaniac will regard with thc greate'st interest, for Hich- 
ard de Bury tells liS there. how he collected together his 
rich and ample library. ., For although," he writes, " from 
our youth wc have evcr been delighted to hold special and 
social communion with literary men and lovers of books, 
yet prosperity attending us, having obtained the notice of 
his majesty the king, and being receivcd into his own family, 
wc acquired a most amplc facility of visiting at pleasure and 
of hunting, as it \V('rc, some of the most delightful covers, 
the pu.blic and private libraries lJrimlaS IU1Jl communes, 
both of the regulars and seculars. Indeed while we lwr- 
formed th
 duties of Chancellor and Treasurer of the most 
invincible and ever mélgnificently triumphant king of Eng- 
land, Edward III., of that name after the conquest, whose 
days may the Most High long and tranquilly deign to prc- 
· Chaplains. t Could not. t Profitable. 
Philobiblon, transl. by Inglis, p. :JG. 
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serve. After first inquiring into the things that concerned his 
court, and then the pubic affairs of his kingdom, an easy 
opening was afforded us, under the countenance of royal 
favour, for freely searching the hiding places of books. 
For the flying fame of our love had already spread in all di- 
rcctions, and it was reported not only that we had a longing 
desire for books, and especially for old ones, but that any 
one could more easily obtain our favours by quartos than 
by money.* 'Vherefore when supported by the bounty of 
the aforesaid princc of worthy memory, we were enabled to 
opposc or advance, to appoint or discharge; crazy quartos 
and tottering {Ï)lios, precious however in our sight as well 
as in our affections, flowed in most rapidly from the great 
and the small, instead of new year's gifts and remunerations, 
and instead of prcscnts and jewcls. Then the cabinets of 
the most noble monasteries tunc nobilissimos monasll'rios 
werc opened, cases were unlocked, caskets were unclaspcd 
and sleeping volumes soporata volumina which had slum- 
bered for long ages in thcir sepulchres were rouscd up, and 
those that lay hid in dark places in locis tenebrosis were 
overwlwlmed with the rays of a new light. Books hereto- 
fore most delicate now become corrupted and abominable, 
lay lifeless, covered indf'ed with the excrefficnts of mice and 
pierced through with the gnawing of worm"); and those 
that werc formerly clothed with purple and fine linen, were 
now seen rl'posing in dust and ashcs, givcn over to oblivion 
and the abode of moths. Amongst thesc, nevcrthcless, as 
time served, we sat down morc voluptuolisly than the deli- 
cate physician could do amidst his stores of aromatics: and 
where we found an object of love, we found also an as- 
suagement. Thus the sacrcd vessel of science came into thc 
power of our disposnl, some being givcn, some sold, .and 
not a few lent f()r a time. \\ïthout doubt many who per- 
ceived us to bc contc>nted with gifts of this kind, studied to 
contribute these things frcely to our use, which they could 
· .. Curiam deinde vero Hem. publicam Hcglli sui Cacellarii, viz.: 
est ac Thesaurii fugeremur officiis, patesccbat nobis aditus facilcs regal 
favoris intuitu, ad libros latebr,ts liberc pcrscrula tandas am oris qnippc 
noslri f,una volatitis j.lI11 ubiq:;. pcrcrcluit lam qs libros et maxime ve- 
terum fcrabatnr cupiùilc las vcslcrc po"sc vero qncmlibet n03trum per 
quateruos f,lcilius quam per llCcuni,lnl adipisa f,lVorcm."-l\1S. lIari. 
fo. E(). a. 
lS. Cutt. no. b. 
G 
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1110st conveniently do without themselves. 'Ve took care, 
J!owever, to conduct the business, of such so favourably, 
that the profit might accrue to them; justicc suffered there- 
fore no detriment." Of this, however, a doubt will intrude 
itself upon our minds, in defiance of the affirmation of my 
Lord Chancellor; indeed, the paragraph altogether is un- 
favourable to the character of so great a man, and fully 
proves the laxity of opinion in those days of monkish supre- 
macy on judicial matters; but we must be generous, and 
allow something for the corrupt usages of the age, but I 
cannot omit a circumstance clcarly illustrative of this point, 
which occurred between the bibliomanical ChancC'lIor, and 
the abbot of St. Alban's, the aflitir is recorded in tJ)(' chro- 
nicle of the abbey aud transpired during the time Hichard 
de Bury hcld the privy seal; in that office he appears to 
have favoured the monks of the abbey in their disputes with 
the townspeople of St. Alban's respccting some posscssions 
to which the monks tenaciously adhered and defended as 
their rightful property. Richard dc 'VaUingford, who was 
then abbot, convoked the cIder monks convocatls senioribus, 
and discussed with them, as to the most effectual way to ob- 
tain the goodwill and favour of de Bury; after duc conside- 
ration it was decided that no gift was likely to prove so ac- 
ceptable to that father of English bibliomalJia, as a present 
of some of their choice books, aud it was at last agreed to 
send four volumes, "that is to say Terence, a Virgil, a 
Quintilial1, and J crome against Ruffinus," and to sell him 
Illany others from their library, this they sent him intimation 
of, and a purchase was ultimately agrced upon between 
thcm. The monks sold to that rare collector, thirty-two choice 
tomes tr
f)inta duos libros, for the sum of fifty pounds of 
silver quinginta libris argenti.. But there were other bib- 
liophiles and bookworms, than Richard de Bury, in old Eng- 
land then; for many of the brothers of St. Alban's who had 
nothing to do with this transaction, cried out loudly against 
it, and denounced rather openly the policy of sacrificing 
their mental trcasures for the aC(luisition of pecuniary gain, 
· MS. Cottonian Claudius, E. iv. fol. 203, b, Warton's 1/ist. of 
Poeiry, Vissert. ii.; and Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 6lJ. Both 
I1IJ!icc this circumstance as a proof of the scarcity of books in Dc 
Bury's time. 
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but fortunately the loss was only a temporary one, for on the 
death of Richard de Bury, many of these volumes wert' 
restored to the monks, who in return became the purchasers 
from his executors of many a rare old volume from the 
bishop's library.* To resume our extracts from the philo- 
biblon, De Bury proceeds to further particulars relative to 
his book collecting career, and becomes quite eloquent in 
detailing these circumstances; but (rom the eighth chapter 
we shall contcnt ourselves with one more paragraph. 
" Moreover," says he, " if we would have amassed cups of 
gold and silver, excellent horses, or no mcan sums of money. 
we could in those days have laid up abundance of wealth for 
ourselves. But wc regard cd books not pounds, and valued 
codices more than florens, and preferred paltry pamphlets to 
pampered palfreys.t In addition to this we were charged 
with frequent embassies of the said prince of e\'erlasting 
memory, and owing to the multiplicity of state affairs, \VerI-' 
Bent first to the Roman chair, thcn to the court of France, 
then to various other kingdoms of the world, on tedious em- 
bassies and in perilous times, carrying about with us that 
fondness for books, which many \\aiers could not extin- 
guish."t The booksellers found Richard de Bury a gen('- 
rous and profitable customer, and those residing abroad 
received commissions constantly from him. "Besides the 
opportunities," he writes, "already touched upon, we casily 
acquired the notice of the stationers and librarians, not cnly 
within the provinces of our native soil, but of those disperscd 
over the kingdoms of France, Gcrmany, and Italy." g 
Such was bibliomania five hundred years ago! and dops 
not the reader bchold in it the very type and pcrsonification 


. Ibid. Among the l\f
S. in the Royal Library, there is a copy of 
John of Salisbury's EntellticuB \\ hich contains the following note, 
H H unc librum fccit dominus Symon abbas 
. Albani, ql1cm postea 
v('nditum domino Ricardo de Bury. E pi!lcope Dunelmcnsi emit 
Michael ,lb1ms S. Albani ab exccutoribus prædicti cpiscopi, A. D. 13-15:' 
Markcd IJ D. i\.. 3. Thc same abbot expendcd a large sum ill buying 
books for the library, but we shall speak more of Michael de ,V cnt- 
morc by nnd byc. 
t .. ::;cd rc\'crn libros non libras maluimus, Codicesque plus qunm 110- 
renos, nc pamplctos cxiguos incrussntis prætulimus palafridis."-1\lS. 
Harl. fo. 81j a.!\1 S. Cotto fo. Ill, n. 
-: Inglis's Translation, p. 53. 
 Ibid, 58. 
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of its existence now'? does he not see in Richard de Bury 
the prototype of a much honoured and agrf'eable bibliophilc 
of our own time'? Nor has the renowneò " l\Iaister Dibdin" 
described his book-hunting tours with more enthusiasm or 
delight ;-with what a thrill of rapture would that worthy 
doctor haye explored those monastic treasures which De 
Bury found hid in locis tenebrosis, antique Bibles, rare 
}'athers, rich Classics or gems of monkish lorc-enough to 
fire the brain of the most lymphatic bibliophile were within 
the grasp of the industrious and eager Richard de Bury- 
that old "Amator Librorum," like his imitators of the pre- 
sent day, cared not whither he went to collect his books- 
dust and dirt were no barriers to him; at every Hook and 
corner where a stationer's stall* appearcd, he would doubtless 
tarry in defiance of the cold winds or scorching sun, ex- 
ploring the ancient tomes reposing there. N or did he neg- 
lect the houses of the country rectors; and even the humblc 
habitations of the rustics wcre diligently ransackcd to in- 
crease his collections, and from these sources he gleaned 
many rude but pleasing volumcs, perhaps full of old popular 
poetry! or the wild Romances of Chivalry which cnlivened 
the halls and cots of our forefathers in Gothic days. 
'Ve must not overlook the faet that thi" Treatisc on thl.' 
Lovc of Books was written as an accompaniment to a noble 
and generous gift. Many of the parchment volumes which 
De Bury had collected ill his" perilous embassies," he gave, 
with thc spirit of a true lover of learning, to the Durham 
College at Oxford, for the use of the Students of his Church. 
I cannot but regret that the names of thcse books, of n:ltich 
lw llOd made a calalo!pu>,t have not been preserv('d; perhaps 
thp document may yet be discovered among the vast collec- 


· The Stationers or Booksellers carried 011 their business on open 

talls.-Hallam, Lit. Europe, vol. i. p. =339. It is pleasing to think 
that the same temptations "hich allure the bookworm now, in his PC1- 
ambulations can claim such great .1.ntiqnity, and that throu/!h so many 
ccnturies, bibliophiles ami bibliopoles remain unaltered in their habits 
aud singularities; but alas! this worthy relic of the middle ages 1 fcar 
is pashing into obli\ion. Plate-gla
s frunts .md bulky cxpensi\"c cata- 
logues form the bookseller's pride in these days of speed and progress, 
and offer more splendid temptations to the eullector ; but sad obstacles 
to the hungry student and black-letter balgain hmlters. 
t Philob. xix. 
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tions of manuscripts in thc Oxonian libraries; but the book 
being written for this purpose, the author thought it con- 
sistent that full directiolJs should be givcn for the preserva- 
tion and regulation of the library, and we find the last 
chapter devoted to this matter; but we must not close the 
Philobiblon without noticing his admonitions to the students, 
some of whom he upbraids for the carelessness and disrespect 
which they manifest in perusing books. "Lct there," says 
he, with all the vencration of a passionate booklover, " be a 
modest decorum in opening and closing of volumcs, that 
they may neithcr be unclasped with precipitous haste, nor 
thrown aside after inspection without being duly closed."* 
Loving and venerating a book as De Bury did, it was agony 
to see a volume suffering under the indignities of the igno- 
rant or thoughtlcss student whom he thus keenly satirizes:- 
" You will perhaps see a stiffnecked youth lounging slug- 
gishly in his study, while the frost pinches him in winter 
time; oppr
ssed with cold his watery nose drops, nor does 
he take the trouble to wipe it with his handkerchief till it 
has moistened the book beneath it with its vile dcw;" nor 
is he .. ashamed to cat fruit and cheese over an opcn book, 
or to transfer his empty cup from side to side;" he reclines 
his elbow on the volume, tnrns down the leaves, and puts 
bits of straw to denote thc place he is reading; he stuff.. the 
book with leavcs and flowers, and so pollutes it with filth 
find dust." \Vith this our extracts from the Philobiblon 
mu')t close-enough has bcen said and transcribed to place 
the Lord Chancellor of the puis-milt King Edward III. among 
thc foremost of the bibliomaniacs of the past, and to show 
how valuable wcre his efforts to literature and learning; 
indeed, like Petrarch in Italy was Richard de Bury in Eng- 
land-both enthu'iiastic collectors and preservcrs of ancient 
manuscripts, and both pioneers of that rl'vivalof European 
Literature which soon afterwards followcd. In the four- 
teenth century we cannot imagine a more useful or more 
essential persoll than the bibliomaniac, for that surely was 
the harvest day lor the gathering in of that food on which 
· Inglis, p. 96. "In primis quidam circa claudcnda ct apicnda volu- 
mina, Bit malura modestia; ut nee præeipiti Ccstinatiouc solvJ.ulUI", 
lice iu;;pcrtione finita, sin a clausum debita dimitlantur." ..118. IIarl. 
fol. 103. 
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thc minds of future generations were to subsist. And who 
reaped so laboriously or gleaned so carefully as those two 
illustrious scholars ? 
Richard de Bury was no unsocial bookworm; for whilst 
he loved to seek the intercourse of the learned dead, he was 
far from being regardless of the living. Next to his clasped 
vellum tomes, nothing afforded him so much delight as an 
erudite disputation with his chaplains, who were mostly men 
of acknowlcdgcd learning and talent; among them were 
"Thomas Bradwardyn, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and Richard Fitz-Raufe, afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh; 'V alter Burley, John Maudyt, Robert Holcote, 
Richard of Kil wington, all Doctors in Theology, omncs Doc- 
tores in Tlteologia: Richard Benworth, aftcrwards Bishop 
of London, and \V alter Segraffe
 afterwards Bishop of Ches- 
ter ; "'off. with thcse congenial spirits Richard de Bury held 
long and pleasing conversations, doubtless full of old book- 
wisdom and quaint Gothic lore, derived from still quainter 
volumes; and after meals I dare say they discussed the 
choice volume which had been read during their repast, as 
was the pious custom of those old days, and which was not 
l1eglected by De Bury, for "his manncr was at dinncr and 
supper time to have somc good booke read unto him."t 
Aud now ill bidding farewell to the illustrious Aungraville- 
for little more is known of his biography-lct me not forget 
to pay a passing tributc of respect to his private character, 
which is right worthy of a cherished r<,membrance, and de- 
rivcs its principal lustre from the cminent degree in which 
he was endowed with thc greatest of Christian virtues, and 
which, when practised with sincerity, covercth a multitude 
of sins; his charity, indeed, forms a delightful trait in the 
character of that great man; every week he distributed food 
to the poor; eight quarters of wheat octo quarlt!ria fru- 
mcnti, and the fragments from his own table comforted the 
indigent of his church; and always when he journied from 
K ewcastle to Durham, he distributed twclve marks in re- 
lic\'ing the distresses of the poor; from Durham to Stockton 
eight marks; and from thc same place to his palace at Auke- 
land five marks; and when he rode from Durham to 
Iiddle- 
· Chambre ap. 'Wharton, tom. i. p. iGG. 
t Goùwin Cat. of Dish. 525. 
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ham he gave away one hundred shillings.. Living in 
troublou') times, we do not find his name coupled with any 
great achievement in the political sphere; his talents were 
not the most propitious for a statesman among the fierce 
barons of the fourteenth ccntury; his spirit loved converse 
with the dpparted grt>at, and shone more to advantage in the 
quiet closet of the bibliomaniac, or in fulfilling the benevo- 
lent duties of a bishop. Yet he was successful in all that 
the ambition of a statesman could desire, the friend and 
confidant of his king: holding the highest offices in the state 
compatible with his ecclesiastical position, with wealth in 
abundance, and blessed with the friendship of the learned 
and the good, we find little in his earthly career to darken 
thc currcnt of his existencc, or to disturb the last hours of a 
life of near three score ycars. He dicd lamented, honoured, 
and esteemed, at Aukcland palace, on the fourtecnth of 
April, in the year 1345, in the fifty-cighth year of his age, 
and was buried with all due solcmnity before the altar of the 
bles')cd Mary Magdalene, at the south anglc of the church 
of Durham. His bones are now mingled with the dust and 
gone, but his memory is engraven on tablets of life; the 
hearts of all bibliomania
s love and esteem his name for the 
many virtues with which it was adorned, and delight to chat 
with his choice old spirit in the Philobiblon, so congenial to 
their bookish souls. No doubt the illustrious example of 
Richard de Bury tended materially to spread far and wide 
the spirit of bibliomania. It certainly operated powcrfully 
on the monks of Durham, who not only by transcribing, but 
at thc cost of considerable sums of money, greatly increased 
their library. A catalogue of the collection, taken some forty 
Yl'ars after the death of De Bury, is prescrved to this day at 
Durham, and shows how considerably they augmented it 
during a space of two hundred years, or from the time when 
the fOl"llwr list was written. If the bibliomaniac can obtain 
a sight of this ancient catalogue, he will dwell over it with 
astonishment and delight-immaculate volumes of Scripture 
-fathers find classics bespeak its richness and extent, and 
Robert of Langchester, the librarian who wrote it, with pious 
pretl
rencc pl(lCes first on the list thc magnificent lliblc \\ hich 
bi
hop lIngo gave them many years betore. This rare bib- 
· Chambre up. Wharton, tom. i. p. 7G6. 
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lical treasure, then the pride and glory of the collection, is 
now in the Durham Library; but to look upon that fair ma- 
nuscript will make the Llood run cold-barbarous dc!>ecra- 
tion has been committed by some bibliopegistical hand; the 
splendid illuminations so rich and spirited, which adorned 
the beauteous tomes, dazzled an ignorant mind, who cut 
them out and robbed it of half its intercst and value. 
From near 600 volumes which the list enumerates, I can- 
not rcfrain from naming two or three. I have scarched over 
its biblical department in vain to discover mention of the 
celebrated ., Saint Cuthbert's Gospels." It is surprising 
they should have forgotten so rich it gem, for although four 
copies of the Gospels appear, not one of them answers to its 
description; two arc specified as " '/long/os;" it could not 
have bcen either of those: another, the most intcrcsting of 
the whol(', is rccorded as the veIlerable TIede's own copy! 
'Vhat bibliophile can look unmoved upon those time 
honoured pages, without indeed all the warmth of his book- 
love kindling forth into a very fi'cnzy of rapturc and venera- 
tion! So fairly wriU('n, and so accuratcly transcribed, it is 
one of the most precious of the mauy gems which now crowd 
the shelves of the Durham Library, and is wdl worth a 
pilgrimage to view it.* But this cannot be St. Cuthbert's 
Gospels, and the remaining copy is mentioned as " (..!uarleur 
.Rvan,qelum," fo1. ii., ., se lavan/em ;" now I have looked at 
thc splendid volume in the British M u<;eum, to see if the 
catchword answered to this description, but it does not; so 
it cannot be this, which I might have imagined without the 
trouble of a research, for if it was, they surcly would not 
have forgotten to mention its celebrated coopertoria. 
Passing a splendid array of Scriptures whole and in parts, 
for there was no paucity of the sacred volume in that old 
monkish library, and fathers, doctors of the Church, school- 
nwn, lives of saints. chronicles, profane writers, philosophi- 
cal aud logical treatises, medical works, grammers, and books 
of devotion, we are particularly struck with the appearance 
of so mau)" fine classical authors. 'V orks of Virgil (including 
thp Æneid), Pompr>ius Trogus, Claudiu8, Juvenal, Terence, 
Ovid, Prudentius, Quintilian, Cicero, Bæthius, and a host 
..It is marked A. ii. IG, and described in the old MS. catalogue as 
De manu Bedæ, ii. ro!. Baptizalus. 
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of others are in abundance, and form a catalogue rendered 
doubly exciting to the bibliophile by the insertion of an 
occasional note, which tells of its antiquity,
 rarity, or value. 
In somc of the volumes a curious inscription was inscrted, 
thundering a cun,e upon any who would dare to pilfer it 
from the library, and for so sac religious a crime, calling 
down upon them the maledictions of Saints Maria, Oswald, 
Cuthbert, and Benedict.t A volume cOlltaining the lives of 
St. Cuthbert, St. Oswald, and St. Aydani, is described as 
" Liber speciall's et preciosus cum signaculo deaurato." 
Thomas Langley, who was chancellor of England and 
bishop of Durham in the year 1406, collectcd mauy choice 
books, and left somc of them to the library of Durham 
church; among them a copy of Lyra's Commelltaries stands 
conspicuous; hc also bequcathed a number of volumes to 
many of his private friends. 
There are few monastic libraries whose progress we can 
trace with so much satisfaction as the one now under con- 
sideration, for we have another catalogue compilcd during 
the librarianship of John Tyshbourne, in the year 1416,t in 
which many errors appearing in the former ones are care- 
fully corrected; books which subsequent to that time had 
bcen lost or stolen, are hcre accountcd for; many had becn 
sent to the studcnts at Oxford, and others have notes ap- 
pcnded, implying to whom the volume had becn lcnt; thus 
to a " Plores Hernardi," occurs " Prior debit, I Kempe 
Episcopi London;'." It is, next to Monk Hcnry's of Cdn- 
tcrbury, one of the best of all thc monkish catalogues I have 
seen; not so much for its cxtent, as tlMt here and there it 
fully partakes of thc charactcr of a catalogue Baisonné; for 
terse sentenccs arc affixed to some of the more remarkable 
volumcs, briefly dcscriptive of their value; a circumstance 
seldom obscrvable in thcse early attempts at bibliography. 
In taking leave of Durham library, necd I say th.lt the 


. The attracti\e words" Est vctus Liber" oftcn occur. 
t From a volumc of Thomas Aquinas, the following is transcribcd: 
.. Lib. Sti CuthLerti de Dunclm, ex procuratione frJ.tis Uobcrti dc 
Grayst:me qucm qui aliena \crit malcdictioncm Sanctorum Mariæ, 
OS\\ uldi, Cuthbcrti et ß('uedicti incunat." See Surtee publications, 
\"01. i. p. x""xv., whcrc othl'r iU:.tanccs are givcn. 

 Surtcc publ. "01. i. p. R
). 
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bibliomaniacs who flourished there in the olden time, not 
only collected their books with so much industry, but knew 
well how to use them too. The reaùer is doubtless awarc 
how many learned men dwelled in monkish times within 
those ancient walls; and if he is inquisitivc about such 
things has often enjoyed a few hours of pleasant chat over 
the historic pages of Symeon of Durham,-;:' Turgot and \Ves- 
sington, t and has often heard of brothcrs LawrencC',t H<'gi- 
Dald,
 and Bolton; but although unheeded now, many a 
monkish bookworm, glorying in the strict observancc of 
Christian humility, and so unknown to fame, lies buried 
beneath that splcndid edifice, as many monuments and 
funeral tablets testify and speak in high favour of the great 
men of Durham. If the reader should perchance to wander 
ncar that place, his eye will be attracted by many of these 
memorials of the dead; and a few hours spent in exploring 
them, will serve to gain many additional facts to his anti- 
quarian lore, and perhaps even something better too. For 
I know not a more suitable place, as far as outward circum- 
stances are concerned, than an old sanctuary of God, to 
prepare the mind and lead it to think of death and immor- 
tality. 'Ve rcad the names of great men long gone; of 
w('althy worldlings, whose fortunes have long bepn spent; 
of ambitious statesmen and doughty warriors, whose glory 
is fast fading as their costly mausoleums crumblc in the 
hands of time, and whose stone tablets, green with the 
lichens hue, manifest how futile it is to hope to gain immor- 
tality from stonp., or purchase fame by the cold marble tro- 
phies of pompous gricf; not that on their glassy surface thc 
truth is always faithfully mirrored forth, even whell the 
thoughts of holy men have composed the eulogy: thc tombs 
of old knew as well how to lie as now, and even ascctic 
monks could become too warm in their praises of departed 
worth; for whilst they blamed the great man living, with 
· He wrote The Chronicle of Durham Monastery in 11
0. 
t His book on the nights and Privileges of Durham Church, is in 
the Cottonian Library, marked Tïtellills, .\. 9. 
+ Lawrence '\lIS elected prior in 11-19, .. a man of singular prudence 
and learning', as the many books he 'Hit manifest. "-LJugdale's 
'I/onast. vol. i. p. 230. 

 Wrote the Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert, the original book 
is in the Durham Library. 
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Christian charity they thought only of his virtues when they 
had nothing but his body left, and murmured long prayers, 
said tedious masses, anò kept midnight vigils for his soul. 
For had he not shown his love to God, by his munificence to 
His Church on earth'/ Benedicite, saith the monks. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Croyland J.1Ionastery-Its Library increased by Egebric- 
Destroyed by Fire- Peterborouglt-Destroyed by the 
Danes-Benedict and his Books-Anecdotes of Col- 
lecturs-Catalogue 0/ the Library of tlte Abbey of Peter- 
borough-Leicester Li.brary, 
c. 
Thc low marshy fens of Lincolnshire are particularly rich 
in monastic remains; but none prove so attractive to the 
antiquary as the ruins of the splcndid abbey of Croyland. 
The pen of Ingulphus has made the affairs of that old mo- 
nastcry familiar to us; he has told us of its prospcrings and 
its misfortuncs, and we may learn moreover from the pages 
of the monk how many wise and virtuous men, of Saxon and 
N orman days, were connected with this ancient fabric, re- 
ceiving education there, or devoting their lives to piety 
within its walls. It was here that Guthlac, a Saxon warrior, 
disgusted with the world, sought solitude and repose; and 
for ten long years he led a hermit's life in that damp and 
marshy fen; in prayer anò fasting, working miracles, and 
leading hcarts to God, he spent his lonely days, all which 
was rewardcd by a happy and peaceful dcath, and a sanctify- 
ing of his corporeal remains-for many wondrous miracles 
\\-ere wrought I::.y those holy relics. 
Croyland abbey was founded on the site of Guthlac's her- 
mitage, by Ethelred, king of Mercia. Many years before, 
when he was striving for thc crown of that kingdom, his 
cousin, Crourid, who then cnjoyed it, pursued him with un- 
remitting enmity; and worn out, spiritlcss and exhausted, 
the royal wanderer sought refuge in the hcrmit"s cC'll. Thc 
holy man comforted him with every assurance of success; 
and prophesied that hc would 600n obtain his rights without 
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battle or without bloodshed;
 in return for these brighter 
prospects, and these kind wishes, Ethelred promised to 
found a monastery on that vcry spot in honour of God and 
81. Guthlac, which promise he faithfully fulfilled in thc year 
716, and ,: thus the wooden oratory was followed by a church 
of stone." Succeeding benefactors cndowed, and succeed- 
ing abbots enriched it with their learning; and as years 
rollcd by, so it grcw and flourished till it became great in 
wealth and powerful in its influence. But a gloomy day 
approached-the Danes dcstroyed that noble structure, de- 
vastating it by fire, aud besmearing its holy altars with thc 
blood of its hapless inmates. But zealous piety and monk- 
ish perseverance again restored it, with new and add i tional 
lustre; and besides adding to the spleudour of the edifice, 
augmented its internal comforts by torming a library of con- 
sidcrable importance and value. 'Ve may judge how dcarly 
thcy valucd a lJiUiotlteca in those old days by thc contribu- 
tion of one benevolent book-lover - Egclric, the second 
abbot of that name, a man whom Ingulphus says was U far 
more devoted to sacred learning and to thc pcrusal of books 
than skilled in secular matters,"t gladdened the hcarts of 
the monks with a handsome library, consisting of forty ori- 
ginal volumes in various branches of lcarning, and more 
than one hundred volumes of differcnt tracts and histories,! 
besides eighteen books for the use of the divine offices of 
the church. Honour to the monk who, in the land of 
dearth, could amass 80 bountiful a provision for the intellect 
to feed upon; and who encouraged our early litf>raturc-when 
feeble and trcmblillg by the renewed attacks of rapacious 
invaders-by such fostering care. 
In thc elcventh century Croyland monastery was doomed 
to fresh misfortunes; a calamitous fire, accidcntal in its ori- 
gin, laid the fine monastery in a heap of ruins, and scattered 
its library in blackened ashes to the winds.
 A sad and 
· Gough's Hist. Croyland in Bibl. Top. Brit. xi. p. 3. 
t In
ull)h. in Gale's Script. tom. i. p. 51. 
t Debit iste Abbas Egebricus communi bibliothecæ clanstralium mo- 
nachorum magna volumina diversorum doctomm originalia numcro qua- 
draginta ; minora vcro volumina de diversæ tractatibus ct historiis, quæ 
numernm centellarium exccdibant." Ingulp. p. 53. 

 The fire occurred in lUg!. Ingulphus relJ.tes with painful minute- 
ncss thc progrcss of thc work of destruction, and enumcrates all the 
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irreparable loss was that to the Norman monks and to the 
student of Saxon history in modern times; for besid
s four 
hundred Saxon charters, deeds, &c., many of the highest 
historical interest and value be'autifully illuminated in gold 
(aureis picluris) and written in Sa
on characters.
 The 
whole of the choice and ample library was burnt, containing 
seven hundred volume's, besides the books of divine offices 
-the Antiphons and Grailes. I will not agonize the biblio- 
phile by expatiating furthe'r on the sad work of destruction; 
but is he not somewhat surprised that in those bookless days 
sevcn hundred volumes should have been amassed together, 
besides a lot of church books and Saxon times"? 
Iogulphus who has so graphically described the destruc- 
tion of Croyland monastery by the Danes in 870, has also 
given the particulars of their proceedings at the monastery 
of Petcrborough, anciently called Medeshamsted. to which 
they immediately afterwards bent their stcps. The monks, 
on hcaring of their approach, took the precaution to guard 
the monastery by all the means in their power; but the 
quiet habits of a monastic life were ill suited to inspire them 
with a warlike spirit, and after a feeble resistance, their cruel 
enemies (whom the monks speak of in no gentle terms, as 
the reader may imagine), soon cffected an entrance; in the 
contest however Tulla, the brother of Hulda, the Danish 
leader, was sl,lin by a stone thrown by one of the monks 
from the walls; this tended to kindle the fury of the be- 
siegers, and so exasperated Hulda that it is said he killed 
with his own hand the whole of the poor defenceless monks, 
including their venerable abbot. The sacred edificc, com- 
pletely in their hands, was soon laid waste; they broke down 
the altars, destroyed the monument'), and-much will the 
bibliophile deplore it-set tire to their immense library 
" in!J('J1s lJiUiotltcca," maliciously tcaring into pieces all their 
valuable and numerous charters, evidences, and writings. 
The monastery, s.tys the hi-;torian, continue'd burning for 
fiftcen days.t This seat of Saxon learning was left buried 
rich trcasurcs which t1tOSC angry flamcs consumed. I should have 
givcn II. longer account of this e\Cnt had not the Hev. Mr. Maitland 
already done so in hi8 intere:;ting "ork on the .. Dark Ages." 
. Gale'\! H.cmin. Ang. Scril). i. p. 9b. 
t IngullJh. ap. Gale i. p. 1;:'. 
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in its ruins for near one hundred years, when Athelwold, 
bishop of 'V inch ester, in the year 966, restored it; but in 
the course of time, ailer a century of peaceful repose, fresh 
troublcs sprang up. When Turoldus, a Norman, who had 
becn appointed by William the Conqueror, was abbot, the 
Danes again paid them a visit of destruction. Hareward de 
'Vake having joincd a Danish force, procecdcd to the town 
of Pcterborough; fortunately the monks obtaincd some intel- 
ligence of their coming, which gave Turoldus time to repair 
to Stamford with his rctinue. Taurus the Sacrist, also ma- 
naged to get away, carrying with him some of their treasures, 
and among them a text of the Gospels, which he conveyed 
to his superior at Stamford, and by that means preservC'd 
them. On the arrival of the Danes, the rcmaining monks 
were prepared to offer a somewhat stcrn resistance, but 
without effect; for setting fire to the buildings, the Danes 
entered thl'Ough the flames and smoke, and pillaged the 
monastery of all its valuable contents; and that which they 
could not carry away, they destroyed: not even sparing the 
shrines of holy saints, or the miraclc-working dust contained 
therein. The monks possessed a grcat cross of a most costly 
nature, \".hich the invaders endeavoured to take away, but 
could not on account of its weight and size; howcver, they 
broke off the gold crown from the head of thc crucifix, and 
the footstool under its feet, which was madc of pure gold and 
gems; they also carried away two golden biers, 011 which the 
monks carried the relics of their saints; with nine silver ones. 
There was certainly no monachial poverty here, for thcir 
wcalth must have been profuse; besides the above treasures, 
thcy took twelve crosses, made of gold and silver; they also 
went up to the towcr and took away a table> of large size and 
value, which the monks had hid thpre, trustip.g it might 
escape their search; it was a splendid affair, made of gold 
and silver and precious stones, and was usually placed before 
the altar. But besidcs all this, they robbed them of that 
which thosc poor monkish bibliophiles loved more than all 
-their library, which they had collected \\ ith much care, 
and which contained mauy volumes, was carried away, '" with 
many other precious things, the likc of which were not to he 
found in all England.". The abbot and those monks who 
· See Gunter's Petcrborougll, 5UPP!. 2G3. 
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fortunately escaped, afterwards returned, sad and sorrowful 
no doubt; but trusting in thcir Divine ðlaster and patron 
Saint, they ultimately succeeded in making their old house 
habitable again, and wcll fortified it with a strong wall, so 
that formerly it used to be remarked that this building 
looked more like a military establishment than a house of 
God. 
Eminently productive was the monastery of Peterborough 
in Saxon bibliomaniacs. Its ancient annals prove how en- 
thusiastically they collected and transcribed books. There 
were f('w indeed of its abbots who did not help in some way 
or other to increase their library. Kenulfus, who was 
abbot in the year 9D2, was a learned and eloquent student in 
divinc ahd secular lcarning. He much improved his mo- 
nastery, and greatly added to its literary treasures.* But 
the benefh.ctors of this place are too numerous to be minutely 
specified here. Hugo Candidus tells us, that Kinfernus, 
Archbishop of York, in 10.56, gave them many valuable 
ornamcnts; and among them a fine copy of the Gospels, 
beautifully adorned with gold. This puts us in mind of 
Leofricus, a monk of the abbey, who was made abbot in 
the year 1057. He is said to havc been related to the 
royal family, a circumstance which may account for his 
great riches. lIe was a sad pluralist, and hcld at one time 
no less than five monasteri('s, viz. Burton, Covellty, Croy- 
land, Thorney, and Peterborough.t He gave to the church 
of Peterborough many and valuable utensils of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, and a copy of the Gospels bound 
in gold.t 
Uut in all lights, whether regarded as an author or a 
bibliophile, great indced was Benedict, formerly prior of 
Canterbury, and secretary to Thomas à Bccket,g of whom 
it is suppo,;ed he wrote a life. IIe was made abLot of 
Peterborough in the year 1177; he compiled a history of 


· I1uJ!o Candid. p.:-n; Tamer Bib. Brit. et I1ib. p. 175. Candidlls 
says, " Flos littcrnlis disciplina, torrcns eloqucntiæ, decus ct norma 
rerum di\ inarum cl sccularit1m." 
t lingo Candid. ap. Sparke, lIist. Aug. Scrip. p. H. Gunter's 
P.-tcrhoro, I'. 15, cd. I GSG. 
: lingo Candid. p. .J.
. 

 Leland de Scrip. Brit. p. 217. 
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BENEDICT Ai\D HIS BOpKS. 
Henry II. and king Richard I.; oft. he is spoken of in the 
highC'st terms of praise by Hobert Swapham for his profound 
wisdom and great crudition in secular matters. t There can 
be no doubt of' his book-loving passion; for during thc time 
he was abbot he transcribed himself, and ordered others to 
transcribe, a great number of books. Swapham has preserved 
a catalogue of them, which is so interesting that I have tran- 
scribed it entire. The list is entitled- 
De líbris ejus. 
Plurimos quoquc libros 3 scribere fecit, quorum nomina subno- 
tantur. 
Vetus et N ovum Testamentum in uno volurnine. 
Vetus et N ovum Testamt'ntum in 4 voillmina. 
Quinque libri l\1oysi glosati in uno vo)uminc. 
Sexdecím Prophctæ glosati in uno volumine. 
Duodecim rninores glosati Prophetæ in uno volumine. 
Liber Regum glosatus, paralipomenon glosatus. Job, Parabolæ 
Solomonis et Ecclcsiastes, Calltica Canticorum glosati in uno volumine 
Liber Ecclesiasticus et Liber Sapientire glosatus in uno volurnine. 
'fobyas, Judith. Ester et Esdras. glosatÏ in uno volumine. 
Liber Judicum glosatus. 
Scholastica hystoria. 
Psalterium glosatum. 
I tern non glosatum. 
Item Psalterium. 
Quatuor E\-allgclia glosata in uno volumine. 
Item Matthæus et l\Iarcus in uno volumine. 
J ohanl1es et Lucas in uno volumine. 
Epistolæ Pauli glosatæ Apocalypsis ct Epistolæ Canonicæ glosata 
in uno \"olumillc. 
Sel1telltiæ Petri Lombardi. 
Item Sententiæ ejusdem. 
SermOlles Bcrnardi Abbatis Clarevallensis. 
Decrcta Gratiani. 
Itcm Decreta Gratiani. 
Summa. Ruffini de Decretis. 
Summa JohanJlis Fuguntini de Decretis. 
Decrctalcs BlJÌsto)æ. 
Item Declctalcs Epistolæ. 
Item Decretalcs Epistolæ cum 8umma sic ineipiente; OHm. Institu- 
liones Justinialli cum alltenticis et Infortiatio Digestum vetus. 
Tres partes cnm digeslo novo. 
Summa PIacentini. 
Totum Corpus Juris in duobus voluminibus. 
· Published by Hearne, 2 vol. 8vo. Orono I i35. 
t Rt. :O;wap. ap. Sparkl', p. 9í. .. Erat. enin litcrarum 8cientiæ 
satis imbutus; regulari disciplil
a optime instructus; sapiclltia seculari 
plenissimc eruditus. II 
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A ri.,mctica. 
Epistolæ ::;cnecæ cum aliis Senccis in uno volumine. 
l\lal"tialis totus et Terentius in uno volumine. 

Ioralc dogma philosophorum. 
Gcsta Alcxandri et Libcr Clnudii et Claudiani. 
Summa Petri Hcylæ de Grammaticn, cum multis aliis rebus in UIIO 
volumir.c. 
G('sta Regis Henrica secunda et Gcncalogiæ ejus. 
Interpretationcs Hcbrnicorum nominum. 
Libellus de incarnatione '-erbi. Liber .Bcrnardi Abbatis ad Eugc- 
nium ]Japam. 
l\Iissalc. 
Vit8il Sancti Thomæ 1\Iartyris.- 
l\Iiracula cjusdem in quinque voluminibus. 
Libcr Uichardi Plutonis, qui dicitur, unde malum Meditationcs 
Anselmi. 
Practica Bnrtholomæi cum multis aliis rcbus in uno volumine. 
Ars Physicæ Pautegui, I't practica iP5ius in uno volumine. 
Almazor et Diascoridis dc virtutibus hcrbarum. 
Libcr Diuamidiorum ct aliorum multorum ill uno volumine. 
Libdlus de Compoto. 

ixty volumes! perhaps containing near 100 separate 
works, and all added to the library in the time of one abbot; 
surely this is enough to controvert thc opinion that the 
monks cared nothing for bouks or learning, and let not the 
Justin, Seneca, Martial, Terence, and Claudian escape the 
eye of the reader, thosc monkish bor- kworms did care a 
little, it would appear, for classical literature. nut whdt 
will he say to the fine Bibles that crown and adorn the list? 
The twu complcte copies of the Vetus et J.Yovum Testa- 
mcntum, and the many glossed portions of thc sacred writ, 
refll'ct honour upon the Christian mOllk, and place him con- 
spicuously among thc bible students of the middle ages; 
proving too, that while he could esteem the wisdom of 

enec", and the vivacity of Terence, ahd feel a deep interest 
in thc sPclllar history of his own timcs, he did not lose sight 
of thl' fountain of aU knowledge, but gave to the Bible his 
first care. and the most promillcnt place on his library shelf. 
llesÜ!l>s the books which the abbots coUected for the monas- 
tery, tlH'Y oflen possessed a private selection for their own 
use; there are ill!>tances in \\ hich these coUections wcre of 
great I'xtent; some of which we shall notice, but generalJy 
speakillg they seldom numbcred many volumes. Thus Ho- 
bert of Lyudeshye, who was abbot of Pcterborough in 121 I, 
· ::;" apham calls this " Egrcgium volumcn," 1" 98. 
II 
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only possessed six volumes, which wcrc such as he constantly 
]'equired for re'ference or devotion: they consisted of a 
N umcrale l\Iajestri 'V. de l\1ontibus cum aliis rl'bus; Tropi 

[ajestri Petri cum diversis summis; Rententiæ Petri Pre- 
tanensis; Psalterium G lossatum ; Aurora; P:mlteriull1 ;
. II is- 
toriale. These w{'re books continually in requisition, and 
which he possessed to save the trouble of constantly refer- 
ring to the library. His successor. a}'bot IIoldl'rJ]csst', pos- 
f-pssed also twelve volumes,t and "'alter of 81. Ed1l111nds_ 
hury Abbot, in 1233, had eightef'11 Looks, and among tlWIU 
it fine copy of the Bible for his pri\"atc study. Hobel"Ì of 
Sutton in 12G2, also abbot of Pelcrborough, poss{'sscd a 
I.imilar number, containing a copy of the Libcr Naturalium 
J\nstotelis; and his successor, Uichard of London, among 
tell books which formed his private library. had the COllSO- 
lation of Philosophy, a great taveurÏte in the monasteries. 
In the year 1295 'V illiam of W odeforde, collected twenty 
yolumes, but less than that number constituted the library 
of Adam dc Botheby, who was abbot of Peterborough many 
years afterwards, but among tlwl11 I notice a Seneca, with 
thirty-six others contailwd in the same voillme.:t: 
Abbot Godfrey, elected in the year U99, was a great 
henefactor to the church, as we learn ii.om 'Valter elf' ,\ hJl- 
Jesse, who gives a long list of donations made by him; 
among a vast quantity of valuables, " he gave to tl1<' church 
tn'o lJibles, one of which was wrilten in France," \\iLh about 
twenty other volumes. In the War which occurred during 
his abbacy, betwcen John Balinl of Scotland and Edward I. 
of England, the Scots applied to the pope for his aid and 
council; his holiness deemed it his province' to interfi.'re, 
and directed letters to the king of England, asserting that 
the kingdom of Scotland appertained to thc Church of Home : 
in these letters he attempted to prove that it was opposC'd to 
ju')tice; and what he dcemcd 01 still greater importance' to 
the interests of the holy scc', that thc king of I.:ngland should 
Hot have dominion Ovcr the kingdom of Scotland. The 
pope's messengers on this occasion wcre received by abbot 
(-iodfrc>y; 'Yalter says that" lIe honourably recei\"ed two 
cardinals at Petcrborough \\ilh their rl'tinues, who werc sent 
· K ow prcsen ed in the library of the Socicty of Antiqltari
s. 
t GUllter, J>('tcrborougb, p. 
9. t ] bid, p. 
7. 
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by the pOpE:' to make peace between the English and the 
Scotch, and besides cheerfully entcrtaining them with food 
and drink, gave them divers presents; to one of the car- 
dinals, named Gaucelin, he gave a certain psalter, beautifully 
written in letters of gold, and purple, and marvellously illu- 
minated, literis aureis et assuris scriptum et mirabiliter 
luminatum. oft. I give this anecdote to show how splendidly 
the monks inscribed those volumes designed for the service 
of the holy church. I ought to have mentioned before that 
'V ulstan, archbishop of York, gave many rare and pre- 
cious ornaments to Peterborough, nor should I omit a curi- 
ous little book anecdote relatcd of him. He was born at 
Jceritune in 'Yarwickshire, and was sent by his parents to 
Evesham, and afterwards to Peterborough, where he gave 
great indications of learning. His schoolmaster, who was an 
Anglo Saxon named Erventus, was a clever calligraphist, 
and is said to have been highly proficient in the art of illu- 
minating; he instructed ,rulstan in these accomplishments, 
who wrote undpr his direction a sacramentary and a psalter, 
and illuminated the capitals with many pictures painted in 
gold and colours; they wpre executed with so much taste, 
that his master presented the sacramelltary to Canute, and 
the psalter to his queen.t 
From these few facts relative to Peterborough Monastery, 
the rcader will readily perceive how earnestly books were 
collected by the monks there, and will be somewhat prepared 
to learn that a catalogue of 1680 volumes is preserved, 
which formerly constituted the liurary of that fraternity of 
bibliophiles. This fine old catalogue, printed by Gunton in 
his history of the abbey, covers fifty folio pages; it presents 
a faithful mirror of the literature of its day, and speaks well 
for the bibliomanical spirit of thc monks of Peterborough. 
Volumes of patristic eloqllPnce and pious erudition crowd 
the list; chronicll's, poetry, and philosophical treatises arf' 
min
ll'd with the titles of an abundant collection of classic 
works, full of the lore of the ancient world. Although the 
IMlIles lllay be similar to those which I have extracted from 
othcr catalogue's; I must not omit to give a fcw of them; 
I find works of 
· W.dler de Whyllessc npnd 
parke, p. Ji3. 
t Gunter's I list. ûf Pctcrburuug:h, p. :!j
. 
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Augustine. 
Ambrosf'. 
Albinus 
Rede. 
Hasil. 
Lan franc. 
Chrysostom. 
J eromc. 
Eusebius. 
Bæthius 
Isidore. 
Origin. 
Dionysius 
Cassian. 


Cassiodorus. 
Gregory. 
Cyprian. 
Bernard. 
Anselm. 
A lcuillUS 
IIonorins 
Donatus. 
l\lacer 
Persius. 
, irgil. 
Isagoge ofPorphry 
Aristotle, 
Entyei Grammatiea 


Seneca 
Prosper. 
Tully. 
Socrates 
Ovid. 
l)riscian. 
Hippocrates 
Horace. 
Sedulus. 
Theodulus. 
Sallust 
l\1acrobius. 
Cato. 
Prudentius. 


But although they possessed these fine authors and many 
others equally choice. I am not able to say much for the 
biblical department of their library, I should have antici- 
pated a goodly store of the Holy Scriptures, but in these ne- 
cessary volumes they were unusually poor. But I suspect 
thc catalogue to have been compiled during the fifteenth 
century, and I fear too, that in that age the monks were 
growing careless of Scripture reading, or at least relaxing 
somewhat in the diligence of their studies; perhaps they 
devourcd the attractive pages of Ovid, and loved to read 
his amorous tali's, more than became the holiness of their 
priestly calling....
 At any rate we may observe a marked 
change as regards the prevalence of the Bible in munastic 
libraries, betwcen the twcltih and the fifteenth century. 
It is true we often find them in those of thc later age; but 
sometimes they are entircly without, alld frequently only in 
detached portions.t I may illustrate this by a reference 
to the library of Abbey of St. Mary de la Pre at Leicester, 
which gloried in a collection of 600 volumes, of the choicest 
and most venerable writers. It was written in the year 
] 477, by'VilIiam Chartye,t prior of the abbey, and an old 


· At any rate, WI' find about thirty \"olumes of Ovid's works enu- 
memted, and several copies of .. de Arte Amandi," and" de Uemedis 
Amoris." 
t Let the reader examine Leland's Co1lect., and the Catalogucs 
printed in Hunter's Tract on :\Ionastic Libraries. See also Catalogue 
(If Canterbury Library, 1\1S. Cottonian Julius, c. iv. 4, in thc British 
l\1 USelll11. 
:t Printed by Kichols, in Allpendix to IIist. of Leicester, from a 
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defective and worn out Bible, EiUie difect et usit, with 
some detached portions was all that fine library contained of 
the Sacred VV rit. The bible defect et us it speaks volumes 
to the praise of the ancient monks of that house, for it was 
by their constant reading and study, that it had become SO 
thumbed and worn; but it stamps with disgraec the affluent 
monks of the fifteenth century, who while they could afford 
to buy, in the year 1470,* some thirty volumes with a 
Seneca, Ovid, Claud ian, Macrobius, Æsop, &c. among them; 
and who found time to transcribe twice as many more, 
thought not of restoring their bible tomes, or adding one 
book of the Holy Scriptures to their crowded shelves. But 
alas! monachal piety was waxing cool and indifferent then, 
and it is rare to find the honourable title of an Amator 
Scripturarum affixed to a monkish name in the latter part 
of the fifteenth ccntury. 


CHAPTER VII. 


King Alfred an "amalor librorum," and an aut/LOr. 
TilE latter part of the tenth century was a most memo- 
rable period in the annals of monkish bibliomania, and gave 
birth to one of the brightest scholars that ever shone in the 
dark days of our Saxon forefathers. King Alfred, in honour 
of whose talents posterity have gratefully designatcd the 
Great, spread a fostering care over the feeble remnant of 
native literature which the Danes in their cruel depredations 
had lcft unmolcsted. The noble aspirations of this royal 
student and patron of learning, had becn instilled into his 
mind by the tender care of a fond parent. It was from the 
pages of a richly illuminated little volume of Saxon poetry, 
M:;. Register. It contains almost as fine a collection of the classics 
and fathers as that at Peterborough, just noticed, Aristotle, Vir
il, 
1)18to, Ovitl, Ciccro, Euclid, Socrates, Horace, Luc'ln, Seneca, &c. &c. 
aro among them, pp. 101 to 108. It is curious that Leland mentions 
only six 
1:;
. as forming the library at the time he visitcd the Abbey 
of Leicester, all its fine \lId volumes wcre gone. Ho only arrived in 
time to pick up the crumbs. 
. At last during thc time of William Chartye's priorship. See 
Kichols, p. 10'3. 
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giw>n to him by the queen as a reward for the Cacility with 
which he had mastered its contents, that he first derived that 
intense love of books which never forsook him, though the 
sterner duties of his after position frequently requil'cd his 
thoughts and energies in another channel. Having made 
bimself acquainted with this little volume, Alfred found a 
thirst for knowledge grow upon him, and applied his youth- 
ful mind to study with the most zealous 8rdour; but his 
progress was considerably retarded, because he could not, 
at that time, find a Grammaticus capable of instructing him,. 
although be searched the kingdom of the ,rest Saxons. 
Yet he soon acquired the full knowledge of bis own lan- 
guage, and the Latin it is said he knew as well, and was 
able to use with a fluency equal to his native tongue; he 
could comprehend the meaning of the Greek, although 
perhaps he was incapablc of using it to advanté:gc. He was 
so passionately fond of books, and so dcvoted to reading, 
that he constantly carried about him some favourite volume 
which, as a spare moment occurred, hc perused with the 
avidity of an llelluo livrnrum. This pleasing Rllecdotc re- 
lated by Assert is characteristic of his natural perseverance. 
"then he asccndeJ thc throne>, he lavished abundant. 
favours upon all who werc eminent for their literary acquire- 
ments; and displayrd in their distribution the l1tmost libe- 
rality and discrimination. Asser, who afterwards became 
his biographer, was during his lifc the companion and asso- 
ciate of his studies, and it is from his pen we learn that, when 
an interval occurred unoccupied by his princely duties, 
Alfred stole into the> quietudc of his study to seek comfort 
and instruction from the page's of those choice volumes, 
which comprised his library. nut Alfred was not a mere 
bookworm, a dcvourcr of knowledge without purpose or 
without meditation of his own, he thought \\ ith a student's 
soul well and deeply upon what he read, and drew from his 
books those prineiplcs of }Jhilanthropy, and those high re- 
solves, which did such honour to the Saxon monarch. He 
vicwed with sorrow the degradation of his country, and the 
intellectual barrenness of his timc; the warmest aspiration 
. Flor. Vigom. sub. anno. 871. Brompton's Chron. in Alfcri, p. 814. 
t Asscr dc Alfrcdi Gcslis., Edit. Camden i. p. 5. William l\Ialm
- 
bury, b. ii. c. iv. 
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of hi" soul was to dift'uc;e among his people a love for litera- 
ture and sciencc, to raise them above their Saxon sloth, and 
lC'ad them to think (If loftier matters than war and carnage. 
To ('trect this noble aim, the highest to which the talents of a 
mOll arch can be applied; he for a length of time dev0teù 
his mind to the translation of Latin authors into tlw verna- 
cular tongue. In his preface to the Pastoral of Gregory 
which he trallslated, he laments the destruction of the old 
monastic libraries by the Danes. "I saw," he writes, " before 
all were spoiled and burnt, how the churches throughout 
Britain were filled with treasures and books,". which must 
have presentl'd a striking contrast to the illiterate darkness 
which he tells us afterwards spread over his dominions, for 
there were then very few paucissimi who could translate a 
Latin epistle into the Saxon language. 
',"I1('n Alfred had completed the translation of Gregory's 
Pastoral, he sent a copy to each of his bishops accompanied 
with a golden stylus or pen, t thus conveying to them the 
hint that it was their duty to use it in the service of piety 
and learning. Encouraged by the favourable impression 
which this work immediately caused, he spared no pains to 
follow up the good design, but patiently applied himself to 
the translation of other valuable books which he rendered 
into as pleasing and expressive a vcrsion as the language of 
those rude times permitted. "Resides these literary labours 
he aha wrote many original volumes, and became a power- 
ful orator, a learned grammarian, an acute philosopher, a 
· Prd.lce to Pastoral. 
t 
Iuch conlroHrsy has ari!,;l'n as to the precise meaninJ!: of thi
 
word. llearne renrlcrs this passage" with certain macussus or marks 
1)1' p:ol<l the purcst uf hi
 coin," which has led somc to suppose gold 
coinage was known among the Saxons. JVilliam of J[almsbury cal\
 
it a golden style in \\ hich W,lS a maneus of J!:old. ''In Alfred's Preface 
it is called an Æstcl uf tift y mauruses." - Jr. Asser a Wise, 8ô to ) ï 5 : 
but the meaning of that word is uncertain. The stylus properly speak- 
ing was a small instrument formerly used for writing on waxen tablets, 
and made of iron or Lone, !'ice trchæolo!lia, vol. ii. p. 75. But waxcn 
tablets "cre out of use in Alfred's time. The JEslcl or style was most 
probably an instrumcnt used by the scribes of the monasl('rics, ifit was 
not actually a pen. I am morl' stron
ly disposl't\ to consider it so by tllf' 
evidence of an ancient M
. illumination of Eadwine a monk of {",LIlter- 
bury, in Trinity Coll. Camb.; at the end of this MS. the scribe is rcpre- 
scntcd v. ith a metal pen in his hand. 
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profound mathematician, and the prince of Saxon poesy; with 
these exalted talents he united thosc of an historian, an 
architect, and an accomplished musician. A copious list of 
his productions, the length of which pro,'cs the fertility of 
his pen, will be found in the Biographica llritannica,* but 
names of others not thcre enumeratcd may be found in 
monkish chronicles; of his Manual. which was in existence 
in the time of \Villiam of Malmsbury, not a fragment has 
been found. The last of his labours was probably au 
attempt to render the psalms into the common language, and 
so unfold that portion of the Holy Scriptures to our Saxon 
ancestors. 
Alfred, with the assistance of the many learned men whom 
he had called to his court, rcstoreù the monasteries and 
schools of learning which the Dancs had desecrated, and it 
is said founded the university of Oxford, whf're he built 
three halls, in the name of the Holy Trinity; for the doctors 
of divinity, philosophy, and grammar. The controversy 
which this subject has given rise to among the learned. is 
too long to enter into here, although the matter is one of 
great interest to thc scholar and to thc anti(juary. 
In the year 901, this royal bibliophile, "the victorious 
prince, the studious provider for widowes, orphancs, and 
poore people, most perfect in Saxon poetrie, most Jibcrall 
endowed with wisdomc, fbrtitude.justice, and tem pCl'ance. de- 
parted this lifc ;"t and right well did he deserve this eulogy, 
for as an old chrouicle says, he was" a goode clerke and 
I"ote many bokes. and a boke he made in Englysshe, of ad- 
ventures of kynges and of bataynes that had bene wne in the 
lande; and other bokes of gestes he them wr}"te, that were 
of greate wisdome, and of good learnynge, thrugh whyche 
bokes many a man may him amende, that wen them rede, 
and upon them loke. And thys kynge Allured lyeth at 
\V ynchestre.":t 


· VoL i. pp. 54, 55. 
t Stowe's Annals, 4to. 1615, p. 10;:;. 
:j: Cronycle of Englondc 
.
!h the Fruyte of Tymcs, -tto. 1
15. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Benedict Riscopand his book tours-Bede-Ceolfrid-líil- 
frid-Boniface the 8a:r:on .:.1lissional?J-1Ûs love of books 
-}
fJbert of York-Alrn'in-1I7titby Abbey-Cædmon 
-Classics in tlte Librar!! of Tf/1Ûtby-Rievall Library- 
Coventry-lf/orcester-E ves!lam- Thomas of .J.:Jlarleberg, 

'c. 
THE venerable Bede enables us to show that in the early 
Saxon days the monasteries of ". earmouth and J arrow pos- 
sessed considerable collections of books. llenedict Biscop, 
the most enthusiastic bibliomaniac of the age, founded the 
monastery of 'Vearmouth in the ycar 674, in honour of the 
" Most Holy Prince of the Apostles." His wholc soul was 
in the work. he spared ncither pains or expensc to obtain 
artists of well known and reputed talent to decorate the holy 
edificc; not finding them at home, he journied to Gaul in 
search of them, and returned accompanied by numerous ex- 
pert and ingenious workmen. \Vithin a year the building 
was sufficiently advanced to enable the monks to celebratc 
divine scrvice there. He introduced glass windows and 
other ornaments into his church, and furnished it with nu- 
merous books of all descriptions, innumerabilem librorum 
omnis generis. Bcnedict was so passionately fond of books 
that he took five journics to Romc for the purposc of col- 
lecting them. In his third voyage he gathered together a 
large quantity on divine erudition; somc of these he bought, 
or rcceived them as prcscnts from his fricnds, 'Cel amicorum 
do no largilos rctulit. 'Vh('n he arrived at Viennc on his 
way homc, he collccted others which he had commissioned 
his friends to purchase for him"
 After the complction of 
his monastery he undertook his fourth journey to Rome; 
he obtaim>d from the Pope many privilC'ges for the abbcy, 
and returned in the year 680, bringing- with him many more 
valuable books; hc was accompanied by John the Chantor, 
who introduced into the English churches the Roman me- 


. " Rcdicns nutcm, ubi Vicnnnm pcrvcnit, eruplilios sibi quos apu(l 
I\micos COl!l1ncndavcrnt, rcccpit." p. 2G. J'ït. Abbat. 1J-ear. 12mo edit. 
IVm"e. 
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thod of singing. He was also a great amator librorum, and 
lcft many choice manuscripts to the monks, which TIede 
writes" wcre still prescrved in thpir library." It was about 
this time that Ecgfrid*- gave TIcnedict a portion of land on the 
other side of the river \Vire, at a place called J arrow; and 
that enterprisiug and industrious abbot, in the year 684, 
built a monastery thereon. No sooner was it completcd, 
than be went a fifth time to Home to scarch for volumes to 
gratify his darling passion. This was the last, but perhaps 
the most successfùl of his foreign tours, for he brought back 
with him a vast quantity of sacred volumes and curious pic- 
tures.t How deeply is it to be rcgretted that the relation 
of the travels which Ceolfrid his successor undertook, and 
which it is said his own pen inscribed, has been lost to us 
for cver. He prohably spoke much of Bencdict in the vo- 
lume and recorded his book pilgrimages. How dearly would 
the bibliomaniac revel ovcr those early annals of his science, 
could his eye meet those vcnerable pages-perhaps de- 
scribing the choice tomes Benedict met with in his Italian 
tours, and telling us how, and what, and where he gleaned 
those fine collections; sweet indced would have been the 
perusal of that delectable little volume, full of the book ex- 
perience of a bibliophile in Saxon days, near twelve hun- 
dred years ago! But the ravagcs of time or the fury of the 
Dancs deprived us of this rare gem, and we are alone dc- 
pendent on Be de for thc incidents connected with the life of 
this great man; we learn from that venerable author that 
Benedict was seized with the palsy on his rctnrn, and that 
languishing a few short years, he died in the year 690; but 
through pctin and suffering he often dwelt on the swcet trea- 
sures of his library, and his solemn thoughts of death and 
immortality were intermixed with many a fond bookish re- 
collection. IDs most noble and abundant library n'/liclt he 
hrougltt from Rome he constantly rcferred to, and gave 


<If The youngest son of Oswy, or Oswis, king of NorthumLria, "ho 
succeeded his fathcr in thc year 6ïO, Alfred his eldcr brothcr being fur 
a time set aside on the grounds of his illegitimacy; yet Alfred was a 
far more enlightcned arid talented luillce than Ecfrid, and much praised 
in Saxon annals for his love of learning. 
t Magl1å quidcm copià voluminum sacrorum; sc(l non millori sicut 
et prius sanctorum imagiuum numere detatus." nt. Abb. p. 38. 
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strict injunctions that the monks should apply the utmost 
carc to the preservation of that rich and costly treasure, in 
thc collection of which so many perils and anxious years 
were spent.* 
\\T e all know the force of cxample, and arc not surprised 
that the sweet mania which ruled so potf'ntly over the mind 
of llenedict, spread itself around the crown
d head of royalty. 
Perhaps book collecting was beginning to make "a stir," 
and the rich and powerful among the Saxons were regarding 
strangc volumes with a curious eye. Certain it is that 
Egfride, or Ælfride, the proud king of N orthumbria,t fondly 
coveted a beautiful copy of the geographer's (codice rnirandi 
op('ris), which llenedict numbcred among his treasures; and 
so eagerly too did he desire its possession, that he gave in 
exchange a portion of eight hidcs of land, near the river 
Fresca, for the volume; and Ceolfrid, llenedict's successor, 
receivcd it. 
How useful must llenedict's library have been in ripening 
the mind that was to cast a halo of immortality around that 
old monastery, and to generate a renown which was long to 
survive the grey walls of'that costly fane; for whilst we now 
fruitlcssly scarch for any vestiges of its former being, we 
often peruse thc living pages of llede the venerable with 
pleasure and instruction, and we feel refreshed by the breath 
of piety and devotion which thcy unfold; yet it must be 
owned the superstition of Rome will sometimes mar a devout 
praJ('r and the simplicity of a Christian thought. But all 
honour to his manes and to his memory! for how much that 
is admirablc in the human character-how much sweet and 


. " Bibliothecam, qnam de Roma nobillissimam copiosessimanqne 
advenerat ad instruction em ccc1esiæ nf'cessarii\m sollicite servari inte. 
gram. nec per incuriam fædari nut passim dis:>ipari præcepit." 
t Bedc says that he was" lcarned in Holy Scripturcs." Dr. Henry 
mentions this anecdote in his l/ist. of England, vol. ii. p. '2
7, t-!vo. ed. 
which has led many secondary compilers into a curious blunder, by 
mistakinJ!: the king here alluded to for Alfred the Great: e\ cn Dibdin, 
in his Bibliomania, falls into the same error although he suspected 
some mistake; he calls him our immortal Alfrid, p. 
19, and seems 
puzzled to account for the anachronism, but does not take the trouble 
to enquire into the matter; Beylin's little Help to History would have 
"et him right, and "hown that while Alfrede king of N'orthumberlan<l 
reigned in (iSO, Alfred king of :Lngland lived more than two centuries 
afterwards, pp. 25 and 29. 
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virtuous humility was hid in him, in the strict retirement of 
the cloistcr. The writings of that humble monk outlive the 
fame of many a proud ecclesiastic or haughty baron of his 
day; and well they might, for how homely docs his pen re- 
cord the simple annals of that far distant age. :i\Iuch have 
the old monks been blamed for their bad latin and their 
humble style; but far from upbraiding, I would admire them 
for it; for is not the inclegance of diction which their un- 
pretending chronicles display, sufficiently compensated by 
their charming simplicity. As for myself, I havE' sometimes 
read them by the blaze of my cheerful hearth, or among the 
ruins of some old monastic abbey,* till in imagination I be- 
held the events which they attC'mpt to record, and could 
almost hear the voice of the "goode olde monke" as he 
relates the deeds of some holy man-in language so natural 
and idiomatic are they written. 
But as we were saying, TIede made ample use of Bene- 
dict's library; and the many Latin and Greek books which 
he rcfers to in the course of his writings, were doubtless de- 
rived from that source.t Ceolfrid, the succcssor of Benedict, 
" a man of great zeal, of acute wisdom, and bold in action," 
was a great lover of books, and under his care the libraries 
of Wearmouth and J arrow becamc ncarly doubled in extent; 
of the nature of these additions we are unable to judge, but 
probably they were not contemptible.t 
Wilfrid, bishop of Northumbria, was a dear and intimate 
friend of Biscop's, and was tll(' companion of one of his pil- 
grimages to Rome. In his early youth he gave visible signs 
· The reader may perhaps smile at this, but it has long been my 
custom to carry some 8vo edition of a monkish writer about me, 'When 
time or opportunity allowed me to spend a few hours among tilt' mins 
of the olden time. I recall with pleasure the recollection of many 
such rambles, amI especially my last-a visit to 
 etlcy Abbey. ""hat 
a sweet spot for contemplation; surrounded by all that is lovely in 
nature, it dri\"es our old prejudices away, and touches the heart with 
piety and awe. Often have I explored its ruins an(1 asccnded its 
crumbling parapets, admiring the taste of those Cistercian monks in 
choosing so quiet, romantic, and choice a spot, and one so well suited 
to lead man's thoughts to sacred things above. 
t ßede, Jït. Abb. Wear. p. 4G. 
:t The fine libraries thus assiduously collected were dcstroyed by 
the Danes; that of J arrow in the year 7g3, and that of \\T earmoulh in 
8Gi. 
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of a heart full of religion and piety, and he Bought by a 
steady perusal or the Holy Scriptures, in the little monastery 
of Lindesfarne, to garnish his mind with that divine lore 
with which he shone so brightly in the Saxon church. It 
was at the court of Ercenbyrht, king of Kent, that he met 
with llenedict lliscop; and the sympathy which their mutual 
learuing engendered gavE" rise to a warm and devoted friend- 
ship between them. Both inspired with an ardent desire to 
visit the apostolic see, they set out together for Rome;* and 
it was probably by the illustrious example of his fellow stu- 
dent aud compauion, that \Y ilfred imbibed that book-loving 
passion which he afterwards displayed on more than one 
occasion. On his return from Rome, Alfred of Northumbria 
bcstowed upon him the monastery of Hhypumt in the year 
66], and endowed it with certain lands. Peter of Blois re- 
cords, in his life of "ïlfred, that this "man of God" gave 
the monastery a copy of the gospels, a library, and many 
books of the Old and New Testament, with certain tablets 
made with marvellous ingenuity, and ornamented with gold 
and precious stones.t 'V ilfrid did not long rcmain in the 
monastcry of Uipon, but advanced to higher honours, and 
took a morc active part in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
time.
 But I am not about to pursue his history, or to 
attpmpt to show how his hot and imperious temper, or the 
pride and avarice of his disposition, wrought many grievous 
animosities in the Saxon ehurch; or how by his prc1atical 
ambition he deservcdly lost the friendship of his King and 
his ecclesiastical honours. II 
. Emer, Vita. ap. 
Iab. Act. SS. tom. iii. 199. 
t TIcde's Eccles. Hist. b. iii. c. xxv. 
i .. Idemquc vir Dci quatuor Evangclica ct Bibliothecam pluresql1e 
libros K ovi ct V ctcris Tcstamcnti cum tabulis tcctis auTO puri"simo ct 
prctiosis gemmis mirabili artificio fabricatis ad honorcm Dei." Dug- 
dale's l\!olla...t. vol. ii. p. 133. 

 In GG5 hc was raised to thc episcopacy of all Northumbria. 
1\ He was dCJlrived of his bisholHic ill the )'car (;ït!, and thc see was 
divided into thosc of "\ ork Rnd Hexham. Hut for thc pdrticlliars of 
his conduct 8ec Soame's Anglo. Sax. Church, p. G3, with Dr. Lin- 
gard's .Aug. Sax. Church, vol. i. p. 2-15; though without accusing cit}lCr 
of misreprescntation, I "ould advi
e thc rcader to scarch (if he has 
the opportunity), thc original authoritics for himself, it is a delicate 
matter fur u Human or an English churchman to handle" ith impar- 
tiality. 
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About this time, and contemporary with TIcde, we must 
not omit one who appears as a bright star in the early Chris- 
tian church. Boniti\ce,'iIt the Saxon missionary, was remarked 
by his parents to manifest at an early age signs of that talent 
which in after years achieved so much, and advanced so ma- 
terially the interests of piety and the cause of civilization. 
'''hen scarcf'ly four years old his infant mind seemcd prone 
to study, which gro\\ing upon him as he increascd in years, 
his parent placed him in the monastcry of Exetcr. His stay 
there was not of long duration, for he shortly after removcd 
to a monastery in Hampshire under the care of \V)"bert. In 
seclusion and quietude he there studied with indcfatigable 
ardour, and fortified his mind with that pious enthusiasm 
and profound erudition, which enabled him in a fhr distant 
country to render such scrvice to the church. He was made 
a teacher, and when arrived at the neccssary age he was or- 
dained priest. In the year 710, a dispute having occurred 
among the western church of the Saxons, he was appointed 
to undertake a mission to the archbishop of Canterbury on 
the Bubjcct. Pleased perhaps with the variety and bustle of 
travel, and inspired with a holy ambition, he determincd to 
attempt thc conversion of the German people, who, although 
somewhat acquainted with the gospel truths, had l1cvc!'tlw- 
Ipss de\-iat('d matprially from the true fa
th, aud returned 
again to their idolatry and paganism. lIecdlcss of the dan- 
ger of the expedition, but looking forward only to the con- 
summation of his fond dcsign, he started on his missionary 
enterprise, accompanicd by one or two of his monkish 
brethren. 
lIe aITived at J'ries1and in the ycar 716, and procecded 
onwards to Utrecht; but disappointmcnts and failures 
awaited him. The revolt of the Friesbndf'rs and the per- 
secution then raging thcrc against th(' Christians, dissipatcd 
his hopes of usefulucss; and wilh a he,l\'Y heart, no doubt, 
Boniface retraced his steps, and re-embarked fin' hi!" English 
home. Yet hope had not dcsertt>d him-his philanthropic 
resolutions \\ ere only delayed for a timC'; tor no sooncr had the 
dark clouds of persecution passed aw,.)", than his adventurous 


. His Saxon name was 'Villfriil, 01 'Y)'nfrith, Lut he is gcncrally 
called ßonifdcc, Archbishop of :\lcutz. 
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spirit burst forth afresh, and shone with additional lustre 
and higher aspirations. After an interval of two years we 
find him again starting on another Christian mission. On 
reaching France he proceeded immediately to Rome, and 
procured admission to the Pope, who, ever anxious for the 
promulgation of the faith and for the spiritual dominion of 
the Roman church, highly approved of the designs of Boni- 
face, and gave him letters authorizing his mission among the 
Thuringians; invested with these powers and with the pon- 
tifical blessing, he took his departure from the holy city, 
well stored with the necessary ornaments and utensils for the 
performancc of the ecclesiastical rites, besides a number 
of books to instruct the heathens and to solacc his mind 
amidst the carcs and anxieties of his travels. After some 
few years the fruits of his labour became manifest, and in 
723 he had baptized vast multitudes in the true faith. His 
success was perhaps unparallelled in the early annals of the 
church, and remind us of the more recent wonders wrought 
by thc J csuit missionaries in India.of;. Elated with these 
happy results, fhr greater than cven his sanguine mind had 
anticipated, he sent a me-ssenger to the Pope to acquaint his 
holiness of these vast acquisitions to his flock, and soon 
after he went himself to Rome to receive the congratulations 
and thanks of thc Pontiff; he was then made bishop, and 
cntrusted with the ccclcsiastical direction of the l1CW church. 
After hii; return, he spent many years in making fresh co/]- 
verts and maintaining the discipline of the faithful. But all 
tlwsc labours and thesc anxieties were terminated by a cruel 
and unnatural dcath; on onc of his expeditions hë was at- 
t,lckl'd by a body of pagalJs, who slcw him and nearly the 
whole of his companions, but it is not hcre that a Christian 
must look for his reward-he must rest his hopes 011 the 
ben('volcnce and mercy of his God in a distant and far bet- 
ter \\ orld. lIe who would wish to trace morc fully these 


· Thc merc act of hapt izinb constitutes .. cOnl'ersioll" in J csnitical 
phra!-cology; and thousands wcrc so convcrtcd in a few dd.Ys by the 
fullowers of Ignatius. A similar pwec:;s wa:; used in working out the 
miracles of the Saxon missionary. lie "as rather too conciliating aud 
too anxious Lr R .. cOII\'erting mir.lcle," to be over particular; but it 
was all for the fl;ood of the chureh }J.lpal, to whom he" .\s a de"oted 
scn ant; thc church lJapal tht'refore could not sec the f.mlt. 
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events, and so catch a glimpse of the various incidents 
which touch upon the current of his life, must not keep the 
monk constantly before his mind-he must sometimes forget 
him in that capacity, and regard him as a student, and that 
too in the highest acceptation of thc term. His youthful 
studies, which I have said before were pursued with uncon- 
querable energy, embraced grammar. poetry, rhetoric, his- 
tory, and the cxposition of the Holy Scriptures; the Bible>, 
indeed, he read unceasingly, and drcw from it much of thc 
vital truth with which it is inspired; but he perhaps too much 
tainted it with traditional interpretation and patristicallogic. 
A student's life is al\\ays interesting-like> a rippling stt'eam, 
its unobtrusive gentle course is evcr pleasing to watch, and 
the book-worm seems to find in it the counterpart of his own 
existence. "Tho can read the life and letters of the elo- 
quent Cicero, or the benevolent Pliny, without the deepest 
interest; or mark their anxious solicitude aftcr books, without 
sincerE" delight. Those elegant epistles reflect the image of 
their private studies, and so to behold Boniface in a stu- 
dent's garb-to behold his love of books and passion for 
learnillg, we must alike have recourse to his letters. 
The epistolary correspondence of the middle ages is a 
mirror of those times, fi.tr morc faithful as n>gards their 
social condition, than the old chroniclcs and histories de- 
signcd for postcrity; written in the reciprocity of fricndly 
civilities, they contain the outpourings of the heart, and 
enable us to peep into the secret thoughts and motives of the 
writer; "for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
spcaketh." Turning over the letters of Bonifacc, we cannot 
but be forcibly struck \\ ith his great knowle>dge of Scripture; 
his mind seems to have been quite a concordance in itself, 
and we mect with epistles almost solely framed of quotations 
from thc sacred books, in substantiation of some principle>, 
or as grounds for some argument advanced. Thcse are 
pleasurable instances, and convey a gentle hint that the 
grQater plentitude of the Bible has not, in all cases, emu- 
latcd us to study it with equal energy; there an> fpw who 
would now surpass the Saxon bishop in biblical rl'oding. 
Jlost students have [(>It, at some period or other, a thirst 
after knowledge \'\-ithout thc means of assuaging it-have 
felt a craving aftcr books \\ hcn their pecuniary circum- 
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stanccs wonk! not admit of their acquisition, such will sym- 
pathize with Boniface, the student in the wilds of Ger- 
many, who, far from monastic libraries, sorely laments in some 
of his letters this great deprivation, and entreats his friends, 
sometimes in most piteous tcrms, to scnd him books. In 
writing to Daniel, Bishop of'Vinchcster, he asks for copies, 
and begs him to scnd the book of the six prophets, clearly 
and d istinctI y transcribcd, and in large letters becausc his 
sight he says was growing weak; and because the book of 
the prophcts was mueh wanted in Gerrnany, and could not 
be obtaincd except written SO obscurely, and the letters so 
confusedly joined together, as to be scarcely readable ac 
connC,1:as liltcras disccre non possum.% To" Majestro Lul ., 
hc writes for the productions of bishop Aldhelm, and other 
works of prose, poetry, and rhyme, to console him in his pe- 
regrinations ad cOllsolationem pere,qrinationis meæ.t "Tlth 
Abbess Eadburgc he frequently corrcsponded, and reccived 
from her many choice and valuable volumes, transcribed by 
hcr nuns and sometimcs by her own hands; at one period he 
writes in glowing terms and with a grateful pen for the Looks 
thus scnt him, and at another time hc sends for a copy of the 
Gospcls. "Execute," says he, "a glittering lamp for our 
hands, and so illuminatc the hearts of the Gcntiles to a 
study of the Gospels and to the glory of Christ; and inter- 
ccde, I pray thec, with your pious prayers for these pagans 
\\ ho are committed by thc apostles to our care, that by the 
mcrcy of the Saviour of the world thcy may be delivcred 
from their idol.ltrous practices, and united to the congrega- 
tion of mother church, to thc honour of the Catholic f:Üth, 
aud to the praise and glory of His name, who will have all 
men to be savcd, aud to come uuto tht' knowledge of tl1(- 
truth. "t 
All this no doubt the good abbess f<lÌthfully fulfilled; 
and stimulated by his fl"iendship and thesc encouraging epi,,- 
tics, she sd all the IWl1s in her monastery industriously to 
work, and so gratificd the Saxon missionary with those b,)Üh. 
trcasurcs, which his soul so ardcntly lovcd; ccrtain it is, 
that we fre(luentIy find him thanking her for books, and 


... Ep. iii. p. i, Ed. 1to_-.lIo!/zmtill', I (j

I. 
t Ep. IV. p. R_ 
 Ep. xiii. 
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with ['il11ishing eagerncss craving for more; one of his 1d- 
tprs,. full of gratitude, he HCCÜmpa!1ies with a prcuent of a 
silver graphillm, or writing Í1htrument, and soon after we 
find him thus addressing her: 
" To the most beloved sister, Ahb('
s EarllJt1r
c, and all now join!'!l 
to her house and under hcr spiritual care. Bonif,lct:, the meauu;t Se1"- 
yant of God, \\ islwth eternal health in Christ." 
" !\I Y dearest sister, ma}' your assistance be :11>nl1l1al1t1y 
rewarded hcreaftpr in the mansion') of the angels and saints 
abo\"e, for the kind prescnts of Looks which you have 
transmitted to ll1e. Germany rl'joices in their spiritual light 
and consolation, because they have 
pread lustre into the 
dark hearts of the German people; for except we have a 
lamp to guide our fect, we may, in the words of the Lord, 
fall iuto the snares of death. l\Ioreover, through thy gifts 
I earnestly hope to be morc diligent, so that my country 
may be honoured, my sins forgiven, and myself protected 
from the perils of the sea and the violence of the tempest; 
and that lIe who dwells on high may lightly }.egard my 
transgressions, and give utterance to the words of my 
mouth, that the Gospel may have frcc course, and be glorified 
among men to the honour of Christ. "t 
'Vriting to Egbcrt, Archbishop of York, of whose Liblio- 
maniacal character and fine library we have yet to speak, 
Boniface thanks that illustrious collcctor for the choice 
volumes he had kindly sent him, and further entreats 
Egbert to procure for him transcripts of the smaller works 
()pu8culi and other tracts of Bede, " who, I hear," he writes, 
"has, by the divine gracc of the Holy Spirit, been per- 
mitted to sprC'ad such lustre over your country. "t These, 
that kind and bcnevolent prelate sent to him with other 
books, and received a letter full of gratitude in return, but 
with all the boldness of a hungry student still asking for 
more! especially for Bedc's Commentary on the Parables of 
Solomon.
 He sends to Archbishop Nothelm for a copy of 
the Questions of St. Augustine to Pope Gregory, with the 
answcrs of thc pope, which he says he could not obtain from 
I
ome; and in writing to Cuthbcrt, also Archbishop of Can- 


-i Ep. "ii. p. II. 
.: Ep." iii. p. 1 '2. 


t Ep. :.\.iv. See al!\o Ep. Xx\ iii. p. -to. 

 E}>. b.xn. p. ll
. 
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tcrhury, imploring the aid of his earnest prayers, he doe
 
not forget to ask for books, but hopes that he may be speedily 
comforted with the works of llede, of whose writings he 
was especially fond, and was constantly sending to hi'i 
friends for transcripts of them. In a h>tter to Huetberth he 
writes for the "most sagacious dissertations of the mouk 
ll
de,"

 and to the Abbot Dudde he scnds a begging mes- 
sage for the Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Uomans and to the Corinthianst by the same. In a letter 
to Lulla, Bishop of Coena, he deplores the want of books 
on the phenomena and works of nature, \\ hich, he says, 
were onmio incognitum then'. and asks for a book on 
Cosmography; t and on another occasion Lulla supplied 
Boniface with many portions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
COllllllent.tries upon them. 
 Many more of his epistles 
might be (luoted to illustratc the Saxon missionary as an 
., amalor liúrorulJl," and to display his profound erudition. 
In one of his letters we find him referring to nearly all the 
celebrated authors of the church, and so aptly, that we 
concludc he must have had their works on his desk, and 
",as deeply read in patristical theology. Boniface has becn 
fiercely denounced for his strong Roman principles, and for 
his firm adherence to the interests of the pope. II Of hi!! 
theological C'rrors, or his faults as a church disciplinarian, 
I have nothing here to do, but leave that delicate question 
to the ecclesiastical historian, having vindicated his cha- 
racter from the chargc of ignorance, and displayed some 
pleasing traits which he evinced as a student and book- 
collector. It only rC'mains to be mentioned, that many of 
the membranous treasures. which Boniface had so eagerly 
scarched for and collected from all parts, werc nearly lost 
for cver. The pagans, who murdered Bonifhce and his 
fellow-monks 7 on entcring thcir tents, discovered little to 


· Ep. ix. p. 13. t Ep. xxii. p. 31). 
:t: Ep. xcxi. p. 13:>. 
 Ep. cxi. p. 15;
. 
I The accusation is not a groundless one. .Foxe, in Ilis Acts and 
.\Jolluments, warmly upbraids him; and Aikins in hiA lliog. Diet., has 
actcd in a similar mann cr. But the ùc::.t guides are hiS lettcrs-they 
display his faults and his virtucs too. 
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gratify their avarice, save a few relics and a number of 
books, which, with a barbarism corJ'esponding with their 
ignorance, they threw into the river as useless; but fi::lrtu- 
nately some of the monks, who had escaped from their 
hands, observing the transaction, recovercd them and 
carricd them away in safety with the remains of the 
martyred missionary, who was afterwards canonized 
Saint Boniface. 
The most remarkable book collector contemporary with 
Boniface was Egbert of York, between whom, as we have 
spen, a bookish correspondence was maintained. This 
illustrious prelate was brother to King Egbert, of N or- 
thumbria, and received his education uuder Bishop Eata, 
at Hexham, about the year 686. lIe aftcrwards went on a 
visit to the A postolic See, and on his return was made 
Archbishop of York. * He probably collectcd at Rome 
many of the fine volumes which comprised his library, and 
which was so celcbrated in those old :::5axon days; and which 
will be ever renowned in the anuals of ancient bibliomania. 
The immortal Alcwin sang the praises of this library in a 
tedious lay; and what glorious tomcs of antiquity he there 
enumerates! But stay, my pcn should tarry whilst I intro- 
duce that worthy bibliomaniac to my reader, and relate 
some necessarv anecdotes aud facts connected \\ ith his earlv 
life and times." 
Alcwin was born in England, and probably in the immc- 
diate vicinity of York; hc \\ as descended from afIluent and 
noble parC'nts; but history is especially barren on this sub- 
ject, and wc have no information to instruct us respecting 
the antiquity of his Saxon ancestry. But if obscurity hangs 
HrOlmd his birth, so soon as he stC'ps into the paths of 
ll'arning and ranks with the studcnts of his day, we are no 
longcr in doubt or perplexity; but are able from that period 
to his death to trace the occurrences of his life with all the 


. This was in the year 731. Godwin says he "sate 
G years, and 
died an. ïtii." He says, "This man by his ownc wi
cdotllc, and the 
alltholity of his brother, ameuded greatly the state of his church and 
,..el. lie procured the archiepispocall pall to be TC!iIUled to hi.. 
chlll"l"he ap:aiue, aud erected a famous lihrary at YI'rk, "hich lie 
::.tr.rcd plll.tifully"ith an infiuitcJ\l'mber úf l'\n:Jl'lJI 1 .klS." p.-Ui. 
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ease that a searcher of monkish history can expect. Hp 
had the good fortune to recei\"e his education from Egbert, 
alJd under his care he soon became initiated into the 
mysteric>s of grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence; which 
were r{'licved by the more fiiscinating study of poetry, 
physics, and astronomy:";' So much was he esteemed by 
his master the archbishop, that he entrusted him with a 
mission to Rome, to rpceive from the hands of the Pope his 
pall; on his retul"ll he called at Parma, where he had an 
interview with Charles the Great; who was so captivated 
with his eloquence and erudition that he eagerly entreated 
him to remain, and to aid in diffusing throughout his king- 
dom the spirit of that kno\\ ledge which he had so successfully 
acquired in the Saxon monasteries. But Alcwin was equally 
anxious for the advancement ofliterature in his o\Vn country; 
and being thl'n on a mission connected with his church, he 
could do no more than hold out a promise of consulting his 
superiors, to whose decisions he considered himself bound 
to submit. 
During the dominion of Charl{'s the ecclesia..tical as well 
as the political institutions of }-'rance were severely agitated 
by heresy and war: the two great questions of the age-the 
'V orship of Images and the Nature of Christ-divided and 
perplexed the members of a church which had hitlH'rto been 
permitted to slumber in peace and quietude. The most 
prominent of the heretics was :Felix, 13ishop of U rgcl, who 
maintained in a letter to Elipand, Bishop of Toledo, that 
Christ Was only the Son of God by adoption. It \Va.. about 
the time of the convocation of the Council of Francfort. 
assembled to c(\nsidpr this point, that Alcwin returned to 
}'rance at the earnest solicitation of Charlemagne. 'Vhen 
the business of the council was terminated, and peace wa.. 
somewhat restored, Alcwin bcgan to think of returning to 
his native country; but England at that time was a land of 
bloodshed and tribulation, in the midst of which it would 
be vain to hopl' for retircnwnt or the blessings of study; 
<Iller some dchberation, thercforc, Alcwin rc>solved to remain 
in france, where there was at least a wide field tur exertion 


· Dc PüntificibuR ct Sanctis Ecclcsiæ Eboraccnsis. 
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and usefulness. He communicates his intention in a lctter 
to Offa, King of Mcrcia. .. I was prepared;' says he, "to 
come to you with the presents of King Charles, and to 
return to my country; but it seemed morc advisable to me 
for the peace of my nation to remain abroad; not knowing 
what I could have done among those persons with whom no 
man can be secure or ablc to proceed in any laudable 
pursuit. See every holy placc laid desolate by pagans-the 
altars polluted by perjury-the monasteries dishonoured by 
adultery-the earth itself stained with the blood of rulers 
and of princes." '<<- 
After the elapsc of many years spent in the brilliant court 
of Charles, during which time it surpassed in literary great- 
ness any epoch that preccded it, he was permittcd to seek 
retirement within the walls of the abbey of St. l\lartÜÙ at 
'fours. nut in escaping from thc bustle and intrigue of 
public life he did not allow his days to pass away in an 
inglorious obscurity; but sought to complete his earthly 
career by inspiring the rising generation \\ ith an honour- 
able and christian ambition. His cloistcrcd solitude far 
from weakening, seems to have augmented the fertility 
of his genius, for it was in the quiet seclusion of this monas- 
tery that Alcwin composed thc principal portion of his \\ orks ; 
nor are these writings an accumulation of monastic trash, 
but the fruits of many a solitary hour spent in studious 
meditation. His mcthod is pcrhaps fantastic and unnatural; 
but his style is lively, and often elcgant. His numerous 
quotations and refercnces give weight and interest to his 
writings, and clearly provcs what a fine old library was at 
his command, and how well be knew the use of it. But for 
the elucidation of his character as a student, or a biblio- 
maniac, we naturally turn to the huge mass of his epistles 
which have been preserved; and in thcm we find a constant 
reference to books which shew his intimacy with the classics 
as well as the patristical lore of the church. In biblical 
literature he doubtless possessed many a choice and vene- 
rable tome; for an indefatigable scripture rcad(>r was that 
great man. In a curious little work of his callcd " lnterro- 


· Alcuini Oper., tom. i. voL 1, p. 57, translated in Sharpe's William 
1.[ :\Ialmsbury, 1). 73. 
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.flationes l'l R('sponsiones sui Liú(,l" Questionorwll in Ge
e- 
8im," we find an illustration of his usefulness in sprcadmg 
the knowledgc he had gained in this department of learning. 
It was written expressly for his pupil and dearest brother 
(carissime frater), Sigult
 as we learn from a letter which 
accompanies it. lIe tells him that he hall composed it 
" that he might always have ncar him the mealls of refresh- 
ing his memory when the more ponderous volumes of the 
sacred Scriptures were not at his immediate calL'.. Perhaps 
of all his works this is the least desen'ing of our praise; the 
good old monk was apt to be prolix, if not tedious, \\ hen he 
found the sl!Jlus in his hand and a clean skin of parchment 
spread invitingly before him. But as this work was intended 
as a manual to be consulted at any time, he was compelled 
to curo this propensity, and to reduce his explications to 
a fi.,\V concise sentenc{'s. .W ritillg unàer this restraint, we 
fiud little bearing the stamp of originality, not because he 
had nothing original to say, out because he had not space to 
write it in; I think it lìC'cessary to give this explanation, as 
some critics upon the learning of that remote agc select 
these small and ill-digested writings as fair specimens of the 
literary capacity of the time, without considering why they 
werc written or compiled at all. nut as a scribe how shaH 
we sufficiently praise that grcat man when we take into con- 
sideration the fine Bible which he executed for Charlemagne, 
and which is now fortunately preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. It is a superb copy of St. Jerome's latin version, 
freed from the inaccuracies of the scribes; he commenced 
it about the ycar 778, and did not complcte it till the year 
800, a circumstance which indicates thc great care he be- 
stowed upon it. ""hen finished he sent it to Rome by his 
friend and disciple, Nathaniel, who prescnted it to Charle- 
magne on the day of his coronation: it was preservC'd by 
that illustrious monarch to the last day of his lite. Alcwin 
maJ...es frequent mention of this work being in progress, and 
speaks of thc labour he \\ as bestowing upon it. t We, who 


· Opera, tom. i. p. 305. 
t In a letter to Gbla, sister to the emperor, he writes U Totius 
fursitan evangclii Johannis e
positionem dircxissem vobis, si me non 
occnpassel Domini Hegis præccl'lum in cmcndationc Yelc1Ï N 0\ iqnc 
Tf'stamcnti."-Opera, tom. i. vul. 7, p. 591. 
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bl.ame the monks for the scarcity of the Biblc among them, 
fall to take into consideration the immense labour attending 
the transcription of so great a volumc; plodding and patience 
were necessary to complete it. The history of this biblical 
gem is fraught with interest, and \\ell worth relating. It is 
supposed to have been given to the monastery of Prl1m in 
Lorraine by Lothaire, the grandson of Charlemagne. who 
became a monk of that monaster)'. In the year 1576 this 
religious house was dissolved, but the monks preserved the 
manuscript, and carried it into Switzerland to the abbey of 
Grandis Vallis, near Basle, where it reposed till the year 
1793; when, on the occupation of the episcopal territory of 
BasIc by the French, all the property of the abbey was con- 
fiscated and sold, and the :\IS. under consideration came 
into the possession of M. Bennot, from whom, in 1812, it 
was purchased by M. Speyr Passavant, who brought it into 
gencral notice, and offered it for sale to the French Govern- 
ment at thf' price of 60,000 francs; this thcy dccJined, and 
its prc>prietor struck off nearly 20,000 francs from the 
amount; still the sum was deemed exorbitant, and with all 
their bibliomanical enthusiasm, thc conservcrs of the Hoyal 
Library allowed the treasure to escape. 1\1. Passavant sub- 
sequcntly brought it to England, \\'h
re it \Vas submitted to 
the Duke of Sussex, still without success. lIe also applied 
to the trustees of the British l\I uspum, and Sir }'. Madden 
informs us that " much correspondencc took place; at first 
he asked 12.0001. for it; then 8.000/., and at last 6,5001., 
which he declared an immense saC1"ifice.'! At length, 
finding he could not part with his 1\1S. on terms so absurd, 
he rcsol,.ed to sell it if possible by auction; and accordingly, 
on the 27th of April, 1836, the Bible was knocked down by 
.Mr. Evans for the sum of 1,500/.. but for the proprietor 
himself, as there was not one real biúding for it. This result 
having brought M. de Spyr Passavant in some measure to 
his senses, overtures were maùe to him on thc part of thc 
trustees to thc British Museum, aml the manuscript filIally 
became the property of the nation, for the comparativcly 
small sum of 750[." Thcrc can be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of this preciou3 volume, the vcrses of Alcwill's, 
found in thc manuscript, sufficiently prove it, for he alone 
could write- 
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" Is Carolus qui jam Scribe jussit eum." 


. . . . . . . 
" Ha'c Dator Ælernus cunclorum Christe bonorum 
;\lunera de dUllis accipe sancta tuis 
Quæ Pater Alùillus devoto pectore snpplex 

 umillis ad laud em obtulit ecee tui." 


Other proofs are not wanting of Alcwin.s industry as a scribe, 
or his enthusiasm as an amat07" liúrorulIl. Mark the raptme 
with which he describes the library of York Cathedral, col- 
]ected by Egbert, 


" IHie invcnies veterum vestigia Patrum, 
Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orhe, 
(jræcid. vel quidquid transmisit Cbu a Latillis. 
Heùmicus vel quod populus bibl't imbre superno 
Africa lucifluo vet quid quid lumine sparsit. 
(
uod Pater H ieronymu,; quod sellsit II ilarius, atque 
Ambrosius Præsnl simul Augustillus, et ipse 
Sanetus .Athanasius, quod Orosius edit avitus: 
(
uidquid Gregorius summus doeet, I't Leo Pal)a; 
Basilius quidqnid, Fulgentius atque coruseant, 
Cassiodorus item, Chr:ysostomus atque J ohallllcs: 
Quidquid et Athclmus docuit, quid lJeda l\1agister, 
Quæ Victorillus seripsère, Boetius ; atque 
lIistoriei veteres, Pompeius, Plillius, ipse 
Acer .Aristoteles, Uhelor quoque Tullius ingcns; 
(.!uidquoque Sedulius, vel quid canit ipse 1m eneus, 
Aleuinus, et Clemens, Prosper, Paulin us, Arator, 
Quid l'ortunatus, vel quid Laetantius edunt; 
Quæ l\Jaro \ïrgilius, Statius, Lueanus, et auctor 
Artis Gramm,\ticæ, vel quid serip"êre magistri; 
(
uid Probus atque Fueas, U(J1Iatu5, Priscian usve, 
Sevius, Eutieius, Poml)eius, Commenial'us, 
Invenies alios IJcrplures, lector, ibidem 
Egregios studii.;, artc et scnnolle m,(gi8tros 
Plurima qui claro scrip:aêre vo:uminl\ sensu: 
Xomina sed quorum præsenLÏ in carmine scriLi 
Longius est visum, quam plcctri postulet usus." · 


ÚftCll did Alewin think of th('se goodly times with a longing 
heart, and wish that he couM fl'\"el among them whilst in 
:Frallce. How decply would hc have regretcd,-how many 
tears would he havc shed over the sad destruction of that 
fine library. had hp have known it; but his bones had min- 
gled \\ ith the dust when the D,t1lcs dispersed those rare 


· Alcuilli, ap. Gale, tom. iii. p. ï3V. 
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gems of ancient lore. If the reader should doubt the ardour 
of Alcwin as a book-lover, let him read the followiug letter, 
addressed to Charlemagne, which none but a bibliomaniac 
could pcn. 
"I, your Flaccus, according to your admonitions and 
good-will, administer to some in the housc of St. Martin, 
the sweets of the Holy Scriptures, Sanelarum mella Serip- 
turaru1Jl: others I inebriate with the study of ancicnt wis- 
dom; and others I fill with the fruits of grammatical lore. 
Many I seek to instruct in thc order of the stars which illu- 
minate the glorious vault of heaven; so that they may be 
made ornaments to the holy church of God and the court of 
your imperial majesty; that the goodness of God and Jour 
kindncss may not be altogether unproductivc of good. But 
in doing this I discover the want of much, especially those 
exquisite books of scholastic learning, which I possessed in 
my own country, through the industry of my good and most 
devout master (Egbert). I then'fore intreat your Excel- 
lence to permit me to scnd into Britain some of our youths to 
procurc those books which we so much desire, and thus 
transplant into France the flowers of Britain, that they may 
fructify and perfume, not only the garden at York, but also 
the Paradise of 'rours; and that we may say, in the words 
of the song, , Let my belm'ed come into !tis /Illrden and eat 
!lis plea
;ant fruit:' and to the young, 'Eat, 0 friends .- 
drink, yea, drink, abundantly, 0 beloved:' or exhort, in the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, 'e'Vcry one tltat tltirstetll. to 
come to tlte 'ivaters, and ye that lwt/" no monf'Y, come ye, 
buy and eat: yea, come, buy 'ivine and milk without money 
and 'ivitlwut price.' 
" Your :Majesty is not ignorant how earnestly we are eÅ- 
horted throughout the Holy Scriptures to search after wisdom; 
nothing so tends to the attainment of a happy life; nothing 
more deliahtful or more powerful in resisting vice; nothing 
more hon

rable to an exalted dignity; and, according to phi- 
losophy, nothing more needful to a just governnwnt of a 
people. Thus Solomon exclaims, 'lrisdom is beller than 
rubies, and all lite tllings tltat may be desired are not to be 
compared to it.' It exalteth the humble with sublime 
honours. 'By wisdom kin.fJs r('
fJn and prl1ICCS decree jus- 
tice: by me princes rule; and nobles, even all tlte judges of lite 
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carth. Blessed are tlwy tlwt keep my n'ays, and blessed is 
tile man that lteareth me.' Continue, then, my Lord King 
to e),.hort the young in the palaces of your highness to ear- 
nest pursuit ill acquiring wisdom; that they may be honoured 
in their old age, and ultimately enter into a blessed immor- 
tality. I shall truly, accoròing to my ability, continue to 
sow in those parts the seeds of wisdom among your ser- 
vants; fl'membering the command, 'In tile morning SOIV tllY 
seed, and in the evening n'itltlwld not t!tine lwnd.' In my 
youth I sowed thc seeds of learning in the prosperous semi- 
naries of Britain; and now, in myoId age, I am doing so in 
France without ceasing, praying that the graee of God may 
bless them in both countrics.'.''[. 
Such was the enthusiasm, such the spirit of bibliomania, 
which actuated the monks of those bookless days; and which 
was fostered with such zcalous care by Alcwin, in the 
cloisters of S1. Martin of Tours. He appropriated one of 
the apartments of the monastery for the transcription of 
books, and called it the museum, in which constantly were 
employed a llumerous b0dy of industrious scribes: he pre- 
sided over them himself, and continually exhorted them to 
diligence and care; to guard against the inadvertencies of 
unskilful copyists, he wrote a small work on orthography. 
\Ve cannot estimate the mcrits of this essay, for only a por- 
tion of it has been preserved; but in the fragment printed 
among his works, we can see much that it might have been 
useful to the scribes, and can believe that it must have 
tended materially to preserve the purity of ancient texts. It 
consists of a catalogue of words closely resembling each 
other, and consequently requiring the utmost care in tran- 
scribing.t 
In these pleasing labours Alc\\in was assisted by many of 
the most learned men of the timc, and especially by Amo, 
Archbishop of Salzburgh, in writing to whom Alc\\'ill ex- 
claims, "0 that I could suddenly tr,Ulslate my Abacus, and 
with my own hands quickly cmhrace your fraternity with 
that warmth which canllot be compressed in book'3. N ever- 
. Alcuini, Oper. torn. i. p. 5
. Ep. xxxviii. Il was writtcn about ï9G. 
t lIe was also vl'ry earefui in mstructing the snibcs to punctuate 
with accuracy, "hich he decmcd of grcat importance. 
ce Ep. b.xxv. 
II. I2(j. 
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theless, because I cannot conveniently come, I send more 
frequently my unpolished letters (rusticitatis 11lcæ littcras) 
to thee, that they may speak for me instead of t.he words of 
my mouth." This Arno, to whom he thus affectionately 
writes, was no despicable scholar; he was a true lover of 
literature, and proved himself something of an amator libJ"o- 
rum, by causing to be transcribed or bought for his use, 
1..30 volumes;* but about this period the book-loving mania 
spread far and wide-the Emperor himsclfwas touched \\ith 
the enthusiasm; for, besides his choice private collections.t 
he collected together the pondl'rous writings of the holy 
fathers, amounting to upwards of 200 volumes, bound in a 
most sumptuous manner, and commanded them to be dcpo- 
sited in a public temple and arr'lIlged in proper order, so 
that those who could not purchase such treasures might bE' 
enabled to feast on the lore of the ancients. Thus did 
bibliomania flourish in the days of old. 
nut I must not be tcmpted' to remain longer in France, 
though the names of many choice old hook collectors would 
entice me to do so. 'Yher& I left England, to follow the 
steps of Alcwin, I was speaking of York, which puts me in 
mind of the monastery of 'Vhitby,t in the same shire, on 
the banks of the river Eske. It was founded by Hilda, the 
virgin daughtcr of Hereric, nephew to King Ed win, about 
the year 680, who was its first abbess. Having put her 
monastery in rl'gular order, Hilda set an illustrious example 
of piety and virtue, and particularly directed all under her 
care to a constant reading of the Holy 
criptures. Aner a 
long life of usefulness and zeal she died d{'eply lamented by 
the Saxon Church,
 all event which many powerful miracles 
commemorated. 


· K p.crulog. MS. Capituli, Metropolitani Salisburgensis, apud }<'ro- 
ben, tom. i. p. hxxi. 
t Charlemagne fuunded several libraries ;-see Koeler, Dlssert. de 
Biblio. Caroli Jlog. published in 1727. Egiuhart mentions his IJrivate 
collection, aud it is thus spoken of in the emperor's will; .. Simihter 
et de libris, quorum magna in bibliotheca sua. copiam congreg,lvit: 
statuit ut ab iis qui cos habere uellet, justo pretio rcdimer. tur, prctiu 
in paulJeres erogaretur." Echin. \"ita Caroli, p. :3%, edit. 2-lmo. IjG
. 
Yet we cauuot but rq
ret the dispersion of this imperialliLral y. 
t Furmerly called Slreaneshalch. 

 .\t the age of GG, Bede, b. iv. c,,-
iii. 
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In the old times of the Saxolls the monastery of "-hitby 
was reno\\ ned for its leamillg; and many of the celebrated 
C'cclesiastics of the day received their instruction within its 
walls. The most interesting literary anecdote connected 
with the good lady II ilda's abbacy, is the kind l'eception she 
gave to the Saxon poet Cædmon; whose paraphrase of the 
Book of Genesis has rendered his name immortal. He was 
wont to make " pion') and religious verses, so that whatever 
was interpreted to him out of Scripture, he soon after put 
the same into pOl'tical expressions of much sweetness and 
humility in Ellglish, which was his native language. TIy 
his verses the minds of many were often excited to despise 
the world an(} to aspire to heav('n. Others after him at- 
tempted in the English nation to compose religiuus poems, 
but none could ever compare with him, f.Jr lie did not karn 
the art of poetry from man vut from lJod." 
 He was in- 
deed, as the venerable TIede says, a poet of nature's own 
teaching: originally a rustic herdsman, the sublime gift 
was bestowed upon him by inspiration. or as it is recorded, 
in a dream, As he slept an ullknown being appeared, and 
commanded him to sing. Cædmon hesitated to make the 
attempt, but the apparition retorted, " Nevertheless, thou 
shalt sing-sing the origin of things." Astonished and per- 
plexed, our poet found himself instantaneously in possession 
of the pleasing art; and, when he awoke, his vision and the 
words of his song were so imprpssed upon his memory, that 
he easily repeated them to his wondering companions. t He 
hastened at daybreak to relate these marvels and to display his 
new found talents to the monks of "Thitby, by whom he was 
joyfully received, aud as they unfolded the divine mysteries, 
., The good man," says TIede, "listened like a clean animal 
ruminating; and his song and his verse were so winsome to 
hear, that his teachers wrote thcm down, and learned from 
his mOüth." t 
Some contend that an ancient manuscript in the British 


Bcde, b. iv. c. ""iL 
t John de Tre\isa, "f1Y
 .. Cædmull uf\\"hilaLy, "as inspired of the 
Holy GO,.I, and mal', "under poisycs an Englisch, mciz or al lhe 

lOJ '-I'., or IIldy \\'II!." .1/..... J/orltÚm, HIIJfJ. fol. I;
, Il. 
. Ihid, 
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Museum is the original of this celebrated paraphrase.

 It 
is just one of those choice relics which a bibliomaniac loves 
to handle, but scarcely perhaps bears evidence of antiquity 
so remote. It is described in the catalogue as, ., The sub- 
stance of the Book of Genesis, with the Acts of Moses and 
Joshua, with bricfnotes and annotations, part in Latin and part 
in Saxon by Bede and others." The notes, ifby Bede', would 
tend to favour the opiniolJ, that it is the originallllaullscript, 
or, at any rate, coeval with the Saxon bard. The volume, 
as a spe'cimen of calligraphic art, reflects honoUl" upon the 
age, and is right worthy of Lady Hilda's monastery. There 
are 312 t fine vellum pages in this venerable and precious 
volume, nearly everyone of which dazzles with the talent 
of the skilful illuminator. The ieitial letters are formed, 
with singular taste and ingenuity, of birds, beasts, and 
flowers. To givl' an idea of the nature of these pictorial 
embellishments-which display more splendour of colouring 
than accuracy of design-l may describe the singular illu. 
mination adorning the sixth page, which represents the 
birth of Eve. Adam is asl('ep, reclining on the grass, which 
is depicted as so many inverted cones; and, if we may 
judge from the appearance of our venefi,ble forefather, he 
could not have enjoyed a very comfortable repose on that 
memorable occasion; and the grass which grew in the 
Garden of Paradise must have been of a very stubborn 
nature, when compared with the earth's verdure of the 
present day; for the weight of Adam alters not the po- 
sition of the tender herb, which supports his huge body on 
their extreme summits. As he is lying on the lea side 
Eve is ascending from a circular aperture in his right; nor 
would the origiual, if she bore any resemblance to her 
monkish portraiture, excite the envy or the admiration of 
the present age, or bear comparison with her fair posterity. 
lIer physiognomy is anything but fascinating, and her fIgure 


. Cottonian Collection mal.ked Claudius, B. iv. Thcre: is another 
]\IS. in the Bodlcian (Junius ÀJ.) It was printed by Junius in 1655, 
in 410. Slurt has engravcn Borne of the illuminations in his Saxon 
A ntiquities, and they werc also copied and published by J. Grcene, 
F.A.S., in ] 75-1, in fifteen plates. 
t It is unfortunately imrerfect at the end, and wants folio 32. 
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is a repulsive monstrosity, adorned with a profusion of 
luxurious hair of a brilliant blue! 
It is foreign to our subject to enter into any analysis of 
the literary beauties of this poem; let it suffice, that Cæd- 
mon, the old Saxon herdsman, has been compared to our 
immortal 
lilton ; and their names have been coupled toge- 
ther wlH'n speaking of a poet's genius.i.
 But on other 
grounds Cædm'Jn claims a full measurc of our praise. Not 
only was he the " Father of Saxon poetry," but to him also 
belongs the inestimable honour of being the first who at- 
tempted to render into the vulgar tongue the beauties and 
mysteries of the Holy Scriptures; he unsealed what had 
hitherto been a scaled bouk; his paraphrase is the first 
translation of the holy writ on record. So let it not be for- 
gotten that to this "ðlilton of old our Saxon ancestors were 
indebted for this invaluable treasure. 'Ye are unable to 
trace distinctly the formation of the monastic library of 
,rhitby. But of the time of Richard, elected abbot in the 
year 1148, a good monk, and formerly prior of Peterbo- 
rough, we have a catalogue of their books preserved. I 
would rcfer the reader to that curious list,t and ask him if 
it does not manifest by its contents the existence of a morp 
refined taste in the cloisters, than he gave the old monks 
credit for. It is true, the legends of saints abound in it . 
but then look at the choice tomes of a cla.ssic age, whos
 


· Ta1.e the fullowing as an instance of tIle similarity of thought be- 
tween the two poets. 
haron Turner thus renders a portiun of Satan's 
specch from the :-:axon of Cædmon :- 
" Yet why should I :me for his grace? 
Or bend to him" ilh any obedience? 
I may be a Gud as he is. 
Stand by me strong companions." 
lIist. Anglo Sax. yo1. ii. p. 311. 


The idea is with )liiton- 
. _ ....... To bow to one for gracc 
"ïth suppliant knee, and deify his power, 
'Vho from the terror of thi., arm so late 
Doubted his empire; th,\1 wcre low indeed! 
That were an ignuminy, and shame beneath 
This downfall ! 


Pal'odise Lost, b. i. 
t lIe "ill find it in Charlton's IIistory of \\ hit by, 4to. liia, p. 1 n. 
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names grace that humble catalogue, and rl'membpr that the 
studlCs of the "'hitby monks were divided between the mi- 
raculous lives of holy mC'n, and the more pleasing pages of 
the" Pagan Homer," the eloquence of Tully, and the wit 
of J uvenal, of whose subject they sC('llled to have bcen fond; 
for they read also the satires of Pcrsius. I extract till' 
names of some of the authors contained in this monkish 
library. 
Ambrose. Plato. Rahanus 1laurns. 
Hugo. Homer. Ori!!en. 
Thcodo!us. Cicero. Pli:'l"ian. 
Aratorcs. Ju,-cnal. (;\('(::111 v :K .\zianzen. 
Bernard. Persius. Jus
l)hus. 
.\' ianw.. Statins. Bede. 
Gr.ltian. Sednlus. Gildas. 
OdIJ. PlOsper. Isidore. 
Gilda. Prudentius. Humnus. 
l\Iaximiallus. Boethius. Guidu on Music. 
Eu,;p.ùiu:;. Donatus. Diademal\lonachorum. 
Come, the monks evidently read something besidps their 
Credo, and transcribed something better than "monastic 
trash." A little taste for literature and learning we must 
allow the v enjoyed, when they formed their library of such 
volumes 
s the above. I candidly admit, that when I com- 
menced these researches I had no expectations of .finding a 
collection of an hundred volumes, cmbracing so many choice 
works of old Greece and Rome. It is pleasant, however, to 
trace these workings of bibliomania in the monasteries; and 
it is a surprise quite agreeable and delicious in itself to meet 
with instances like the present. 
At a later period the monastery of Rievall, in Yorkshire, 
possessed an excellent library of 200 volumes. This we 
know by a catalogue of them, compiled by one of the monks 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and now pre- 
served in the library of Jesus College, Cambridge.';" A 
transcript of this manuscript was made by Mr. Halliwell, and 
published in his " HC'liqua Antiqua,'ï- from which it may be 
seen that the llievall monastery contained at that time many 
choice and valuable works. The numerous writings of 8t5. 
Augustine, Bernard, Anselm, Cyprian, Origin, Ilaimo, Gre- 
. 
Iarked MS. N. B. Ii. 
+ WJ i"ht auù II alli,wll's Hel. A nliq. '.01. ii. p. I :-LO. 
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gory, Ambrosc, Isidore, Chrysostom, TIede, Aldhelm, Gre- 
gory N" azienzen, Ailred, Josephus, Habanus, l\Iaurus, Peter 
Lombard. Orosius, Boethius, Justin, Seneca, wilh histories 
ot" the church of Britain, of Jerusalem, of King Henry, and 
many others equally interesting and costly, prove how indus- 
triously tlll'Y used their pens, and how much they appre- 
ciated literature and learning. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the inhabitants of lhe monasteries were very industrious 
in transcribing books at a period coeval with the compilation 
of the Hievall catalogue, a monk of Coventry church was 
plying his pen wilh unceasing pnergy; John de Brl1ges 
wrote wilh his own hand thirty-t\\'o volumes for the library 
of the benedictine priory of St. Mary.of;. 
TlH' readl'r will SEe that there is little among them worthy 
of much observation. The MS. begins, .. These are the 
books which John of Bruges, monk of Coventry, wrote tor 
the Coventry church. Any who shall take them away from 
thf' church without the consent of the convent, let him be 
anathema. " 
In primis, ymnarinm in grossa Iittera. 
IIalmn upun Isaiah. 
A 1\1 is",.ll for the Infirmary. 
A :\lis",al. 
Duo missalia àomini Prioris Rogcris, scilicct collcctas CUm sccretis et 
postcommunione. 
A Ucnedictional for the usc of thc samc prior. 
Anothcr Ucucdictionalfor thc use of thc convcnt. 
Librum cartarum. 
Martyrologium, Uule of St. Bcncdict and Pastoral, in one volume. 
Liber cartarum. 
A Graduale, with a Tropario, and a Processional. 
Ps.Llter for Prior Rogcr. 
P.llladillm dc Agricultura. 
Librum cxperimcntorl1m, in quo ligatur compotus I1elprici. 
A bCH)k cont,lining ('011l1l0tn'5 UliUlU,llis eL l\lcrlin, &c. 
An Ordinal for the Chuir. 
Tabl('s for thc :\Llltyrulogy. 
Kalcnd,lrium mortuorum. 
Ditto. 
Tablc of Hcsponscs. 
Capitul.Lr. 
('alJÌtular for Prior Hoger. 


· It is printcd in II(':\rne's IIistory of Glastonbury, from a l\1 S. in 
thc Bodleian Library, Ed. Oxon, In:!, .tppendix x. p. 291. 
K 
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A HcaJiJ'g Book. 
A houk of Occl"cta\!'I, 
rsalter fl" the monks in 11H'infirmary. 
GellcraliuJlcs Vele1Ïs Ie'l !\o\'i TI'slalJi
nti; ante scholast
am llysloriam 
ct allie Psalterium dumini An
clmi. 
1'al('1' nOSIer. 
An Urdinal. 
Tahlcs for Peter Lombard's Sentcnccs. 
Tahles tor Ihe Psallcr. 
Buuk uf the 
tat\1les uf the Church. 
Verses 011 the pl"ilise of the Llcs"cd :\1,lr). 
The })riory of St. 'Mary's was fonndl'd hy Leofricke, the 
celdmlted Earl of 
Iercia and his 
ood Lady Godiva, in the 
year lO.tì. .. IIollingshea(1 says that this Earl Lcofricke 
was a man of great honour, wise>, ana discl"{:,\,t in all his doings. 
II is high wisdOlne and policie stood the rpalme in great steed 
whilst he lived. . . . . .1Ie had a noble lalliI' to his wife named 
GuJwina, at whose earnest sute he made the citie of Coupn- 
trie free of all mal1lll'r of toll e:H'ppt horss('s, and to haue that 
toll laid dowlle also, his foresaid wife rode nakeJ through the> 
middcst of the tuwne without other COlll'rtnre, SatH' onlie her 
hair('. 
Ioreoner partlie moned by his owne dl'uotion aud 
partlie by the persuasion of his wife, he builded or benefi- 
ciallie augmented and repared manie abbC'ies and churchps 
1\3 thl' saide abbie or priorie at Couentrie-the abbei(:,s of 
"\V (.nlockp, \V orcestcr, Stone, Evesham, and Leot, bes:des 
Hereforù." 
The church of "\Yorcestcr, which the good Earl haò thus 
" bcneficiallie Rngmet1tl'd," thc Saxon King Off<\ had endowed 
with princely munificence befure him. In tlH' year 780, 
during the time of Abbot Tilhere, or Gilhere, Ofl"a gave to 
the church Croppethorne, Netherton, Elmlcge Cuddl'she, 
Cherton, and other lands, besides a "large llibh. with twu 
clasps, made of tlw purest gold." $ III the tenth century the 
library of Exeter Church \Vas sufficiently extl'nsi\"e to require 
the prcserving care of an amanucnsis; f<)r according to 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop Oswald granteò in the year 9R.3 three 
hides of land at Bredicot, one yarJland at GinenoC.'c\, ami 
8lwpn acres of meadow at Tibprton, to Godinge a monk, on 
condition of his fulfilling the duties of a librarian to the see, 
· Bibliothccam optimam cum duobus armillis ex auro purissimo 
fabricd.tis.-lÜmillg. Churl. p. 95. 
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and transcribing the l"f'gisters and writings of the church. 
It is said that the scribc Godin
e \"rote many choice books 
for the I1brary.
 I do not find any remarkable book dona- 
tion, save now and then a volume or two, in the annals of 
" orcC'-;ter Church; nor have I been able to discover any 
old parchment catalogue to tell of the number or rarity uf 
tllC'ir books; for although prubably most munastpries had 
one compiled, bcing enjoilH'd to do so by the regulatIOns of 
tlwir onlf'I', they h.ive long ago been destroyed; for when 
we know that fine old manuscripts were llspd by the book- 
binders after the }{pfonllatiolJ, we can easily imaginC' how 
little value would be placC'd on a mere catalogue of names. 
But to retnrn a
..ill to Gndlvd: that illustl'lou" laùy gave 
the monks, after the death of her lord. many lanùed pos'Ses- 
sions, and hestO\wd upon them the bles.,ings of a librrlry.t 
Thoma" Cobham, who was consecrated Bishop of\\ Ol.cester 
in the year 1317, w:\s a gn'at " Amalor Ii/Jrorum," and spent 
much time and money in co\lC'cting book". I Ie was the 
first who projl'cted the establishment of a public library at 
Oxfurd, \\ hich he designed to form over the olù Congregation 
House in the churchyard of St. Mary's, but d.ving 800n afwr 
in the year 1327, the project was forgotten till about furty 
years after, wlwn I suppose the f'xample of the great biblio- 
maniac Hichard de Bury drew attention to the matter; for 


. Thl)ma
's 
urvcy, of 'Y orccstcr Church, 4to., I ï3G, p. 46. 1 he 
SCI iptorium of thc mUII,tslet y \\ as 
ituated in tlu' cloistcrs, alld a TIible 
ill Ucnllet College, C.HIIL. irlgc, "as" riuen t:lerein by a scribe nanwd 
Senatn
, as we learn flom n note prillted in :Kasmith's Cdtal('
IH', 
which ]Jrovl's it to hin e been writtcn dIu ing the reiftn of H cnry II. It 
is a folio 
I S. on \ cHum, and .1. fine spc('imen of the talent 01 the cx- 
p('rt scribc.-Sec Xasmith's Cutaloyus Lib}'. MSS., <lto., Cumbo 17ïi, 
1'. 31. 
t Since writill
 thc abovc, whieh I J!avc on thc authority of Grcen 
(Ilist. of H"orc. vol. i. p. ;9), bad.l.d \\ ith thc older one of Thomas 
(Survey Ch. Worc. p. 7U), I have had thc Opporlllllity of consulting the 
r"fcrellce givcn by them (Jieming, Chart. r. 2lJ'2), and \\ as sOml'Wh.lt 
snrpri:ocd to find the wurds .. Et bibliothecam, ill dliOhus partiblls 
dllJÍsam," the found.ltioll of this plcasill
 allcl'dote. "JJibliuthecum," 
however, wa<; thc Latin fur a BiLle in thc middle ages: SI) that ill fad 
the Lady Gudiva g.Lve them a Bible divilled ilitO l\\ 0 parts, O\, 
volume
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his book treasures were then "deposited there, and tIle 
scholars permittpd to consult tlwm on certain conditions."" 
Bishop Carpentcr l,Hlilt a library thr the use of the monas- 
tcry of Exetpr Church, in the Yf'ar HGI, ovcr the charnal 
house; and endowed it with Æ 10 per aUllum as a salary for 
an amanuensis. t But the books deposited there" ere griev- 
ously destroyeù during the civil wars; for on the twenty- 
fourth of September, 1G-1t, when the army under the Earl of 
Essex came to 'Y orcest('r, they S(>t about "destroying the 
organ, breaking in pieces divers beautiful windows, wherein 
the foundation of the church was lively historiticd with 
painted glass; II they alsu "rifled the library, with the 
records and evidences of the church, tore in pieces the 
Bibles and service books pertaining to the quire." t Sad 
desecration of ancient literature! But the reader of history 
will sigh over many such examples. 
The regist('rs of Evesham :\Ionastery, near 'V orcestcr, 
speak of' several monkish bibliophiles, and the bookish 
anecdotes relating to them are sufficiently interesting to 
demand some atte'ltion here. Ailward. who was abbot in 
the year 1014, gave the convcnt many rdics and ornaments, 
and what was still better a quantity of books. 
 lIe was 
afterwards pI"! .mott:d to the see of London, ovcr which he 
},residcd many years; but age and infirmity growing upon 
him, he was anxious again to retire to EVC'hham, but the 
monks frum some cause or other were unwilling to receive 
him back; at this he took offence, and seeking in the monas- 
tery of'Ramsey the quietude denied him there, he demanded 
back all the books he had given them. II His successor 
l\Ianni ns was celebrated for his skill in the tine arts, and was 
an exquisite worker in metals, besiùes an ingenious scribe 


. Chalmcr's Hi
t. of the Colleges of O
ford, p. .158. Wood's llist. 
Antiq. llf Uxuu, lib. ii. p. 18. 
t Green's H i,.,t. "T orc. p. 79. 
:;: Sir 'V. Dugdale's View of the Troubles in England, Tolio, p. 557. 
\\ e can easily credit the destruction I)f the organ aud paintcd \\ iudows, 
:;0 obno}.ious to Puritan piety: hut with regard to the Bibles, we may 
slIspect the accuracy of the Hoyalist writer, co\. Its:? 

 Symeoll Dllllclm. Twyed. Script. x. 
II HaùillgdulI, ::\1:::;S. Godwin de Præf, p. 231. 
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and illuminator. He wrote and illuminated with his own 
hamJ, fCJr the use of hi') monastery, a missal ar.d a large 
Psaiter. 
 
"T alter who was abbot in the year 1077, gave also many 
books to the library,t and among the catalogue of sump- 
tuous treasures with which lh'ginald a succeeding abbot en- 
riched the convent, a great textus or gospels, with a multi- 
tudc of other books, mu/fa alia libros, are particularly spe- 
cified.t Almost equally liberal were the choice gifts be- 
stowed upon the monks by Adam (elected A. D. 1161); but 
we find but little in our \\ a)" among them, except a fine 
copy of the" Old and New Testament with a gloss." No 
mean gift I ween in those old days; but one which amply 
compensated for the deficiency of the donation in point of 
numbers. nut all these were greatly surpassed by a monk 
whom it will be my dut}. now to introduce; and to an ac- 
count of whose life and bibliomanical propensities, I shall 
devote a page or two. Like many who spread a lustre 
around the little sphere of their own, and did honour, hum- 
bly and quietly to thc sanctuary of the church in those 
gothic days, he is unknown to many; and might, perhaps, 
have been entirely forgotten, had not time kindly spared a 
document which testifies to his piety and book-collecting 
industry. Till' reader will probably recollect many who by 
their shining piety and spotless life, maintained tlw purity of 
the Christian faith, in a church surrounded by danger and 
ignorance, and many a bright name, renowned for their 
virtue or their glory of arms, who flourished during the 
('arly part of the thirtf'cnth century; but fl'\V have heard of 
a good and humble monk named Thomas of 
Iarleberg. 
lIad circumstances designcd him for a higher sphere, had 
affairs of state, or weighty duties of an eccJ('siastical import, 
been guided by hi., hand, his name would have been recorded 
with all the nourish of monkish adulation; but the learning 
and the prudence of that lowly monk was confined to the 
little world of Evesham; and when his earthly manes were 
lJUricd bCJlC'ath the doi')ters within the olJ conveut walls, 
his lI.lIne and good deeds \f\>re ti)rgotten by the world, save 
in thp hearts of his fraternity. 
· Tillilal's lIist. of Evcsham, I). 2.18. t Ibiel, p. 2:10. 

 M
. Had., Xo. ;17():J, p. JtsU. 
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" Bnt past is all his ramP. The \"Cry spot 
"'here mauy a timc he triumph'll, is furgot." 
In a manuscript in the Cotton Library there is a docu- 
ment callC'd "The good deeds of Prior Thomas," from 
which the following t:lcts have bepn extractf'd..
:, 
}'rom this interesting nll'morial of his labours, we learn 
that Thomas had acquired some rl'}H1te among the monks 
for his great knowlpdge of civil and cannon law; so that 
when any difficulty ,nose rcspl.'cting the cJaims or privileges 
of the monastery. or when any importaut mattC'r was to be 
transacted, his advice was sought and recl.'lved with defer- 
ence and rC'spect. Thus three years after his admission the 
bishop of Worcester intimatl'd his intention of paying the 
monastprya visitation; a practicl' which the bishops of that 
see had not l'nfol'ced since the days of abbot .Alurie. The 
abbot and convent howPvN consid
red themsl'h'('s frpe from 
the jurisdiction of tIlt' bishop; and acting on the ad\"ice of 
Thomas of l\Iarlcberg, they successfully n
pulsed him. The 
affair was quite an ('vent, and seems to have caused lUuch 
sensation among them at the lime; and is Illputioned to show 
with what esteem Thomas was regarded by his monkish bre- 
tluell. Aftpr a long ellumeration of h good works" and 
important bl'npfhctions. such as f( building the towC'r and re- 
pairing the cunvent, we are told that " In the second year 
of Handulp's abbacy, Thomas. then dean, went \\ith him to 
Rome to a general council, wherp, by his prudence and ad- 
vice, a new alTdngf'ment in the business of the convent rents 
was confirmed, and manv other useful matters sl,ttled." 
Hpre I am tempted to rcf
r to the arrall.fj('1Jlt>uls, for they 
offer plpilsing illustrations of thc monk as all "amator libro- 
1'Uln." l\Iark how his thoughts d" elt-cven when sur- 
rounded by those 11igh dignitaries of the church , and ill the 
midst of that important council-on the library and the 
scriptorium of his monastpry. 
" To the Prior beiOll.f}S the t!Jtlaw of lJeniu.fjar the botll,qrl'at 
and small, to dl:/i.ay tlte ('xprnsl's ofprucllriu.fj pardUIlCllt, 
and to procure manuscripts for transcriptioN." 
And in another clause it is settled that 


· MS. Cot. V esp. b. xxiv. It is printed in Latin in Xash's JJror_ 
Cfstershire, ,.o\. i. I). 119, and translated in Tindal's llit,t. of Worcs. 
p. 
 1, all uf" hich I h,\\ e used with Dugdale's MOllast. \ ul. ii. r. 5. 
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c. To the OUirc ()f tlte Pr(,(,l'n1or belon.,!s the JIanor of [lamp- 
ton, Ji.om Jl./,i{.It he "'111 n'l'f'IVf' .Ii Vi' slÚllil1.r;.<; a U1WllIlll, 
bf'sIdf's tt>n an,l r
{lldpcncp fro", tl,p t!ltlu's {!l Stokes lllld 
.Aft'l':;t('/", witlt which he is to find flll tlte ink. and pardt- 
'I11l'lll f{}/" tlte Scribf's if the .II o 1l((.'5ter!/ , colours for 
illuminati"/,, llnd all that is nccessary for bindin!/ tlte 
books. ,.. 
Plt':lsing trait.. are th('sc of his booklovin
 passion; and 
doubtless undt'r his guidance the convent library grew and 
tiourislwd amazingly. Uut let us retul"Il to thc accouut of 
his .. good works." 
" Hetuming- from Romc after two years hr' was elected 
sacrist. JIc then made a reading-d('sl
 behind the choir,t 
which Wa", much wanil'd in the church, and appointed stated 
readings to be Iwld Ilcar the ton1h of 
rlint \VII'iius. . . . . . . 
Leavin>j his ofIil'c thus rich in good works, he wa
 then 
clC'cted prior. In this ofiicc he bmit'd his prt'dl'cessor, 
J>ri<.'r John, in a new mausolpum; and al'io John, sumanwd 
lJionysius; of the latter of whom Prior Thoma
 was accus- 
tomed to SrlY 'that he had Iwver known any man who so 
perfectly performed every kind of penance as he dill for 
mort' than thirty yC'ars, 1U fasting and in prayl'l"; in t0ars 
and in watchings; in cold and in corpol"I'al intllct1ons; in 
coarseness and l"Oughness of clothing. and in denying himself 
bodily comtort
1 filr more than any other of till' brethn>n; all 
of which he rather dedicated in good purposes and to the 
support of the poor." 
Thus did many an old monk live, pmctising all this with 
punctilious care as the eSSl'ncc of a holy life, and resting 
upon the fillbcy that tlwsc crnel mortifyillgs of the tlesh 
would gn.atly filcilitate thl' acrlui-;itilHJ of everlasting C'ilSC 
and joy in a better world; as if God klll'w not, bettl'r than 
themselves, what chastis0ments and ,dIlictions Wl'rc needful 
fin. them. We may sigh with pain ov('r such instances of 
mistaken piety and fi\llatical zeal in all agl's of the church; 
· .11..... rottonian {/lgUS/llS II. No. I I. (( Ex hi
 dcbet invcnire 
præcclltor illC,llhiUlTI ollllliuus scriplorihus IlltJna"terii; et Pf'l"
,lIl11'nUIll 
;lcl brc\"i,l. ct colorcs atl illuminandulll, et necessaria ad legan'hun 
libros." 
cc D/lgdale's A/onU!it. vol. i!. p. 2.. 
t Aftl'r the elapse of so m.lIlY years, the research of an antiquarian 
has lJrou
ht thi" de
k to lif!;ht; an account of it ,"ill be found in the 
A rchcolugi.l, vol. xvii. p. "l7
. 
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yet with all their privations, and with all their mascerations 
of the flesh, there was a vast amount of human pride mingled 
with their humiliation. But He who sees into thc hcarts of 
all-looking in his benevolence more at the intcntiun than 
the out\\ard form, may perhaps sometimcs find in it the 
workings uf a true christian piety, and so reward it \\ ilh his 
love. Lpt us trust so in the charity of OUl" fhith, awl proceed 
to notice that portion of the old record which is mure inti- 
mately connected with our subject. "\Vc reaJ tuat 
H Thomas had bl"Ought with him to tlie convent, on his 
entering, many books, of both canol) and civil law ; as wcll 
as the books by which he had rcgulated the schools of 
Oxford and Excter before he bccamc a monk. He likewise 
had one book of Democritus; and thc book of Antiparalenion, 
a gradual book, according to Consbntine; Isidorc's Divine 
Ofiices, and thc Quadrimllm of Isidore; Tully's de Ami- 
citia; Tully de Senectute ct de Paradoxis; Lucan, J uvcnal, 
and many other authors, et lIWltos alius auctures, with a 
great number of sermons, with many writings on thcolo- 
gical questions; on the art and rull's of grammar and the 
book of accents. After he was prior he madc a great 
Lrcviary, betler than any at that time in thc monastery, with 
Haimo, on the Apocalypsc, and a book containing the lives 
of the patrons of thc chUl"ch of Evcsham; with an account of 
the deeds of all the good and bad monks belonging to the 
church, in one volume. Hc also wrote and bound up the 
same lives and acts in another volume separately. He made 
also a great Psalter, magnum psalterium, superior to any con- 
tained in the monastery, except the glossed ones. lie col- 
lected and wrote all the necessary materials for foUl" anti- 
phoners, with their musical notes, himself; except what thc 
brothers of the monastery transcribcd for him. He also 
finished many books that \Villiam of Lith, of pious memory, 
commcnced-the Martcrologium, the Exceptio 
Ii
sæ, and 
some excellent commentaries on the Psalter and Communion 
of the S<lÍnts in the old antiphoners. He also bought tll{> four 
Gosppls, with glosses, and haiah and Ezekiel, also glossed ;i;. 
the Pistillæ upon Matthew; somc Allegories on thc Old 
Tcstament; thc Lamentations of J erel1liah, with a gloss; 
· IC Emit ctiam qualuor evallgclia glosata, cl Yaiam ct Ezcchielt:m 
glossalus. .. 
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the Exposition of the 
Jass, according to Pope Innocent; 
and thc great book of Alexander X echam, which is called 
, Corro:Jaiiones Promethea dl' part;IJ'lls 'Crier is t('slomenti et 
nOl:æ. . . . . He aJso caused to be transcribed in large 
letters the book concerning the offices of the abbey, fmm 
the Purification of 81. 
Iary to the Feast of Easter; the pre- 
lections respecting Easter; Pentpcost, and thc blessings at 
the baptismal fonts. He al.o caused '\ volume, containing the 
samc WOI"ks, to be transcribed, but in a smaller hand; all of 
which the convent had not bf'forc. He made also the tablct 
for the locutory in thc chapel of S1. Al1IH', towards the west. 
After the altar of St. Mary in the crypts had been despoiled 
by thi{'v('s of its books and omaments, to the value of ten 
pounds, he contributed to tlwir restoration." 
Thomas was equally liberal in other matters. His whole 
time and wealth were spent in rebuilding and repairing the 
monastcry and adding to its comforts and splendour. He 
had great veneration for antiquity, and was especially 
anxious to restore those parts which were dilapidated by 
time; the olJ in.;criptions on thc monuments and altars he 
carefully re-inscribcd. It is recorded that he reneweJ the 
inscription on the grcat altar himself, without the aid of a 
book, sine Ilbro; which was deemed a mark of profound 
leaming in my lord abbot by his monkish subordinates. 
'Vith this I com'hide my remarks on Thomas of 
Iarlc- 
berg, leaving thesc extracts to speak for him. It is pleasing 
to find that virtue so great, aurl industry so useful, met with 
its just reward; anJ that the monks of Evesham proved how 
much they appreciated such talents, by electing him their 
abbot, in ] 220, which, for seven years he hcld with be- 
coming piety and wisdom. 
The annals of the monastcry
 testify that" In the year of 
our Lord one thousand tlupe hundreJ and ninety-two, and 
the fifteenth of thc reign of King Richard the Second, on the 
tenth calends of 
Iay, died the venerable Prior Nicholas 
IIpreforJ, of pious mell101"Y, \\ ho, as prior of the church of 
E\'esham, li\"pd a devout and rcligious life for forty ypars." 
Ill' held that office undpr three succeeding abbots, and filled 
it with gl"f'at honour and industry. lIe was a d('ar lover of 
Looks, and spent vast sums in collecting together his private 
. lIarlci.\1l :\! s:-;., X o. 3iG:}. 
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libr:J.ry, amounting to mOl"e than 100 volunH'S ; some of these 
he wrotp with his own hand, but most of thcm he Lought 
emit. A list of these books is given in the I1arll'ian 
RegistC'r, and many of thc volumes are described as con- 
taining a number of tracts, bound up in onE>, ClllJl a/its trac- 
tatibus in t'odem VOlllmillt'. Some of tI}('se display the 
industry of his pen, and silpntly tell us of his Christian 
picty. Among 
hose remarkable for their bulk, it is plea. 
surable to observe a copy of the Holy Scriptures, which 
was doubtle:,.s a comf(wt to the vpnerable prior in the last 
days of his green old agc; and which probably guided him 
in the even tenor of that devout and reli.qiolls lift', fiJl' which 
he \Vas so esteemed by the monks of Evesham. He pos- 
sessed also somc works of Bf'rnard Augustin, and lluethius, 
whose Consolation of Philosophy few book-collectors of the 
lUiddle ages were without. To many of the books the prices 
he gave for them, or at which they were then valucd, are 
affixpd : a "Sul/lma Prædicant;um" is vnlued at eight 
marks , n'1I1 a " ]Jurlt'l' slipel O Politiæs" at seven markq. \\T e 
may susppct monk Nicholas of being rather a curious col- 
lector in his way, for we find in his library some interesting 
volumes of popular literature. He probably found much 
pleasure in pC'rusing his copy of the marvellous tall> of 
" Beufys of Hampton," and thc romnntic "
Iort dc Ar- 
thur," both sufficiently intpresting to relieve the monotonous 
vigils of thc monastery. But I must not dwell longer on 
thc monastic bibliophiles of Evcsham, other libraries and 
bookworms call tor somc notice from my pen. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Old Glastonbur.lJ .t1blJey-Its Library-John of Taunton- 
llic/tard JV/,;till.r;-1.1/almslm1"y-[Jool.:islt 
1Jonks of 
G/OllCl'stcr AM('y-Le.'lji-;c of Exl'ler and /tis pricate 
library-Pela 0/. lil Jls-Ea:tJ"llCls ji-om !tis !t'llers- 
Procell to ltaDe been a great classical student, 
'c. 
c. 
THE fame of Glastonbury Abbey will attract the steps of 
the \\cstern tran'lIer; and if he posscss the spirit of an 
antiquary, his cye will long dwell on those mutilatl'tJ frag- 
ments of monkish architecturc. The bibliophile wÍII regard 
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it with still greater love; for, in its day, it was one of the 
most eminent rppositories of those treasures which it is his 
prO\'ince to collect. }"or more than ten hundreù yedrs that 
old f[lbric has stood there, exciting in days of remote an- 
tiquity the veneration of our pious forcfilthers, and in 
modem times the admiration of the curious. Pilgrim! 
tread lightly on that hallowed gmund! sacred to the 
memory of the most learned and illustrious of our Saxon 
ancestry. TIlt:' bones of princcs and studious monks closely 
mingle with the ruins which time has caused, and bigotry 
helped to dcsccrate. 
lonkish tradition claims, as the 
foundel' ofGlastonbmy Abbey. 81. Joseph of Arimathca, who, 
sixty-thn'e years after the incamation of our Lonl, came to 
spread the truths of the Go
pel over the island uf Britain. 
Let this be how it may. we leave it for more certain data. 
After, says a lC'amed antiquary, its having been built by 
81. David, Archbishop of 
lene\'ia, and then again restored 
by " twelve weJI aHected men ill the north;" it was entirely 
pulled down by Ilia, king of thc 'Vest Saxons, who" new 
buildpd the abbey of Glastonbmic* in a fcnny place out of 
the way, to thp end thc monks mought so nJUch the morc 
give their mindes to heavcnly thinges, and chiefely use the 
contemplation mcete for men of' such profession. This was 
the fourth building of that monasterie." t The king com- 
pleted his good wurk by erecting a beautiful chapel, gar- 
nished with numerous ornaments and utensils of 
()ld and 
silvcr 
 and among other costly treasures, ''" illiam of 
]\Ialmsbury tplls us that twenty pounds and sixty marks of 
gold was used in making a coopcrtoria for a book of the 
Gosppls.t 
Would that I had it in my power to writc the literary 
hi.,tory of G lastonhury Ahbey; to know what the monks of 
old there transcribed, would be to acquire the history of 
ll'arning in those times: for therc was little worth reading 
in the litl'rature of the day that was not copied by those 
. See Spl'ed's Chroll p. 2i
. Samme's Antiq. p. fJ7R. 
t Stowe's Amules, -1to. HiUj, p. 
7. ::ice also lIe,nnc's llist. 
Glastollbury. 
tWill. .\Julm. ap. Galc Script. :U l.-Coopl'rtoria Librornm Evan- 
f!l'lii. Fur many ulher in!>tanccs of binding books in gold, and some- 
limcs wilh costly 
('IlI!1, I refer the reaùer to flu Callge vcrb-Capsæ, 
anù to Jfr. .\lu;tlalld's Dark A!les. 
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industrious scribes. But if our materials wiIlllot í'nable us 
to do this, we may catch a glimpse of their well stored 
shelves through the kindness and care of \\ïlliam llritone 
the Librarian, who compiled a WOI"k of the highest intl'rt'st 
to the bibliographer. It is no less than a catalogue of th(' 
books contained in the common library of the abbey. in the 
year one thol!saud two hundred and fort)-eight. Four 
hundred choice volumes comprise this fine collection;"'" and 
willllot tlw readf'r be surprised to find among them a selcc- 
tion of the classics, with the chroniclcs, poetry, and romantic 
productions of the middle agf'S, besides an abundant store 
of the theological writings of thc primitive Church. But 
I have not transcribed a large proportion of this list, as the 
extracts givcn from other mOllastic catalogues may serve to 
convey an idea of their nature; but I cannot allow one 
circumstance connected with this old document to pass 
without remark. 1 would draw the reader's attention to 
the fine bibles which commellcc thc list, and which prove 
that the monks of Glastonbury Abbpy were fond and devoted 
students of the Bible. It begins with- 
Bibliotheca una in duobus voluminibus. 
Alia Bibliotheca integra vctusta, scllcgihilis. 
Bibliotheca intplI:ræ minoris lillera'. 
Dimidia pus llibliothecæ incipiens à Psalterio, vetusta 
Bibliotheca magna ver;;ifical:l. 
Alia versificala in duobu., volnminiLus. 
Bibliothcca tres versificata. t 
But besides these, the library contained numcrous detachcd 
books and many copies of the Gospels, an amplc collection 
of the fathers, and the controvl'rsdl writings of the middlc 
ages; and among many others, the following classics- 
A ristotlc. Tully. 
Iarcianus. 
Livy. Bocthius. Horace. 
Oro
ius, Plato. l'risci.lIJ, 
8allust. I::agoge of Porphyry. Prospcr 
Donatus. Prudcntins. Aratores. 
Sedulus. Fortuanus. Clandian. 
Yirgil. 
Enei(l. PClsius. Juvcnal. 
Virgil's Geoq!Ïrs Pompeius. Cornutus. 
Virgil's Bucolics. Isidore. 
Æsop. 8maragdius. 
· \Varton says, that this library was al that time the" richest in 
England." III this, however, he was mistah.ell. 
t JOhll of Glast. p. .1
3. 
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I must not omit to mention that John de Taunton, a 
monk am] an enthusiastic alJlalfJr 1i1IJ'orzu71, and who was 
elected abbot in the ycar 1!.í 1, collect
d forty choice 
volumes, and gave them to the library, dl'dit lilJrario, of the 
abbey; no mean gift, I ween, in the thirteenth century. 
Th('y included Ql\cstion!; on the Olrl and New Law. 

;t. AUl!ustine upon Gene
is. 
Ecclesiastical Dogmas. 
St. Bcmard's EnchiriJion. 
St. Bernard's Flowers. 
Books of '\ïsdom, "it h a Glo!'s. 
Postil's upon Jeremiah and the lesser Prophets. 
Concordances' to the Bible. 
Postil's or Albertus upon :\Iatlhew, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
and others, in one" olume. 
Post ii's upon :\Luk. 
Postil's Up011 John, with a Discourse on the Epistles throughout the 
year. 
Brother Thomas' Old and New Gloss. 
l\Iorabilius on the Gospels and Epistles. 
St. Augustine on the Trinity. 
Epistles of Paul glossed. 
St. Augustine's City of God. 
Kylwardesby upon the Letter of tile Sentences. 
(
ucstions concerning Crimes. 
Perfection of the Spiritual Life. 
Brother Thomas' Sum of Divinity, in four volumes. 
Decrees and Deeretals. 
A Book of Perspective. 
Distinctions of Maurice. 
Books of Naturaillistory, in two volumes. 
Book on the Properties of Things.. 
Subsc(luent to this, in the time of one book-loving abbot, 
an addition of forty-nine volumes was made to thc collection 
by his munificence and the diligence of his scribes; and 
time has allowed the modern bibliophile to gaze on a cata- 
logue of these treasures. 1 \\ ish the monkish annalist had 
recordl'd the life ofthis early bibliomaniac, but unfortunately 
we know little of him. But they were no medn nor paltry 
volumes thdt hc transcribed. It is with pleasure I see the 
cataloguc comml'nced by a copy ()f thc Holy Scriptures; 
and the many commentaries upun them by the fathers of the 


· John of Glastolllmry Edt., Hearne, OJ\.on, li:2G, p. 4::'1. 
teven's 
Arlditiuns to Dugdale, vol. i. p. 1.17. 
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ch
lrch (,Ilumerat('d after it, prove my Lord Abbot to have 
been a diligent student of the Bible. Nor did he seek God 
alone in his written word; but wisely undf'rstood that his 
Creator spokc to him also by visible works; and probably 
loved to observe the great wisdom and design of his God in 
the animated world; for a Pliny's N" atmal lIistory stanùs 
conspicuous 011 the list, as the reader will perceive. 
TUE BIBLE. 
Plin)",.; Natural History. 
Cassioclorns upon the Psalms. 
Tlnee great l\1i,;sa's. 
Two nl'adin
 B')oks. 
A B.-cviary for the Infirmary. 
Jerome upon J en'mi.lh aud Isaiah. 
OrigclI upon the Old Testament. 
Origen's Homilies. 
Origen upon the Epistle of :O:t. Paul t
 tlle Rl)mans. 
J eromc \\I'ou the Epistles to the G.\I&\I ians, to Ephesi,\IIs, to Titus, and 
to Philemon. 
Lives of the Fath('r
. 
Col:ations of the Fathers. 
Breviary for the Hospital. 
An Antiphon. 
Pars una :\) oralium. 
Cyprian's \\TOlks. 
Register. 
Liher dictus Pararlisl1!!. 
Jerome agail.!'t J o\'illian. 
Amhrose ag.linst Nov.ltian. 
Seven Volumes of the Passions of the Saints f,n the circle of the whole 
year. 
I.Ï\ es of the Cæsars. 
Acts of the Britons. 
Acts of the English. 
Acts of the Franks. 
Pasca
ius. 
HadLert on the llody and mood of the Lord. 
Book of the Abb"t of Clarevalle de Ama1lda Deo. 
lIngo de S. \ïctore de duodecim gradibus H umilitatis et de Oratione. 
Physiomania Lapl'd.lrum et Liber Petri Alsinii in uno volumine 
Hhetoric, two voIUIlH's. 
Quintililm de Causes, in one volume. 
Augustine upon the Lord's Pra) er and UPOll the Psalm Jliserero mei 
DellS. 
A llenedictional. 
Decreta Cainot ensis Episcopl. 
Jerome upon the Twelve Prophets, Bnd upon the Lamcntations of 
Jeremi,\h. 
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A t1J!l1stine upon tIIe Trinity. 
A lI
llstine U }Jun üCllcsis. 
billurc's Etymology. 
J 'aterius. 
Augustine on thc \\"ords of our Lord. 
lIu2:o on the :-; Il'r.tmcnts. 
("a""inlls on the Ju('arnation of our Lord. 
AI1:.cllll's C;ui /)t:US lJumo.- 
'1'1)(' rf'aJer, I think, will allow that the catalogue enumc- 
rates but little unsllit.1Lle for a christian's study; he may not 
admire the princilJh's containeJ in some of tl1l-'m, or the 
superstition with 'ð hich many of t hem arc loadf'd ; but atÜ'r 
all there were but few volumes among tlH'1ll from which a 
Bible reading monk might not have gleaned somethin J' (J'ood 
and pro fitab'!l>. These books \\-ere tran.,cribed ab

lt the 
end of the thirteenth century, after thc cat,tloglle of the 
monastic library mcntionf'd above was compiled. 
'Valter Taunton, plected in the year 13:2"2, gave to the 
IiLrary several volunH's; and his Mlccessor, Adam Sùdbury,t 
elected in the same ye.ll", increased it with a copy of the 
whole Blble,:t: a Schoi.lstic history, Lives of Saints, a \\-ork 
on the Pmpl'rtiC's of Things, t\\O costly Psalters, and a most 
beautifully bound Benedictional. 
Hut dQubtless mallY a Lookworm, namelcss in the page 
of history, dwelled within those walls apart from worldly 
solicitude ami strite; relieving wh3t woulJ otherwise have 
been an insupportable monotony, with sweet conversc, with 
books, or the it vocations of a scri be. 
'VeIl, yeal s rolled on, an.l this fair sanctuary remained in 
all its beauty, encouraging the tI'C'll1blmg clu'istian, and 
fosterillg with a mother's care the literature and lrarning of 
the timC'. Thus it stood tIll that pC'rioJ, SO d.lrk and un- 
propitious for monkish ascenJency, wlH'n Protestant fury 
ran wild, and destruction thundered upon the heads of those 
poor old monks! A s.ld and cruel revenge fm' enlightened 


· Printed in Tanller's ""ulitia JlolIC/stica, 8\.0. Edit. lG!)5, p. 75. 
and iu llearne's Jllstory of lilustonbury, II. J II; Lnt both thl'se works 
Rre scarce, and 1 h.l\ e thuught it \\ orth repl inting; the rcader will 
IICn"ein' thatl have gi\eJl I;ume of the itellls in English-the original 
uf course is in Latin. 
t Johu of GI.ls. p. 2 ;2. 
1: LiLrJ.rio dedit. bibli.lm prccio
am.-John of Glast. p. 262. 
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minds to wreck on mistakcu piety and supf'rstitious zenl. 
How widely was the fine lIbrary scattered then. Even a ti'w 

'ears after its dissolution, "hen Lt-'land spent some da} s 
exploring the book treasures r('posing there, it had been 
broken up, and many of them lost; 'yet still it must have 
been a noblc library, for he tells us that it was" scarcely 
equalled in all Uritain;" and adds, in thc spirit of a truc 
hibliomaniac, that hc no sooner passed the threshoh] than 
thc very sight of so many sacred remains of antiquity struck 
him with a\\ e and astonishmcnt. The reader will naturally 
wish that he had given us a list of what he found there; but 
he merdy cnU1l1erates é1 selection of thirty-nine, among 
which we find a Granllnatica Eriticis, formerly belonging to 
Saint Dunstan; a life of 
aint \Vilfrid; a 
axon version of 
Orosius, and the writings of\Villiam of 
lalmsLmy.. The 
antiquary will now search in vain for any vestige of the 
abbl'Y library; even the spot on which it stood is unknown 
to the curious. 
1\'0 christian, let his creed be \\hat it may, \\ho has learnt 
from his master the princivles of charity and love, will refuse 
a tear to the menwry of Hichald "Whiting, the last of Glas- 
tonbmy's abbots. Poor old man! t;urely those white locks 
and tottering limbs ought to have melted a Christian heart; 
but what charity or love d\\ eIt within the soul of that rapa- 
cious monarch'? Too old to relinquish his long cherished 
superstitions; too firm to renounce his religious principles; 
'Vhiting oflered a finn opposition to the refimnation. Thc 
fury of the tyrant Henry \\ as aroused, and that grey headed 
monk \Vas condemned to a barbarous dcath. As a protestant 
I blush to writc it, yet so it was; after a hasty trial, if trial 
it can be callel.1, he was dragged on a hurdle to a common 
gallows erected on Torr HIll, and there, in the face of a 
brutal mob, with two of his companion monks, was hc hung! 
Protestant zeal stopped not here, for when life hal.1 flpd they 
cut his body down, and divil.1ing it into quarters, sent one to 
each of thc four principal towns; and as a last indignity to 
that mutilated clay, stuck his head on thc gate of the old 
abbey, OH
r \\ hich he had presil.1ed with judicious carc in 
the last days of his troubled life. It was "hiting's wish to 
· Among them was a "Dictiouarum Latine ct ::;axonicum."- 
Leland Collect. iii. p. 153. 
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bid adieu in person to his monastery, in which in more 
prosperous times hc had spent many a quict hour; it is said 
that even this, the dying prayer of that poor old man, they 
refused to grant.. 
On vicwmg the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, so mournful 
to look upon, yet so splendid in its decay, we cannot help 
exclaiming with "Michael Drayton,- 
" On whom for this sad waste, should justice lay the crime." 
Whilst in the west we cannot pass unnoticf>d the monastC'r} 
of Malmsbury, one of the largest in England, and which 
possessed at one time an extensivc and valuable library; but 
it was sadly ransacked at thc Heformation, and its vellum 
treasures sold to the bakers to heat their stoves, or applied 
to the vilest use; not evell a catalogue was preserved to tell 
the curious of a more enlightcned age, what bool...s the old 
monks rcad there'; but perhaps, and the blood rtms cold as 
the thought arises in the mind, a perfect Livy was among 
them, for a rare ((malor li.bruru11l belonging to this monas- 
tery, quotes one of the lost Decades.t I allude to 'Yilliam 
of MaJmsbury, one of the most enthusiastic bibliomaniacs of 
his age. !<'rom his youth he dwclt within the abbey walls. 
and receiwd his education there. His constant study and 
indC'fittigahle industry in collecting and perusing books, was 
only equalled by his prudence and by his talents; he soon 
rose in the estimation of his fellow monks, who appointed 
him their librarian, and ultimately ofrl'red him the abbacy. 
which he refused with Christian humility, fearing too, lest 
its contingent duties would debar him from a fuli enjoyment 
of his fhvoritc avocation; but of his book passion let \V illiam 
of M.tlm
bury spcak for himself :-" A long period has 
elapsed since, as wcll through the care of my parents as my 
own industry, I became fimliliar \\ ith books. ThIs pleasure 
possessed me from my childhood; this source of delight has 
grown with my years; indee'd, I was so illstructed by my 


· Leland, in his l\1
S. luesNved in the Bodll'ian Library, calls 
'Vhiting " llomo salle (UlId,dissimliS et amicus meus singularis," but 
bc afterw,uds scored thc line with his pcn. Scc Arch. lJodl. A. Dug- 
dalc 1\Ionast. vol. i p. G. 
t See lI11tnf"S II ist. Eng.; Moffat's II ist. of M almsbury, p. 22:J, and 
Will. M,tlms. N u\ cllæ II i:!t. lib. ii. ; Sbarpc's translation, I). 57G. 
L 
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father, that had] turned aside to other pursuits, I should 
have considered it as jeopardy to my soul, and discredit to 
my character. 'Vherefore, mindful of the adage, , covet 
what is necessary,' I constrained my early age to dcsire 
eagerly that which it was disgraceful not to possess. I gave 
indeed my attention to various branches of literature, but in 
different degrees. Logic, for instance, which gives arms to 
eloquence, I contented myself with barely leaming: medi- 
cine, which ministers to the health of thí' body, I studied 
with somewhat more attention. nut now, having scrupu- 
lously examined the various branches of ethics, I bow down 
to its majesty, because it spontaneously inverts itself to those 
who study it, and directs their minds to morrll practice, 
history more especially; which by a ccrtain agreeable reca- 
pitulation of past events, excites its readers by example, to 
frame thl'ir lives to the pursuit of good or to aversion from 
evil. 'Vhen, therefore, at my own expense I had procured 
some historians of foreign nations, I proceeded during my 
domestic leisure, to inquire if anything concerning our own 
country could be found worthy of handing down to posterity. 
Hence it arose, that not content with thc writings of ancient 
times, I began myself to compose, not indeed to display my 
learning, which is comparatively nothing, but to bring to 
light events lying concealed in the confused mass of anti- 
quity. In consequence, rejecting vaguc opinions, I have 
studiously sought for chronicles far and near, though I con- 
fess I have scarcely profited anything by this industry; for 
perusing them all I still remained poor in information, 
though I ceased not my researches as long as I could find 
anything to read."oJ:. 
Ha\.ing read this passage, I think my readers win admit 
that 'Villiam of l\lalmesbury wcll deserves a place among 
the bibliomaniacs of the middle ages. As an historian his 
merit is too generaUy known and acknowledged to require 
an elucidation here. He combines in most cases a strict 
attention to fact, with the rare attributes of philosophic 
reflection, and sometimes the bloom of eloquence. But 
øimplicity of narrative constitute the gl'eatest and sometimes 
the only charm in the composition of the monkish chroni- 
· 'Villiam of 'Ialmsbury, translated by the Rev. J. ::;harpe, -110. 
Lond. 1815, p. 107. 
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clers. 'Yilliam of Malmsbury aimed at a more ambitiou
 
l'ityle, and attemrtcd to adorn, as he admits himselt
 his 
English history with Roman art; this he does sometimes 
with tolerable elegance, but too often at the cost of necessary 
detail. Yet still we must place him at the head of the mid- 
dle age historians, for he was diligent and critical, though 
perhaps not always impartial; and in matters connected with 
Homish doctrine, his testimony is not always to be relied 
upon without additional authority; his account of those 
who held opinions somewhat adver<:ie to the orthodoxy of 
Home is often equivocal; we may even suspect him of in- 
terpolating their writings, at least of Alfric, whose homilips 
had excited the fears of the Norman ecclesiastics. His 
works were compiled from many sources now unknown; and 
from the works of I3ede, the Saxon chronicles, and Flori- 
legus, he occasionally transcribes with little alteration. 
But is it not distrcssing to fi .d that this talented author. 
so superior in other respects to the crude compilers of 
monkish history, cannot rise above the supcrstition of the 
age .? Is it not deplorable that a mind so gifted could rely 
with lhnatical zeal upon the verity of all those foul lies of 
Romp called "Holy" miracles; or that he could conceive 
how God would vouchsafe to make his saints ridiculous in 
the eyes of man, by such gross absurdities as tradition re- 
cords, but which Home deemed worthy of canonization; but 
it was thcn, as now, so difficult to conquer the prejudices of 
early teaching. \Vith all Ollr philosophy and our science, 
great men cannot do it now; even so in the days of old; 
they were brought up in the midst of superstition; sucked 
it as it were from theil' mother's breast, and fondly cradled 
in its belief; and as soon as the infant mind could think, 
parental piety dedicated it to God; not, however, as a light 
to shine before men, but as a candle under a bushel; for to 
serve God and to serve monachism were synonymous ex- 
pressions in those days. 
The west of England was honoured by many a monkish 
bibliophile in the middle age's. The annals of Gloucester 
Abbey record the names of several. Prior Peter, who be.. 
came abbot in the }"car 1104, is said to have enclosed thl: 
monastery with a stone wall, and greatly enriched it with 
I. 2 
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many books "copia liúrorum.". A few years after (A.D. 
1113), GGdemon the Prior was made abbot, anù the Saxon 
Chronicle records that during his time the tower was set on 
fire by lightning anù the whole monastery was burnt; so that 
all the valuable things therein were destroy<,d except a " few 
books and three priest's mass-hackles."t Abbot Gamage gave 
many books to the library in the year 1306;:j: and Hichard 
de Stowe, during the same century, gave the monks a small 
collection in nine or ten volumes; a list of them is preserved 
in an old manuscript.
 
But earlier than this in the eleventh century, a bishop of 
Exeter stands remarkable as an amalm. liúrorulIl. Leofric, 
the last bishop of Crediton, and .. sometime lord chancellor 
of England,"11 received permission from Edward the Con. 
fessor to translate the seat of his diocese to the city of 
Exeter in the year 1050. "lIe was brought up and studied 
in Lotltarinqos," says 'Villiam of Malmsbury,
 and he mani. 
ft'sted his learning and fondness for study by collecting 
Looks. Of the nature of his collections we are enabled to 
judge by the volumes h(' gave to the church of Exeter. The 
glimpse thus obtained lead ..IS to consider him a curiolls 
Look-collector; and it is so interesting to look upon a cata- 
logue of a bishop's private library in that early time, and to 
behold his tastes and his pursuits reflected and mirrored 
forth therein, that 1 am sure the readC'r will be gratified by 
its perusa1.i-.

 After enumerating some broad lands and a 
glittering array of sumptuous ornaments, he is recorded to 
have given to the church .. Two complete mass books; I 
. MS. Cottonian. Domit. A. viii. foi. I 
8 b. 
t Saxon Chron. by Ingram, p. 343. 
t Dugdalc's Monaslica, vol. i. p. 53 J. Leland gives a list of the 
books he found there, but they only number about 20 volumcs. See 
Collect. vol. iv. p. 159. 

 MS. Harlcian, No. 627, foi. 8 a. "Liller Geneseos versificatus" 
probably Cædmon's Paraphrase was among them, and Boethius's Con- 
solation oC Philosophy. 
II God,,, in Cat. of Bi5hop!'1, p. 317. 
cr Will. of Maims. de Gestis POllt. Savile Script. CoI. 1601, p. 2::J6, 
apud Eotharingos oltus et doclrlS. 
.. I use a transcript of thc Exeter MS. ('ollated by Rir I.'. :\ladden. 
Additional JISS. No. 9067. It is printed in Latin and Saxon from an 
.)ld :uS. in the Bodl. Auct. D. 2. JG. fol. J. R; in Dugdale's MOllRSli- 
, un, vol. ii. p. 527, which varies a little from thè Excter tunscript. 
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Collectarium; 2 Books of Epistles (Pis/el Bec
); 2 com- 
pletc Sall,fJ Bec; I Book of lIight sang; 1 Book unus liber. 
a Breviary or Tropery; 2 Psalters; 3 Psalters according to 
the Roman copies; 2 Antiphoners; A precious book of 
blessings; 3 others; I Book of Christ in English; 2 Sum- 
mer Heading bee; 1 'V inter ditto; Rules and Canons; 1 
.Martyrology; 1 Canons in Latin; 1 Confessional in En,glisll ; 
I Book of Homilies and Hymns for 'V inter and Summer; 
1 lloethius on the Consolation of Philosophy, in En.glislt 
(King Alfred's translation); I Great Book of Poetry in Eng- 
lish; I Capitular; 1 nook of very ancient nocturnal sangs; 
I Pistel bee; 2 Ancient ræding bec; I for the use of the 
priest; also the following books in Latin, viz. 1 Pastoral of 
Gregory; I Dialogues of Gregory; I Book of the Four Pro- 
phets; I Roethius Consolation of Philosophy; 1 Book of 
thc ofiices of Amalar; I Isagoge of Porphyry; I Passional; 
I book of Prosppr; 1 book of Prudentius the Martyr; 1 
Prudentius; I Prndentius (de .ltlrib): I othcr book; I Eze- 
chael the Prophet; I Isaiah the Prophet; 1 Song of Songs; 
I Isidore Etymology; I Isidore on the New and Old Testa- 
mcnt; 1 Lives of the Apostles; I 'V orks of Bedc; I Bedt> 
on the Apocalypse; 1 llede's Exposition on the Seven Ca- 
nonical Epistles; I book of Isidore on the 
liracles of Christ; 
I book of Orosius; I book of Machabees; 1 book of Per- 
sins; 1 Sedulus; I Avator; ) book of Statius with a gloss." 
Such were tlw books forming a part of the private library 
of a bishop of Exeter in the year of grace 1073. Few in- 
deed wllC'1l compared with the vast lllultitudcs assembled 
and amassed togcther ill the ages of printed literature. But 
these sixty or seventy volllmcs, collected in those times of 
dl'arth, and each produced by the tedious process of dIP 
pen, \\-cre of an excessivc value, and mark their owner as 
<listinctlyan an/a/or librorum, as the enormous piles heaped 
togcther in lllodt>rn times would do a 'Iagliabechi. Nor 
WI'S Leofric all ordinary coHector; he loved to preserve the 
idiomatic poctry of those old Saxon days; his ancient sang 
bl'c, or song books, would now bc deemed a curiou,> and 
precious relic of Saxon literature. Onc of these has fortu- 
nately l>scaped the ravages of time and the fate of war. 
H The gre.Ü boe of English Poctry" is still preserved at 
· Bee is the plur"l of boc, a book. 
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Exeter-one of the finest relics of Anglo Saxon poetryex- 
tant. Mark too those early translations which we cannot 
but regard with infinite pleasure, and which satisfactorily 
prove that the Gospels and Church Service was at least 
partly rcad and sung in the Saxon church in the common 
language of the people; let the Roman Catholics say what 
they will.
t- But without saying much of his church books, 
we canllot but be pleased to find the Christian Boethius in 
his library with Bede, GrC'gory, Isidore, ProspC'r, Orosius, 
Prudentius, Sedulus, Persius anù Statins; these are authors 
which rC'trieve the studies of Leofric from the charge of 
mere monastic lore. 
But good books about this time were beginning to be 
sought after with avidity. The Cluniac monks, who were 
introduced into England about the year 1077, more than one 
hundred and sixty years after their foundation, gave a power- 
ful impetus to monastic learning; which received additional 
force by the enlightl'ned efforts of the Cistercians, instituted 
in 1098, and spread into Britain about the year 1128. These 
two great branches of the Benedictine order, by their great 
Jovc of learning, and by their zeal in collecting books, effected 
a great change in the monkish litcrature of England. "They 
were not only curions and attentive in forming numerous 
libraries, but with indefatigable assiduity transcribed the 
volumes of the ancients, l"a:ssidlJ;,é Ùifat;gable lÌ transcrire 
les livrrs des ancirns, say the Bl'nedictines of S1. Maur,t 
who perhaps however may be suspected of regarding their 
ancient brethren in rather too favourable a light. But cer- 
tain it is, that the state of literature became much improved, 
and the many celebrated scholars who flourished in the 
twelfth century spread a taste for reading far and wide, and 
by their example caused the monks to look more eagerly 
after books. Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of London, is one 
of the most pleasing instances of this pC'riod, and his writings 
have even now a freshness and vivacity about them which 


· See Dr. Lingard's Hist. Anglo Sa:r. ClIurcll, vol. i. paJ:'e 307, who 
cannot deny this entirely; see also Lapp;:nberg lIist. Eng. '.01. i. 
p. '2U2, who says tllatthe mass was read partially in tile Saxon tongue. 
Ilallum in his Supplemental Nates, p. 4U8, has a good note on the 
:mhjt'ct. 
tHis!. Litt. de I" Fran. ix. p. 142. 
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surprise as they interest the rcadcr. This illustrious student, 
and truly worthy man, was born at Blois in the early part of 
the twelfth century. His parents, who were wealthy and 
noble, were desirous of bestowing upon their son an educa- 
tion bcfitting their own rank; for this purpose he was sent 
to Paris to receive instruction in the general branches of 
scholastic knowledge. He paid particular attention to poetry, 
and studied rhetoric with still greater ardour.- But being 
designed for the bar, he left Paris for Bologna, there to study 
civil law ; and succeeded in mastering all the dry technicali- 
ties of lE'gal scicnce. lIe then returned to Paris to study 
scholastic divinity,t in which he became emilwntly proficient, 
and was ever cxcessively fond. IIc remaincd at P<lris study- 
ing depply himself, and instructing other:> for many years. 
About the year IlG7 he went with Stephen, Cuunt dc Perche, 
into Sicily, and was appointcd tutor to the young King 'Vil- 
liam II., made keeper of his privy seal, and for two years 
conducted his education.t Soon after It'aving Sicily, he was 
invited by Henry II. into England,
 and made Archdeacon of 
Bath. It was during the time hc held that office that he 
wrote most of these lettcrs, from which we obtain a know- 
ledge of the above facts, and which he collected together at 
the particular desire of King Henry; who ever regarded 
him with the utmost kindness, and bestowed upon him his 
lasting fricndship. I know not a more interesting or a more 
historically valuable volume than these epistolary collcctions 
of Archdeacon Pcter. They seem to bring those old times 
before us, to scat us by the fire-sides of our N orman forefa- 
thers, and in a pleasant, quiet manner enter into a gossip on 
the passing events of the day; and being written by a student 
and an amalor librorum, they moreovcr unfold to us the state 
of learning among the ecclesiastics at least of the twelfth cen- 
tury; and if we WE're to take our worthy archdcacon as a 
specimen, they possessed a f
lr bettcr taste for these matters 
than we usually givc them cre(lit for. Peter of BloiR was no 
ordinary man; a churchman, he was free from the prejudiccs 
of churchmen-a vi!>itant of courts and the associate of 
royalty, he was yet frce from the sycophancy of a courtier- 


· Pet. BlesclIsis Opera, -lt
. 
Iogunt. 1 GOO. Ep. 1xxxix. 
t Ep. xui. 
 Ep. \xvi. 
 Ep. cxxvii. 
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and when he saw pride and ungodliness in the church, or in 
high placps, he feared not to use his pen in stern reproof at 
these abominations. It is both curious and extraordinary, 
wh.e? we bear in mind the prejudices of the age, to find him 
wlïtmg to a bishop upon the looseness of his conduct, and 
reproving him for his inattention to the affairs of his diocese, 
and upbraiding another for displaying an unseemly fondness 
for hunting.';" fmd other sports of the field; which he says is 
so disreputable to one of his holy calling, and quotes an in- 
fitancc of Pope Nicholas smpending and excluding fmm the 
church Bishop Lanfred fur a similar offence; which he con- 
siders even more disgraceful in Walter, Lord Bishop of \\Tin_ 
chester, to whom he is writing. on account of his advanccd 
age; he being at that time eighty years old. vVe are con- 
stantly reminded in reading his letters that we have those of 
au indefatigable student before us; almost every page bears 
some allusion to his books or to his studies, and prove how 
well and deeply read he \\ as ill Latin litcrature ; nut merely 
the theological writings of the church, but the classics also. 
In one of his letters he speaks of his own studies, and tells us 
that wh('n he learnt the art of Vl'rsification and correct 
style, he did not spend his time 011 legends and f
lbles, but 
took his models from Livy, Quintus Curti us, Trogus Pom- 
· Ep. lvi. Yet we find that Chulemagne, in the year 7!);), granted 
the monks of the monastcl"V of St. tiel"tin ill the time of Abbot Odlando, 
the }Jrivil{'ge of hUllting in ilis forest:; fur the }mrpose of procuring I('a- 
ther to bind their books. "Ddlundo _lbbate hujus loci abbas 7wnllS, in 
omni boni/ate SilO prædecessori Ilardrado coæqllalis an no primo uâ 
regiminis impetravit à rege Carolo privilegillm venandi in silvis 1Iostris 
et atiis ubicumque constltutis, o.d volumina librorllm tegænda, et 71la- 
nicas et ZOlW'i habe1ldas. Salvisfores/is regii.<', quod sic incipit. Curo- 
IUB Dei gratia Rex Francorum et Longo'Jardarum ac palril'iu.'l llomll- 
norum. 
c. data Sep/imo Kal. Aprilis, annO X:L'vi. regni 7Iostri." 1\lar- 
tene Thasaurus Nov. .\necdotorum iii. 1
J8. ""artoll mentions a 
imi- 
lar instance of a 
ral1t to the monks úf 
t. Sithin, l>issert. ii. prefi:red 
to Hist. of Eng. Poetry. hut hl' quotes it" ith some sad misl"eprespnta- 
tions, and refers to lIlabillon De re Diploma/íca. ül I. Mr. Maitland, 
in his Dark Ages, has shO\" II the ab:mrdity uf \\' arton's infereuces from 
the fact, and pru, ed that it wa,., to the sen ants, or eorllm homines, that 
Charlemagne granted this uncanonical pri\ilege, p. 2lG. But I find no 
such restriction in the case I have quoted above. Probably, however. 
it was thought needless to express "hat might be inferred, or to e.LU- 
tion against a }Jfactice so uncongenial with the christian duties of a 
monk. 
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pcius, Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and other classics; III 
the same letter he gives some directions to the Archdeacon 
of Nantes, ".ho had undertaken the education of his nephews, 
as to the manner of their study. He had received from the 
archdeacon a flattering account of the progress made by one 
of them named" illiam, to which he thus replies-" Y 011 
spedk," says he, "of\rilliam-his great penctration and in- 
genious disposition, who, without grammar or the authors of 
science, which are Loth so desirable, has mastered the sub- 
tilties of logic, so as to be esteemed a famous logician, as I 
learn by your letter. But this is not the foundation of 
a correct knowledgc-these subtilties which you so highly 
extol, are manifoldly pernicious, as Seneca truly affirms, 
-OdibiltliS nihil cst suútilitate uùi est solæ suùtilitas. 
"'hat indeed is the use of these things in which you 
say he spends his days - either at home, in the army, 
at the bdr, iu thc cloistt'r, in the church, in the court, 
or indeed in any position \\ hatevcr, except, I suppose, 
the schools'/ Seneca says, in writing to Lucalins, " Quid 
est, inquit aeutius arista et ill quo l'St utites !1.
 In many 
lettcrs we find him quoting the classics with tl](' greatest 
ease, and the mo<;t appropriate application to his subject; ill 
one he refers to Ovid, Persius, and Seneca.t and in others, 
when writing in a most interesting and amusing manner of 
poctic fame and literary study, he extracts from Terf'nce, 
OVid, J uvenal, Horace, Plato, Cicero, Valerius 
la\:imus, 
Seneca, &.c.:t: In another, besides a constant use of Scrip- 
ture, which proW's how deeply read too he was in Holy 
\V rit, he quotes with amazing prodigality from J uvenal, 
Frontins, \ igetius Dio, Virgil, Ovid, Justin, Horact', and 
Pilltarch.
 Indecd, Horace was a great favorite with the 
archd('acoll, who often applies some of his finest sentf'nces 
to illustrate his fimlÍliar chat and epistolary disquisitions. 
 
It is worth noticing that in one he quotes the Homan history 


. Er. ci. p. 18 L lIe afterwards quotes Livy, Tacitus, ßnd many 
others. 
t Ep. "iv. lIe was fond of Quintus Curtius, ant.!. often reat.!. his 
hi"tory "ith rum'h ple,tsure. Ep. ci. p. 181. 
+ Ep. h:xv1Ï. p. 81. 
 Ep. xciv. 

I l
p. xcii., and. also Ix"ii., which is redundant \\ ilh qnotations 
from the poets. 
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of Sallust, in six books, which is now lost, save a few frag- 
ments; the passage relates to Pompey the Great.. 1Ve 
can scarcely refrain from a smile at the eagerness of Arch- 
deacon Peter in persuading his fripnds to relinquish the too 
enticing study of frivolous plays, which he says can be of no 
scrvice to the interf'sts of the soul;t and tlwn, forgetting 
this admonition, sending for tragedies and comedies himself, 
that he might get then1 transcribed.t This puts one in 
mind of a certain modern divine', whose conduct not agree- 
ing with his doctrine, told his hearers not to do as he did, 
but as he told them. It appcars also equally ludicrous to 
find him upbraiding a monk, named Peter of Blois, for 
studying the pagan authors: "the foolish old fabl0S of 
Hercules and Jove," their lies and philosophy;
 when, as 
we have seen, he read them so ravenously and so greatly 
borrowed from them himself. But then we must bear in 
mind that the archèeacon had also well stored his mind with 
Scripture, and certainly always deemed t/tat the first and 
most important of all his studies, which was perhaps not the 
case with the monk to whom he writes. In some of his 
letters we have pleasing pictures of the old tin1C'S presented 
to us, and it is astonishing how homcly and natural they 
read, afler the dapse of 700 years. In more than one he 
launches out in stroug invectives against the lawyers, who 
in all ages see'm to have borne the indignation of mankind; 
Petcr accuses them of selling their knowledge for hire, to 
the direct perversion of all justice; of favouring the rich and 
oppressing the poor.
1 He reproves Reginald, Archdeacon 
of Salisbury, for occupying his time with falconry, instead of 
attending to his clerical duties; and in another, a most in- 
teresting letter, he gives a description of King Henry II., 
whose character he extols in panegyric terms, and proves 
how much superior hc WaS in learning to 'Villiam II. of 
Sicily. Hc says that " Henry, as often as he could breathe 
from his Care and solicitudes, he was occupied in secret 
reading; or at other times joined by a body of clergy, would 
try to solve some elaborate question quæstionis [aboral evol- 
ure.1I Frcqueutly we find him writing about books, bcg- 


· Ep. xciv. p. liO. 

 Ep. In-vi. p. 13t. 


+ Ep. lvii. 
11 Ep. exl. p. 2:>3. 


t Ep. xii. 
U EI)' lxvi. p. 115. 
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ing transcripts, eagerly purchasing them; and in one of his 
lettcrs to Alcxander, Abbot of J enniege, Gemiticensem, he 
writes, apologising, and begging his forgiveness for not 
having fulfilled his promise in returning a book which he 
had borrowpd from his library, and begs that his friend will 
yet allow him to retain it some days longer.* The last days 
of a scholar's life are not always remarkabJe, and we know 
nothing of those of Archdeacon Peter; for after thc death of 
Henry II., his intellectual worth found no royal mind to 
appreciate it. The lion-hearted Richard thought more of 
the battle axe and crusading than the encouragement of 
literature or scicnce; and Peter, like many other students, 
grown old in their studies, was left in his age to wander 
among his books, unmolested and uncared for. With the 
fripndship of a f{'w clprical associates, and the archdeaconry 
of London, which by the bye was totally unproductive,t he 
died, and for many ages waS forgotten. But a student's 
worth can ncver perish; a time is certain to arrive when his 
erudition will receive its due reward of human praise. 'Ve 
now, after a slumber of many hundred years, IJPgin to appre- 
ciate his value, and to entertain a hearty friendship and 
estcem for the venerable Archdedcon Peter. 


CIIAPTEH X. 


lVindesta famous fvr its Scribes-Elltelwvld and Gode- 
11lann-.Anect!()les-Liúrary (if tlte Jlonastery qf Reading 
-tlte Hiblc-Liúrary ()f Depyill,q Priol"y-Fffi'cts (if 
Gospl'l lll'adin,q-Catalo.quc of Hamsf'Y Librar!/-lle- 
brl'llJ 11188.-].'Ùu' Classics, 
'c.-Sl. Edmund's ]Jury- 
Churclt if Ely-Callulc', 
'c. 
IN the ohlcn timc the monks of "ïnchcster t we're rcnowned 
for their calligraphic and pictorial art. 'fhc choice hook 
collcctors of the day sought anxiously for volumes produced 
. Ep. :xxxvii. p. GS. t Ep. clio 
:t Thos(' learned in snch mallNS rcfcr the fonndation of \Vinchestcr 
cathel.h,\1 1.nd monastery to a remotc p..riod. An old WI iter !>nys that 
it ,,",lS .. bnilt by Kin
 Lucins, who, abolish:ng PaganislIlc, emhrRl"cd 
('hrisl the rust Yl'rc of his rci
nc, being the yccrc of our Lon1 180."- 
Godwin's Cat. p. 157. 8ec also Usher de Primordiis, Co. 12G. 
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by these ingenious scribes, and paid extravagant prices f01" 
them. A superb specimen of their skill was executed for 
Bishop }:thelwold; that enlightened and L)('nevo!ent prelate 
was a great patron of art and literature, and himself a gram- 
maticus and poet of no mean pretensions. lIe did more 
than any other of his time to restore the architectural beauties 
which were damaged or destroyed by the fire and sWOI.d of 
the Danish invaders. His love of these undertakings, his 
industry in carrying tlwm out, and the great tal('nt he dis- 
played in their restoration, is truly wonderful to observ('. 
Hc is called by 'Volstan, his biographer, "a great builder 
of churches, and divers other works."

 He was fond of 
learning, and very liberal in diffusing the knowledge which 
he acquired; and us('d to instruct the young by rcading to 
thpm thc Latin authors, translated into the Saxon tongue. 
" He wrote a Saxion version of the Hule of Saint Benedict, 
which wa
 so much admired, anù so pleased King Edgar, 
that he granteù to him thc manor of Sudborn, t as a token 
of his approbation. JI 
Among a number of donations which he bequeathed to 
this monastery, twenty volumes arc enumerat('d, embracing 
some writings of TIede and Isidore. t A'S a proof of his 
bibliomanical propensities, I r('fer the reader to the cele- 
brated Benedictional of the Duke of Devonshire; that rich 
gem, with its resplendent illuminations, place it bC'yond the 
shadow of a doubt, aud prove Ethelwold to have been an 
amator libroruJJl of consummate taste. This fine specimen 
of Saxon ingenuity is the production of a cloistered monk of 
'Vinchester, named Godemann, who transcribed it at the 
bishop's special desire, as \\ c learn, from the following 
lines :- 
" Presentem Biblum iusset perscribere Presul. 
JVintoniæ Dus que fecerat esse Patronum 
Jlagnus 
];thetwoldus." 
 
· "Ecclesiarum ac di\"ersomm olJCmm magnus a.dific&tor, I't dum 
esset abbas et dum essct episcopus."- 'Votstun. Jïta 
Ethelw. rAp. 
.\[abillon Actæ S. S. Benedict, Sæc. v. p. /.1]4. 
t Dugdale's l\Ionasticon, vol. i. p. 4:'8. 
t M:::;. belonging to the Soeiéty of Antiquaries, No. GO, Co. 31. See 
Dugdale 
lollast. vol. i. p. 38:l. lIe ga' e to the monks of Aùingùon a 
copy of the Gospels cased in sih'er, ornamented with gold and l,recious 
stones. 

 Archæologia, '01. x'\.iv. p. 22; and Dibdin's delightful "Deca- 
meron," vol. i. p. lix. 
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Godemann, thl' scribe, entreats the prayers of his readers, 
and wishes "all who gaze on this book to ever pray that 
after the end of the flesh I may inherit health in heaven: 
this is the fervent prayer of the scribe, the humble Gode- 
mann." 'This talented illuminator was chaplain to Eth. lwold, 
and after\\ards abLot of Thorney.if. The choice 13enedic- 
tional in the public library of Houen is also ascribed to his 
elegant pen, and adds adJitionallustre to his artistic fame. t 
Most readers havc hcard of 'V alter, (who \\as prior of 
81. Swithin in 1174,) giving twelve measures of barley and a 
pall, on which was embroidered in silver the history of 
S1. Berinus converting a Saxon king, for a fine copy of 
Bede's Homilies and 81. Austin's Psalter;:t: and of Henry, 
a monk of the Bencdictine abbey of lIJde, near there, \\ho 
transcribed, in the year 1178, Terpnce, Bocthius, Suetonius 
and Clëiudian; and richly illuminated and bound them, which 
he exchanged with a neighbouring bibliophile for a life 
of S1. Christopher, St. Gregory's Pastoral Care, and four 
Missals. 
 Nicholas, Bishop of \\ïnchestcr, left one hundred 
marks and a Bible, with a fine gloss, in two large volumes, 
to the convent of S1. Swithin. John de Pontissara, who 
succeeded that bishop in the year 12S2, borrowed this valu- 
able manuscript to benefit and improvc his biblical know- 
ledge by a perusal of its numerous notes. So great was 
their regard for this precious gift, that the monks demanded 
a bond for its return; a circumstance which has caust'd some 
doubt as to the plenitude of thc Holy Scriptures in the 
English Church during that period; at least among those 
who have only casually glanced at the subject. I may as 
\\elllloticc that the ancient Psaltpr in the Cottonian Library II 
was written about thc year 1035, by the" most humble 
brotlwr and monk lElsinus," of Hyde Abbey. The table 
prefixed to the volumc records the dcaths of other eminent 
scribes and illuminators, whose names are mingled with the 
great men of thc day; 
 shewing how esteemcd they were, 


. Wu1s Act. S. S. Benedict. p. (jI6. 
t Archædlog. vol. xxiv. 
t H egist. Priorat. S. Swithil1 "Tiuton.- Warton 11, Dlssert. 

 Ibid. II "larked 'J'illts, D. '27. 
-r It is called .. Calendarirmz, in quo notllntur dit s obi/us plurimo- 
rum rnunac!zorrm" abbatllm, 
c.; temp. regum Allglo-Sczxonum." 
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and how honourable was thC'ir avocation. Thus um]pr the 
15th of :M:ay we find" Obitus -L".Rll1erici m" piclo ;" and again, 
under the 5th of July, "Obit lVulfrici 171 0 pic/oris." Many 
were the choice transcripts made and ddorned by the \Vin- 
chester monks. 
The monastery of Reading, in Berkshire, possessed during 
the reign of Henry the Third a choice library of a hundrcd 
and fifty volumes. It is printed in the Slipplement to the 
History of Reading, from the original prcfixed to the 'V ooJ- 
lascot manuscripts. But it is copied very inaccurately, and 
with many grievous omissions; nevertheless it will suffice 
to enable us to gain a knowlpdge of the class of hooks most 
admired by the monks of Heading; and the Christian reader 
will be glad to learn that the catalogue opens, as usual, with 
the Ho!y Scriptures. Iudeed no less than four fine large 
and complete copies of the Dible are enumerated. The 
first in two volumes; the second in three volumes; the third 
in two, and the fourth in the same number which was trans- 
cribed by the Cantor, and kept in the cloisters for the use of 
the monks. But in addition to these, which are in themselvcs 
quite sufficient to exculpate the monks from any charge of 
nc 6 ligence of Bihle reading, we find a long list of separatc 
1'01 tions of the Old and New Testamcnt; besides many of 
the most important works of the Fathers, and productions of 
mediævallearning, as the following names will testify :_ 


Ambrose. 
Augustine. 
Basil. 
Bcde. 
Cassidorus. 
Elisebius. 
Gregory. 
Hilarius. 


Jerome. 
Joscphus. 
Lombard. 
l\IacrfJbius. 
Origen. 
Plato. 
Prosper. 
Uaùanus l\laurus. 


They possessed also the works of Geoffry of Monmouth; 
the Fita Karoli et Alexandri et gesla Normannorum; a 
" Y storia Hading," and many others equally interesting; 
and among the books given by Radbert of 'Vitchir, we find 
a J l1venal, the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, and the 
" Ode et Foetria et Sermone et Epistole OratiÏ." But cer- 
tainly the most striking characteristic is the fine biblical 
collection contained in their library, which is well worthy 
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our attention, if not our admiration: not but that wc fiJ1lI 
them in other libraries mueh less extensive. In those monas- 
teries whose poverty would not allow the purchasc of books 
ill any quantity, and whose libraries could boast but of somc 
twenty or thirty volumes, it iò scarcely to be expected that 
they should be found rich in profanc literature; Lnt it is 
deeply gratifying to find, as we generally do, the Bible first 
on their little list; conveying a proof by this prominence in 
a quiet but expressive way, how highly they esteemed that 
holy volume, and how essential they df>cmcd its possession. 
'Vould that they had profited more by its holy precepts! 
\Ve find an instance of this, and a proof of their fond- 
ness for the Bible, in the catalogue of thc books in Dep) ing 
Priory,- in Lincolnshire; which, containing a collectIOn uf 
twenty-three volumes. enumerates a copy of the Dible first 
on the humblc list. The catalogue is as tollows :- 
The:;e are the books in the Library of the mouks of Dep:ying. t 
The Bible. 
The fir:;t part of the 
Iorals of Pope St. Gregory. 
The second p.ut of the l\Iorals by the same. 
Rook of Divine 01lìces. 
Gesta. Britono: urn. 
Tracts of Hobert, Bishop of LiI!Colll, on Cunfession, with otht'r 
compilations. 
Martyrologillm, with the Rules of St. Benedict; Passion of St. James; 
with other books. 
Constitutions of Pope Benedict. 
History of the Island of Ely. 
Hugucio de dono fratris Johannis Tiryngham. 
Homilies of the blessed Gregory. 
Constitutions of Pope Clf'ment XII. 
Book of the Virtues and Vices. 
l\Iajester H istoriarum. 
Sacrament.try given by Master John Hwarby, Hector of the ChUll"L of 
St. Guthlac. 
One great Portoforium for the use of the Brothers. 
Two dittu. 
Two Psalters for the use of the Brothers. 
Threc Mi:;sd.ls for the use of the ßrothen!. 
There is not much in this scanty collection, the loss of 


. It wa.. a little cell dependant on the ALbey of Thomey. 
t MS. lIarleian, No. 

,j58, ro. 7-1, b. It will be found printed in 
Du.ydale's .Monastlcon, ,01 iv. p.167. The catalogue "as e\idcntly 
wnUen about the year 135U. 
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which we need ]ament; 110r does it inspire us with a vcry 
high notion of the learning of the monks of Depying Priory. 
Yet how chee-ring it is to find that the Dible \\ a.. studied in 
this little ct.'ll: and 1 trust the monk often drew from it 
many words o{ comfort and consolation. 'Vherc is the reader 
\\ ho will not re-gard these instancl's of Bible reading with 
plcasure? "lwre is the Christian who will not rejoice that 
the Gospel of Christ was read and lo\'ed in the turbulent 
days of the 
 orman monarchs? 'rl1Cre is the philosopher 
who will affirm that we owe nothing to this silent but e1fcc- 
tuål and táH'nt study? 'Yhere is he who will maintain 
that the influence of the blessed and abundant charity-the 
cheering promises, and the sweet admonitions of love and 
mercy with which the Gospels overflow-aided nothing in 
the progress of ci,"ilization? '''here is the Dible student 
who will bdieve that all this reading of the Scriptures "as 
unprofitable because, forsooth, a monk preached and taught 
it to the multitude '? 
Let the historian open his volumes with a new interest, 
and ponder over their pages with a fresh spirit of inquiry; 
let him re-ad of days of darknl'ss al1d barbarity; and as he 
peruses on, trace the origin of the light whose brightness 
drove the darkness and barbarity away. How much wj}} he 
trace to the Bible's influcnee; how often will he be COI11- 
pelled to enter a convent wall to find in the gospd student 
the one who shone as a redeeming light in those old days of 
iniquity and sin; and will hc deny to the Christian priest 
his gratitude and love, because he wore the cowl and mantle 
of a monk, or because he lo,.ed to read of saints whose lives 
\Vpre minglcd with lying legénds, or because he chose a life 
which to us looks dreary, cold, and heartless. 'ViII he deny 
him a grateful recollection when he reads of how much good 
he was permitted to achieve in the Church of Christ; of 
how many a doubting heart he reassured; of how many a 
soul he fired with a true spark of Christian love; when he 
reads of how the monk preached the fdith of Christ, and 
how oftcn he lcd some w,ll1dering pilgrim mto the path of 
vital truth by the sweet words of the dear religion which he 
taught; when he reads that the hearts of many a stern Nor- 
man chicf was softened by the sweetness of the gospel's voice, 
and his evil passions were lulled by the hymn of praise which 
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the monk devoutly sang to his :Master in heaven above. But 
speaking of the existC'nce of the Bible among the monks puts 
me in mind of the Abbey of Ramsey and its fine old library 
of books, which was particularly rich in biblical treasures. 
Even superior to Rcading, as regards its biblical collection, 
was the library of Ram"ey. A portion of an old catalogue 
of the library of this monastery has been preserved, appa- 
rently transcribed about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, during the warlike reign of Richard the Second. 
It is one of the richcst and most intcresting relics of its kind 
extant, at least of those to be found in om own public libra- 
ries; and a perusal of it will not fail to leave an impression 
on the mind that the monks were far wcalthicr in their lite- 
rary stOll'S than we previously imagined. Originally on two 
or three skins, it is now torn into five separate pieces,"
 and 
in other respects much dilapidated. Thc writing also in 
some parts is nearly obliterated, so as to render the docu_ 
mcnt scarcely readable. It is much to be regretted that 
this interesting catalogue is but a portion of the original; in 
its complete form it would probably have described twice as 
many volumes; but a fragment as it is, it npvertheless con- 
tains the titles of more than el 'cell hundred books, with the 
names of many of the'ir donors attached. A creditable and 
right worthy testimonial this, of the learning and love of 
books prevalent among thc monks of Hamsl'y Monastery. 
More than seven hUlHlred of this goodly I1lnnbC'r were of a 
miscellaneous natun', and t1}(' rcst wen' principally books 
uscd in the performance of divine servicc. Among these 
thcre wcre no l('ss than seventv Breviaries; thirty-two Grails . 
twenty-nine ProcC'ssionals; ånd. one hundred Psalters! Th
 
reader will fl'gard most of these .is supC'rstitious and useless; 
nor should I remark upon tlH'm did they not show that 
books Wf'rc not so scarce in those times as we suppoSe'; as 
this prodigality satislactorily prove's, and moreover tpstifies 
to the unce.lsing industry of thc monkish scribes. 'Ve who 
ßrc use(l to tIll' specd of the printing Pl"l'SS and its fertile 
abundance, can :a
arcely f<)fIll an opinion of the labour neccs- 
. Coltonian Charta. Il-JG. I am sorry to oùscrvc so littlc attcn- 
tion paid to this curious fra
n}('nt, "hich, in8i
nificant 8S it may 
appcar tu somc, il:l ncvcrthelcss quite a curiosity of litclatllle ill it
 
"my. Its tattered condition calls fur the c.trC of Sir Frcdcrit:k l\bdl!cn. 
111 
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sary to transcribe this formidable array of papisticallitera- 
ture. F0ur hundrcd volumes transcribed with the plodding 
pen! each word collated and I'ach page diligcntly revised, 
lest a blunder or a misspelt syllable should blemish those 
books so deeply venerated. 'V hat long ycars of dry tedious 
labour and monotonous industry was here! 
But the other portion of the catalogue fully compensates 
for this vast proportion of ecclesiastical volumes. Besides 
several Biblia optima in dUOúlls 'Columiniúus, or complete 
copies of the Bible, many separate books of the inspired 
writcrs are noted down; indeed the catalogue lays before us 
a superb array of fine biblical treasures, rendered doubly 
valuable by copious and uSf'fl1l glossaries; and embracing 
many a rare Hebrew MS. Bible, biUiotheca hebraiCf', and 
!>recious commentary. I count no less than tWCIÜy volumes 
in this ancient lallguage. But we often find Hebrew manu- 
scripts in the monastic catalogues after the eleventh century. 
The Jews, who came over in grpat numbers about that time, 
wer(' posspsspd of many valuabll' books, and spread a know- 
ledgc of their language and literature among the students of 
the monastpries. Aud when the cruel persecution com- 
menced against them in the thirteenth century, they disposed 
of their books, which were generally bought up by the 
monks, who were ever hungry after such acquisitions. 
Gregory, prior of Ramspy, collected a great quantity of He- 
brew MSS. in this way, and highly esteemed the language, 
in which he became deeply learned. At his death, in the 
year 12.50, he left them to the library of his lllonastcry.$ 
N or was my lord prior a solitary instance; many others of 
the same abbey, inspired by his example alld aided by his 
books, studied the Hebrew with equal success. Brother 
Ðodford, the Armarian, and Holbeach, a monk, displayed 
their erudition in writing a Hebrew lexicon.t 
The library of Ramsey was also remarkably rich in patristic 
lore. They gloried in the possession of the works of Am- 
brose, Augustine, Anselm, Uasil, Boniface, Bernard, Gre- 
gory, and many others e(lually voluminous.. But it was not 
· Leland Script. Brit. p. 32J, and :\ISS. Bib!. Lambeth, \Vharloll, 
I.. p. 6ôJ. Libri
 Prioris Grcgorii de Hamst'y, Prima pars Bibliotllecæ 
Jlebraice, &c. \Varlon Disscrt ii. Eng. Poetry. 
t B,\lc, iv. 41, et ix. 9. Leland, Scrip. Brit. p. -t
2. 
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e"íclusively to the study of such matters that these monks 
applied their minds, they possessed a taste for other branches 
of literature besides. They read histories of the church, 
histories of England, of Normandy, of the Jews; and histo- 
ries of scholastic philosophy, and many old chronicles which 
reposed on their shelves. In science they appear to have 
been eqhally studious, for the catalogue enumerates works 
on medicine, natural history, philosophy, mathcmatics, logic. 
dialectics, arithmetic and music! \Vho will say after this 
that the monks were ignorant of the sciences and careless of 
the arts'? The classical student has perhaps ere this con- 
demned them for their want of taste, and felt indignant at 
the absence of those authors of antiquity whose names ami 
works he venerates. But the monks, far from neglecting 
those precious volumes, were ever careful of their preserva- 
tion; tlwy loved Virgil, Horace, and even Ovid, " heatheu 
dogs" as they were, and enjoyed a keen relish for their beau- 
ties. I find in this catalogue the following choice names of 
antiquity occur rcpeatedly :- 
Aristotle. Macrobius. 
Arian. Orosius. 
Boelhius. Ovid. 
Claudius. Plato. 
Dionysius. Pri
cian. 
Donatus. Prudentius. 
Horace. Seneca. 
Josephus. Sallust. 
Justin. Solinus. 
Lucan. Terence. 
Marti.!l. Virgil. 
Here were rich mines of ancient eloquence, and fragrant 
flowers of pocsy to enliven and perfume the dull cloister 
studies of the monks. It is not every library or readincJ' 
society even of our own time that possess so many gemc; 
. 
old. But other treasures might yet be named which still 
furtlH'r testify to the varied tastcs and literary pursuits of 
thesc monastic bibliophiles; but I shall content mysdf with 
naming Peter of.lllois, the Sentenccs of Petcr Lombard, of 
which they had sevcral copies, somc enriched with choicp 
comment:tries and notes, the works of Thomas Aquina" anti 
others of his class, a" Liber Hicardi," Dictionaries, Gram- 
mars, and the writings of" ì\1ajcstri Robi G rostete," till' 
111 2 
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celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, renowned as a great Amator 
Libroru11l, and collector of Grecian litt:'rature. I might 
casily swell this notice out to a considerable extcnt by ('nu- 
merating many other book treasurcs in this curious collec- 
tion: but enough has becn said to enable the readcr to judge 
of the sort of literature the monks of Ramsey collected and 
the books they read; and if he should feel inclined 'to pursue 
the inquiry further, I must refer him to the original manu- 
script. promising him much gratification for his trouble.
 
It only remailJs for me to say that the Vandalism of the Rc- 
formation swept aU traces of this fine library away, save the 
broken, tattcred catalogue we have just examined. Rut this 
is more than has been spared from some. The abbey of St. 
Edmunds Bury t at one time must have enjoyed a copious 
library, but we have no catalogue that I am aware of to tell 
of its nature, not even a passing notice of its well-stored 
shelves, except a few lines in which Leland mcntions somc 
of the old manuscripts he found therein.t But a catalogue of 
their library in the flourishing days of their monastery would 
have disclosed, I imagine, many curious works, and proba- 
bly some singular writings on the ,. crafft off. med !/C!J1U'," 
which Abbot Da]Jwin, "pltesean" to Edward the Confcssor,
 
had given the monks, and of whom I_ydgnte thus speaks- 
" ßaldewynus, a. monk off Scynt Dcnys, 
Gretly cxpcrt in crafft off mcdycync; 
Full pr<>vydcnt off counsayl and right wys, 
Sad off his port, functuons off doctrYllc ; 
After by gracc and influcncc dcvyne, 
Choosc off Emy Abbot, as I recde 
Thc thyrdde in order that did thcr sncccadc."11 
'Ve may equally dcplore the loss of the catalogue of thc 


... Alward, Bishop of London, gave many bools to the library of 
Hams<,y monastery. Hoveden Scrip. post. Bedum. 1596, ful. 252. Dug- 
ddh:'s l\Ionasticon, vol. ii. 
t In thc ycar 1327, thc inhabitants of Bury besiegcd the ahbey, 
wounded thp monks, and "barc out of the abbpy all the gold, silvpr 
olnamcnts, bookes, charters, alld oUler writings." Stowc Annals, 
p. .15:.t 
+ He particularly notices a Sallust, a vcry ancient copy, vetustis 
,imus. 

 And also to Lanfranc, he was elected in the ycar 1065. 
:1 lIarlci,lll 
lS. No. 2278. 
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monastery ofEly, which, during the middle ages, we have 
every reason to suppose possessed a library of much value 
and extent. This old monastery can trace its foundation 
back to a remote period, and claim as its foundress, 
Etheldredæ,* the daughter of Anna, King of thc East 
Angles, she was the wife of King Ecgfrid,t with whom she 
lived for twelve long years, though during that time she pre- 
served the glory of perfect virginity, much to the annoyance 
of her royal spouse, who offered money anJ lands to induce 
that illustrious virgin to waver in her rcsolution, but with- 
out succcss. Hcr inflexible detcrmination at length in- 
duced her husband to grant her oft-repeated prayer; and in 
the year 673 she retired into the seclusion of monastic life,t 
and building thc monastery of Ely, dcvoted her days to the 
praise and glory of her heavenly King. Her pure and pious 
lifc caused others speedily to follow her example, and she 
soon became the virgin-mother of a numerous progeny dedi- 
cated to God. A series of astounding miracles attended her 
monastic life; and sixteen years after her death, when her 
sister, the succeeding albess, opened her wooden coffin to 
transfer her body to a more costly one of marblc, that" holy 
virgin and sf>ousc of Christ" was found entirely free from 
corruption or d('cay.
 
A nunnery, glorying in so pure a foundress, grcw and 
flourished, and tor " two hundred years existed in the full 
observancc of monastic discipline;" but on the coming of 


· Or Atheldryth. 
t The youngest son of Osway, King of Korthumbria; he succeeded 
to th(' throne on the death of his father in the year 6iO. 
i She seems to h.n e been principally ('ncouraged in this fanatical 
determination by 'Vilfrid; probably this was one of the causes of 
Ecgfriù's displeasure towards him. So highly was the purity of the 
body regarded in the early Saxon church, that Alùhclm wrote a piece 
in its pr.lise, in imitation uf the style of Sedulius, but in most extrava- 
g.mt terms. Bede wrote a poem, solely to commemorate the chastity 
of Ethelùreùa. 
" Let Maro wars in loCtier numbers sing 
I l;ound the praises of our heavenly King; 
Chaste is my verse, nor Helen's rape I write, 
l.ight tales like these, but prove the mind as li
ht." 
Bede's Eccl.lIist. by Giles, b. iv. c. x'C. 
Bcde's Eccl. Hist. b. iv. c. xx. 
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the Danes in the year 870, those sad destroyers of reIigious 
establishments laid it in a heap of ruins, in which desolate 
condition it remained till it attracted the attention of the 
celebrated Ethclwold, who under the patronage of King 
Edgar restored it; and endowing it with considerabIe privi- 
leges appointed Brithnoth, Prior of 'Winchester, its first 
abbot. oJj: 
Many years after, when Leoffin was abbot there, and Ca- 
nute was king, that monarch honoured the monastery of Ely 
with his presence on several occasions. Monkish traditions 
says, that on one of these visits as the king approached, he 
Ileard the pious inmates of the monastery chanting their 
hymn of praise; and so melodious were the voices of the 
devotees, that his royal heart was touched, and he poured 
forth his feelings in a Saxon balIad, commencing thus: 
.. Mcrry sang the monks of Ely, 
When Canute the king was sailing by ; 
Row ye knights near the land, 
And let us hear these monks' song.t 
It reads smoother in Strutt's version; he rendcrs it 
.. Chearfl1l sang the monk cfEly, 
"'hen Cllute thc king waS passin
 by; 
Row to the shorc kllights, said the king, 
And let us hcar thcse churchmcn sing. "i 
In addition to the title of a poet, Canute has aIso received 
the appellation of a bibliomaniac. Dibdin, in his biblioma- 
nia, mentions in a cursory manner a few monkish book col- 
Iectors, and introduces Canute among them.
 The illumi- 
nated manuscript of the foul' Gospels in the Danish tongue, 
now in the British Museum, hc writes, "and once that mo- 
nardI's own book, Ieaves not the shadow of a doubt of his 
bibliomanical character r' I cannot however allow him that 
title upon such equivocal gl"Ounds; for upon examination, 
he MS. turns out to be in the Thcotisc dialect, possessing 


· Saxon Chronicle translated by Ingram, p. US. Dugdale's 1\10- 
nasticon. vol. i. p. 4!J8. 
t Sharon Turncr's II ist of the Anglo-Saxons, yo!. ii. p. 28':j, 
:t Strutt's Saxon Autiquitics, vol. i. p. b.t 

 Dibdill's Bibliomania, p. 228. 
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no illuminations of its own, and never perhaps once in the 
hands of the royal poet.* 
From the account books of Ely church we may infer that 
the monks there enjoyed a tolerable library; for we find fre- 
quent entries of money having been expended for books 
and materials connected with the library; thus in the year 
1300 we find that they bought at one time five dozen parch- 
ment, four pounds of ink, eight calf and four sheep-skins for 
binding books; and afterwards there is another entry of five 
dozen vellum and six pair of book clasps, a book of decre.. 
tals for the library,3s., a Speculum Gregor 2,.;., and ., Pro 
tabula Pasc/w/isfac c1enova et illuminand, 4s.t They fre- 
quently perhaps sent one of the monks to distant parts to 
purchase or borrow books for their library; a curious in- 
stance of this occurs undcr the year 1329, when they paid 
" the precentor for going to Balsham to enquire for books, 
6s. 7d." The bookbinder two weeks' wages, 4'5.; twelve 
iron chains to fiisten books, LIs. ; five dozen vellum, 25s. 8d. 
In the year 130G, they paid their librarian 53s. 4d., and a 
tunic for his services during one )'ear.t 
Nigel, Bishop of Ely, by endowing the Scriptorium, ena- 
bled thc monks to produce some excellcnt transcripts; they 
addt'd scveral books of Cassiodorns, Uede, Aldelem, Hadhert, 
Andres, &c. to the library;
 and they possessed at one time 


. Dibdin alludcs to the" Harmony of the Four Gospels," preserved 
amonJ: the Cotton MSS. Caligula, A. ,ii. and describcd as .. Hanno. 
1Iia Evangel;orllm, liugua Frllnc;ca cap;!llils, 7 L Liber quondam (dicit 
Jameslus) Canuti reg;s." See alsu lIicke's Gram. Franco-Theotiscd, p. 6. 
But there is no ground fur the suppusitiun th,lt it belonged to Canute; 
and the several fine hislorical illuminations bound up with it are evi- 
dently of a mnch latcr age. 
t An entry occurs of Cs. 8d. for writing two processionals. 
:t: Stevcnson's Snpp\. to nentham's church of Ely. I>. 52. "It is 
worth notice," says 
leven:"on, "that in the course of a ff'w years, 
abuut the middle of the )-lth century, the precentor purchased upwards 
of seventy dozen parchment and thirty dozen vellum. II 

 ..;pelman AlIliql1arii Co!lectanca, vol. iii. p. 273. Kigel,,, ho was 
made bi;;llop in 11:
3, was plunderl'd by some of Kin
 Stl'phen's sol- 
diers, and robb"d of his own copy lJf the Gu:.pels" hich he had adorned 
with many sacrcd relics 1 sce _Jllplia .<O;llcra, i. r. 6'1
. 
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no less than thirteen fine copies of the Gospels, which were 
beautifully bound in gold and silver.* 


CHAPTER XI. 
St. AllJall's-lrill
'lod-B(Jlles {if St. Alban-Eadllil'r- 
.J.'
orman Conqllest-Paliland tlu! Scriptorill1l1-Gl'f!.trr!J 
de Gorlwm-Brck.prJ'c tltr "Poor Ckrk"-AUmt Sillion 
and his" multi...; l"Ollll1iillilms"-Ra!Jlliond the P,.io/"- 
lrrltllllore- JVliCthalllstcde-lluJllpll1.('!/, Duk(' of Glou- 
cl'sta-L!JdfJllle-Gll!J, Earl l!llrarwick. 
TIlE efficacy of .. Good 'Vorks" \"as a principle ever in- 
culcated by the monks of old. It is sad to reflect, that vile 
deeds and black intentions werc too readily forgiven and 
absolved by the Church on the performance of somc floud 
deed; or that the monl\s should dare to shelter or to gloss 
ovcr those sins which their pricstly duty bound them to 
condemn, because forsooth some wealthy baron could spare 
a portion of his broad lands or coffered gold to extenuate 
them. But this forms one of the dark staius of thc monastic 
system; and the monks, I am sorry to say, wcre more 
readily inclined to overlook the blemish, because it proved 
so profitable to their order. And thus it was, that the 
proud and noble monastery of St. Alban's was endowed by a 
murderer's hand, and built to allay the fierce tortures of an 
assassin's conscience. Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, 
fell by thc rE'gal hand of Ofl"a, king of Mercia; and from the 
('ra of that black and guilty dced many a fine monastery 
datcs its origin and owes its birth. 
St. Alban's was foundcd, as its namc implies, in honour of 
the English protomartyr; whose bones were said to have 
been discovered on that intcresting site, and afterwards pre- 
served with veneration in the abbey. In ancicnt timl's the 
building appears to have covcred a considerable space, and 
to have been of great magnitude and POWPf; for ruins of its 
former structure mark how far anù wide the foundatio!l 
spread. 
· U'harlon's .Inglin Sacra, it is related that 'Vi11iam Longehamp, 
bishop ill I J 99, sold t hem to mist. money towa1"<l:> the redemption of 
King Uiehard, pro Regis Ricard; redt:11Ipliolle, tom. i. G.

. Dugd. 
:\louast. i. p. ,J{j:j. 
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" The glorious king Offa," as the monks in their adulation 
style him, richly endowed the monastf'ry on its completion, 
as we learn from the old chronicles of the abbey; and a 
succession of potent sovereigns are emblazoned on the glit- 
tcring parchment, whose liberality augmented or confirmed 
these privileges.. 
"Tilligod, the first abbot, greatly enriched the monastery, 
and bestowed especial care upon the relicts of St. Alban. 
It is curious to mark how many perils those shrivelled bones 
escaped, and with what anxious care the monk., preserved 
them. In the year 930, during the time of Abbot Eadfrid, 
the Dancs attacked the abbcy, and after many destroying 
acts broke open thc repository. and carried away some of 
the bone:; of St. Alban into their own country. t The monks 
took greater care than ever of the remaining relics; and 
their anxiety for their safety, and the veneration with which 
they regarded them, is curiously illustrated by an anecdote 
of Abbot Leofric, elected in the year 1006. His abbacy 
was, therefore, held in troublcd times; and in the midst of 
fresh invasions and Danish cruclties. Fearing lest they 
should a second time r(',\Ch the abbey, he determined to 
protect by stratagem what he could not effect by force. 
After hiding the genuine bones of St. Alban in a place quite 
secure from discùvNY, he sent an open message to the 
Abbot of Ely, entreating permission to deposit the holy 
relics in his keeping; and offering, as a plausible reason, 
that the monastcry of Ely, being surrounded by marshy and 
and impenetrable bog:;, was secure from the approaches of 
the barbarians. lIe accompanied this message with some 
false relics-the rcmains of an old monk belonging to the 
abbey enclosed in a coffin-and sent with thel11 a worn anti- 
quated looking mantle, prctcnding that it forl1lprly bl'longcd 
to Amphibalus, the master of St. Alban.t The monks of 
Ely joyfully received these precious bones, and displayed 
perhaps too much eagcrness in doing so. Certain it is, that 


,. See II. fine manuscript in the Cotton collection marked Nero 
D. vii., and another marked Clauùius :E. iv., both of "hich I ha.ve 
consultf'{1. 
t 
1althew Paris' Edit. 'Vats, lorn. i. p. 39. 
t .. '\sscrens ad canlcl.\m, ipsum fuisse bcati Amphibali, bcate 
.\lbiui m.lgi
lri, caraccllam."-
lal. Paris, p. 11. 
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when the danger was past and the qui<,tude of the country 
was restored, Leofric, on applying for the restitution of 
these "holy relics," found some difficulty in obtaining 
them; for the Abbot of Ely attempted by equivocation and 
duplicity to retain them. After several ineffectual applica- 
tions, Leofric was compelled, for the honour of his monas- 
tery, to declare the" pious fì'aud" he had practised; which 
he proved by the testimony of severctl monks of his frater- 
nity, who were witnesses of the transaction. It is said, that 
Edward the Confessor was highly incensed at the conduct 
of the Abbot of Ely. 
I have stated elsewhere, that the learned and pious ÆJfric 
gave the mOl
astery many choice volumes. His successor 
Ealdred. abbot, about the year 9.35, was quite an antiquary 
in his way; and no spot in England afforded so many oFpor- 
tunities to gratify his taste as the site of the ancient city of 
Verulam. He commenced an ext<,nsive search amon
 the 
ruins, aud rescued from the earlh a vast quantity of inte- 
resting and valuable remains. He stowed all the stone-work 
(and other materials which were serviceable in building) 
away, intending to erf>ct a new edifice for the monks: but 
death prevented the consummation of these dpsigns. 
Eadmer, his successor, a man of great piety and lcarning, 
followed up the pursuit, and made some important acces- 
sions to these stores. lIe found also a great number of gold 
and silver ornaments, specimens of ancient art, somc of 
them of a most costly nature, but being idols or figures 
connected with heathen mythology, he cared not to preserve 
them. Matthew Paris is prolix in his account of the opera- 
tions and discoveries of this abbot; am} one portion of it 
is so interesting, and seems so connected "ith our subject, that 
I cannot rcfrain from giving it to the reader. ,. The abbot," 
hc writ<.'s, " whilst digging out the walls ctud searching for the 
ruins which were buried in the earth in the midst of the 
ancient city, discovered many vestiges of the foundation of 
a great palace. In a recess in one of the walls he found the 
remains of a library, consisting of a number of books and 
rolls; and among them a volume in an unknown tongue, and 
which, although vl'ry ancient, had especially cscap<,d de- 
struction. This nobody in the monastery could read, nor 
could they at that time filid anyone who understood the 
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wrltmg or the idiom; it WfiS exceedingly ancient, and the 
letters evidently were most beautifully furmed; thc inscrip- 
tions or titles were written in gold, and encircled with orna- 
ments; bound in oak with silken bands, which still retained 
their strength and beauty; so perfectly was the volume pre- 
servcd. But they could not conceive what the book was 
about; at last, after much search and diligent inquiry, they 
found a very feeble and aged priest, named U Ilwon. who was 
very learned in writings literi.s bene eruditum, and imbued 
with the knowledge of divers languages. He knew directly 
what the volume was about, and clearly and fluently read 
the contents; he also explailwd the other Cvdices found in 
the samc library in eoJem Allllariolo of the palace with the 
greatest ease, and showed them to be written in the charac- 
ters formerly in usc among the inhabitants of Verulam, and 
in the> language of the ancipnt Britons. Some, however, 
were in Latin; but the book before-nwntioned was found to 
be the History of Saint Alban, the English proto-martyr, 
according to that mcntioned by TIede, as having been daily 
used in the church. Among the other Looks were disco- 
vered many contrivances for the invocation and idolatrous 
rites of the people of Verulam, in which it was evident that 
Phæbus the god Sol was especIally invoked and worshipped; 
and after him 
If'rcury, called in English \Y oden, who was 
the god of thc merchants. The books which contained these 
diabolical inventions tllE'Y cast away and burnt; but that 
prccious treasure, the history of Saint Alban, they preserved, 
and the priest bef'ore-melltioned was appointed to translate 
the ancil'nt English or British into the vulgar tongue."" By 
thc prudence of the Abbot Eadmcr, the brothers Lf the con- 
vent maòe a faithful copy, and diligently explailled it in their 
public tcachings; they also translated it into Latin, in which 
t is now knuwn and rC'ad; the historian adòs that the ancient 
and original copy, which was so curiously nritten, instanta- 
neously crumbled into dust and was dl'stroyed for ever.t 
Although the attention of the Saxon abbots was especially 
directl'd to literary matters, and to the affdirs connected 
with the making of Looks, w(' fiud no definite mention of a 
. Ahjf'ctis igitur ct comLustis libris, in quibus commcnta diaboli 
l'"ntil1abantur. 
t 
I:;. Collollian, E. iv. Co. 101; Mat. P,uis, Edit. Wat. i. r. -11. 
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Scriptorium, or of manuscripts having been transcribed as a 
regular and systematic duty, till after the Korman ("on(Iuest. 
That event happem'd during the abbacy of I,'rt'de!'ic, and 
was one which greatly influenced the leal'l1ing of the monks. 
Indeed, I regard the Norman conquest as a most propitious 
event for English literature, and one which wrought a vast 
change in the aspect of monastic learning; the student of 
those times cannot fail to perceive the revolution which then 
took place in the cloisters; visib]y accomplished by thc 
installation of Norman bishops and the importation of N or- 
man monks, who in the well regulated monastpries of France 
and Normandy had been initiated into a more general course 
of study, and brought up in a better system of mental train- 
ing than was known here at that time. 
But poor Frederic, a conscientious and" orthy monk, suf- 
fered severely by that event, and was ultimately obliged to 
seek refuge in the monastery of Ely to evade the displeasure 
of the new sovereign; but his earthly course was well nigh 
run, for three days after, death released him from his worldly 
troubles, and deprived the conqneror of a victim. Paul, the 
first of the Norman abbots, was appointed by the king in the 
year 1077. He was zealous and industrious in the interest 
of the abbey, and obtained the restitution of many lands and 
possessions of which it had been deprivcd; he rebuilt the 
old and almost ruined church, and employed for that pur- 
pose many of the materials which his predecessors had col- 
lected from the ruins of Verulam; and even now, I believe, 
some remllants of these Roman tiles, &c. may b(' discerned. 
He moreover obtained many important grants anù valuable 
donations; llmong others a layman named Hobert, one of the 
Norman l{'aders, gave him two parts of the tythes of his 
domain at Hatfield, which he had received from the king at 
the distribution. "This he assigned," sap Matthew Pdris, 
" to tlIP disposal of Abbot Paul, who ,\ 1.S a lover of the 
Scriptures, for the transcription of the nCCt'ssary volumes for 
the monastery. He himself indeed was a l('arned soldier, 
and a diligent hearer and lover of Scripture; to this he also 
added the tythes of Hedburn. appointing certain provisions 
to be given to the scribes; this he did out of " charity to 
the brothers that they may not thereby suffer, and that no 
impediment might be offercd to the writers. The abbot 
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thereupon sought and obtained from afdr many renowned 
scribes, to write the necessary books for the monastery. 
And in return for these abundant favours, he prescntcd, as 
a suitable gift to the warlike Robert, for the chapcl in his 
palace at Hatfield, t\\ 0 pair of vestments, a silver cup, a 
missal, and the other necdful books (missale cum aZiis libris 
necessarlis). Having thus presented to him the first volumes 
produced by his liberality, he proceeded to construct a 
scriptorium, which wa
 set apart (præell'ctos) for the tran- 
scription of books; Lanfranc supplied the copies. They 
thus procured for the monastcry twenty-eight notable vo- 
lumes (volumina notabilia), also eight psalters, a book of 
collects, a book of epistles, a volume containing the gospels 
for the year, two copies of the gospels complete, bound in 
gold and silver, and ornamented with gems; besides ordinals, 
constitutions, missals, troparies, collects, and other books for 
the use of thc library. * 
Thus blessed. we find the monks of 81. Albans for ages 
after constantly acquiring fresh treasures, and multiplying 
their book stores by fruitful transcripts. There is scarce all 
abbot, whose portrait gamishes the fair mdnuscript before 
me, that is not l.cpresented with some goodly tomes sprcad 
around him, or who is not mentioned as a choice" (Imalor 
librorum." in these monkish pages. It is a singular cir- 
CUll1!.tance, when wc consider how booklcss those agcs are 
supposed to have been, that the illuminated portraits of the 
monks are most frequcntly depicted with some ponderous 
volume before thcm, as if thp idea of a monk aud the study 
of a book \\cre quite inseparable. During my scarch among 
the old manuscripts quoted in this work, this filct has been 
so repeatedly forced upon my attention; that I am tempted 
to regard it as an important hint, aud one which speaks 
favourably for the love of books amI lcarning among thc 
cowled devotees of the monastcries. 
Passing Uichcml de &\lbani, who gave tlH'm a copy of the 
gospels, a missal written in letters of gold, and other precious 
volumes whose titles arc unrecorded,t we come to GeofrrJ, 
a native of Gorham, \\ ho \VdS elected abbot in the year 1119. 
. MS. Cottonian Claudius, E. iv. fo. 105 b., and MS. Colt. X ero, 
D. vii. Co. l:i, b. 
t lie was elected in 1O!J3.-
l'c MS. Cotto Claud. E. iv. Co. 107. 
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He had been invited over to England (before he became a 
priest) by his predecessor, to superintend the schoo! of St. 
Albans; but he delayed the voyage so long, that on his 
arrival he found the appointment already fill('d; on this he 
went to DUllstable, where he read lectures, and obtained 
some pupils. It was during his stay there that he wrote the 
piece which has obtained for him so much rcputation. Ubi 
quendam ludum de Sancta Katerinæ qucm miracula 'Vulga 4 
riter appellalll11,S fecit, says thc Cotton manuscripts: on the 
veHum page of which he is pourtrayed in the act of writing 
it." Geoffry, from this passage, is supposed to be the first 
author of dramatic literatul'l' in England; although the title 
seems somewhat equivocal, from the casual manner in which 
his famous play of 81. Catherine is thus mentioned by Matthew 
Paris. Of its merits we are still less able to form an opinion; 
for nothing more than the name of that much talked of 
miracle play has been preserved. 'Ve may conclude, how- 
ever, that it was performed with all the paraphprnaJia of 
scenery and characteristic costume; for he borrowed of the 
sacrist of St. Albans some copes for this purpose. On the 
night following the representation the house in which he 
resided was burnt; and, says the historian, all his books, 
and the copes he had borrowed were destroyed. llendt-'rcd 
poor indeed by this calamity, and somewhat reflecting upon 
himself for the event, he assumcd in sorrow and despair the 
reliaious habit, and entered the monastery of St. Albans . 
wh
re by his deep study, his learning and his piety, he s
 
gained the hearts of his fraternity, that he ultimately became 
their abbot. He is said to have bpen very industrious in 
the transcription of books; and he "made a missal bound 
in gold, auro ridimitum, and another in two volumes; both 
incomparably illuminated in gold, and written in a clear and 
legible hand; also a precious Psalter similarly iHuminated ; 
a book containing the Bencdictions and the Sacraments; a 
book of Exorcisms, and a Collectaria."t 
Geoffry was suceeedcd by Ralph de Gubium in the year 
1143: he was a monk rcmarkablc for his learning and his 
bibliomanical pursuits. He formerly rcmained some time 


· Cot. 
fS. Claud. E. iv. fo. 108. 
t 
IS. Cot. Nero, D. ,ii. fo. 15, a; and .:\15. Cot. Claud. e. iv. 
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in the service of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and gained 
the esteem of that prelate. His book-loving passion arose 
from hearing one .. 
Iaster \Y odon, of Italy, expound the 
doctrines ofthe Holy Scriptures." He from that time became 
a most enthusiastic ((maloJ" liúrorwn ,. and collected, with 
great diligence, an abundant multitude of books.
 
The mattcrs in which he was concerned; his donations to 
the monastery, and the anecdotes of his lite, are [.ll uncon- 
nected with my subject; so that I am obliged to pass from 
this interesting monk, an undouhted bibliophile, from sheer 
want of information. I cannot but rC'gret that the historian 
does not inform us more fully of his book collecting pur- 
suits; but he is especially barren on that subject, although 
he highly csteems him for prosecuting that pleasing avoca- 
tion. He died in the year 1151, ill the fourteenth of King 
Stephen, and was followed by Hobert de Gorham, who is 
also commemorated as a bibliophile in the pages of the 
Cotton manuscripts; and to judge from his portrait, and the 
intensity with which he pores over his volun1P, he was a 
hard and devoted student. He orderC'd the scribes to make 
a great many books; indeed, adds Paris the historian, who 
was himself somewhat of an llJJlatOJ" liúrvrllJll, "more by 
far than can be mentioncd." t }'rom another source we 
lcarn that these books were most sumptucusly bound. t 
During the days of this learned abbot a devout and humble 
clerk asked admission at the abbey gate. Aspiring to a holy 
life, he ardently hoped, by thus spending his days in filonas- 
tic seclusion, to render his hcart morc acceptclhle to God. 
Hearing his prayer, the monks conducted him into the 
presence of my Lord Abbot, wbo received him with com- 
passionate tenderness, and kindly questioned him as to his 
qualifications for the duties 3mI s:lcfl'd respon"ibilities of 
the monkish priesthood; for even in those dark agC's thcy 
lookcd él lIttlc into the learning of the applicant before he 
was admitted into their fraternity. But alas! the poor clerk 
was found wofully deficient in this respect, and ,,,as incapable 
· Cot. 1\1S. Cland. E. iv. ro. 1 I 3. .. Ex tunc igilur amalor librOl nm 
et adquisitcr scdului multio vo\uminibuB Imbulldavit. 
t Fecit eliam scribi libros plurimos; quos longum cssel enarrare." 
--'Jat. Paris Edit. Wat. p. b9. 

 Cut. MS. Nero, D. vii. ro. 16, a. 
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of rcplying to the questions of my Lord Abbot, who therc- 
upon gently answered, ":My son tarry awhile, and still 
exercise thyself in study, and so become more perfect for 
the holy ofIice." 
Abashed and dis:1ppointed
 he retired with a kindling 
blush of shame; and del'ming this temporary repulse a posi- 
tive rclus,d he left his fatherland. and started on a pilgrimaO'e 
to France.
 And who was this poor, humble, ullldter
d 
clerk '? 'Vho this simple layman, whose ignorance rendered 
him an unfit sOl'ius for the plodding monks of old St. Albans 
Abbey'? K 0 less than the English born Nicholas Brekespcre, 
afterwal'ds his Holiness Adrian IV., Pupe of Rome, Vicar- 
apostolic and successor of St. Peter! 
Yes; still bearing in mind the kinil yet keen rC'proof of 
the English ëtbbot, on his arrival in a foreign land he studied 
with aU the depth and intensity of despair, alJd soon sur- 
passed his companions in the pursuit of knowledge; and 
became so renowned for learning, and for his prudence, that 
he was made Canon of St. Uufus. His sagacity, moreover, 
caused him to be chosen, on three separate occasions, to 
undertake some important embassies to the apostolic see; 
and at length he was elected a cardinal. So step by step he 
firlally became elevatl'd to the high dignity of the popedom. 
The first and last of England's sons who hcld thc keys of 
Peter. 
These shadows of the past-these fihreds of a forgott('n 
age-these echoes of five hundred years, are full of intercst 
and instruction. For wllPre shall we finù a finer example- 
a more cheering instance of what perseverance will accom- 
plish-or a more satisfactory result of the pursuit of know- 
lcdge under difficulties"/ Not only may these curious facts 
checr the duB sludent now, and inspire him \\Ïth that cnergy 
so c!;"eutial to success, but these whisperings of old may 
serve as lessons tor agcs yet to come. }'or if 'we look back 
upon those dark days with such feelings of superiority, may 
not the wiser g('nerations of the future regard us with a still 
more contemptuous, yet curious eye. And when they look 
back at our }'ranklins, and our J ohnsons, in astonishment at 
such filH' instances of what perseverance could do, and what 
energy and plodùing industry could accomplish, even when 
. MS. Claud. E. iv. fo. IH, ß. 
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surrounded with the difficulties of our ignorance; how much 
morc will they praise this bright cxample, in the dark back- 
ground of the historical tableaux, who, without even our 
means of obtaining knowledge-our libraries or our talent- 
rose by patient, hard and devoted study, from Brekespere 
the humble clerk-the rejected of St. Albans-to the proud 
title of Vicar-apostolic of Christ and Pope of Rome! 
Simon an Englishman, a clerk and a " man of letters and 
good morals," was elected abbot in the year 1167. All 
my authorities concur in bestowing upon him the honour 
and praise appertaining to a bibliomaniac. He was, says 
one, an especial-lover of books, librorum amator speciales: 
and another in panegyric terms still further dubs him an 
amator scr;plurarum. All this he proved, and \VeIl 
earned the distinction, by the great encouragement he gave 
to the collecting and transcribing of books. The monkish 
pens he found moving too slow, and yielding less fruit than 
formerly. He soon, however, set them hard at work again; 
and to facilitate their labours, he addcd materially to the 
comforts of the Scriptorium by l'epairing and enlarging it; 
" and always," says the monk from whom I learn this, 
"kept two or three most choice scribes in the Camera 
(Scriptorium,) who sustained its reputation, and from 
whence an abundant supply of the most excellent books 
were continually produced.
 He framed some efficient laws 
for its management, and ordered that, in subsequent tinws, 
every abbot should keep and support one able scribe at 
least. Among the 'many choice books and authentic 
volumes,' volumina aulltenlica, which he by this care and 
industry added to the abbey library, was included a splendid 
copy of the Old and New Testament, transcribed with great 
accuracy and beautifully written-indeed, says the manu- 
script history of that monastery, so noble a copy was 
nowhere else to be seen.t nut besides this, Abbot Simon 
gave them all those precious books which he had been for a 
, long time' collecting himself at great cost and patient 
labour, and having bound them in a sumptuous and mar- 
vellous manner,t he made a library for their reception near 
the tomb of Hoger the Hermit. 
 lIe also bestowed many 
. 
IS_ Cot. ClnlHl. E. iv. fo. 12;), b. t Ibid. 
: :\IS. C,-,t. :\cro U. \ ii. fo. It), 3.. 
 1\1:-;. Cot. Claud. E. iv. fo. ]21. 
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rich ornaments and much costly plate on the monastC'ry; 
and by a long catalogue of good deeds, too ample to be 
inserted here, he gained the affections and gratitude of his 
fraternity, who loudly praised his virtues and lamented his 
loss when they laid him in his costly tomb. There is a 
curious illumination of this monkish bibliophile in the 
Cotton manuscript. He is represented deeply engagC'd with 
his studies amidst a numbC'r of massy volumes, and a huge 
trunk is there before him crammed with rough old fhshioned 
large clasped tomes, quite enticing to look upon." 
 
After Simon came Garinus, who was soon succeeded by 
one J Ollll. Our attention is arrested by the learned renown 
of this abbot, who håd studif'd in his youth at Paris, and 
obtained the unanimous praise of his masters for his assi- 
duous attention and studious industry. He returned with 
these high honours, and was esteemed in grammar a 
Priscian, in poetry an Ovid, and in physic equal to Galen.t 
\Vith such literary qualifications, it was to be expected the 
Scriptoriulll would flourish under his government, and the 
library increase under his fostering care. Our expectations 
are not disappointed; for many valuable additions were 
made during his abbacy, and the monks over whom he 
presided gave many manifestations of refinement and artistic 
talent, which incline us to regard the ingenuity of the clois- 
ters in a more favourable light. Raymond, his prior, \Vas 
a great help in all these undertakings. His industry seems 
to have becn unceasing in beautifying the church, and 
looking after the transcription of books. 'Yith the assistance 
of Roger de Parco, the cellerer, he made a large table very 
handsomE>, and partly fabricated of metal. He wrote two 
copies of the Gospels, and bound them in silver and gold 
adorned with various figures. Brother WaltC'r of Col- 
chester, with Randulph, Gubium and others, produccd 
some very handsome paintings comprising the evangelists 
and many holy saints, and hung them up in the church. 
., As we have before mentioned, by the care and industry of 
the lord Raymond, many noble and useful books were tran- 
· Claud. E. iv. Co. 12-1. 
t "In grammatica Priscianus, in metrico Ovid ius, in physica 
c('n
ori }lotuit GalcllUS." MS. Cot. Claud. E. iv. C. 129. b. Mntt. Paris' 
Edit. 11 ut. p. 103. 
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scribed and given to the monastery. The most remarkable 
of these was a IIistoria Scholastica, with allegorics, a most 
elegant book-liber clegantissimus exclaims my monkish 
authority.
 This leads me to say something more of my lord 
prior, for the troubles which the conscientious conduct of 
old Raymond brought upon himself- 
· Implores the passing tribute oC a sigh.''' 
Be it known then that .W"illiam dp Trompington succeeded 
to the abbacy on the death of John; but he was a very dif- 
ferent man, without much esteem for learning; and thinking 
I am afraid far more of thp world than of heaven or the 
DOl1lus Dei. Alas! memoirs of bad monks and worldly 
abbots are sometimes found blotting the holy pages of the 
monkish annals. J )O/J/us Dci est porta cæli said the monks; 
and when they closed the convent gates they did not look 
back on the world again. but entered on that dull and gloomy 
path with a full conviction that they were leaving all and 
following Christ, and sO acting in accordance with his admo- 
nitions; but those who sought the convent to forget in its 
solitude their worldly cares and worldly disappointments, 
too often found how futile and how ineffectual was that dis- 
malliie to cradicate the grief of an overburdened heart, or 
to subdue the violence of misguided temper. The austerity 
of the monastic rules might tend to conquer passion or 1110- 
derate despair, but there was little within those walls to 
drive painful recollections of the outward world away; for 
at every interval between their holy meditations and thcÜ' 
monkish duties, images öf the earth would crowd back upon 
their minds, and wring from their ascetic hearts tributes Ok 
anguish and despair; and so we find the writings and letters 
of the old monks full of vain regrets and misanthropic 
thoughts, but sometimes overflowing with the most touching 
pathos of human misery. Yet the monk knew full well 
what his duty was and knew how sinful it was to repine or 
rcbel against the will of God. If he vowed obedience to 
his abbot, he did not forget that obedience was doubly dhe 
to Him; and strove with all the strength that weak humcUlity 
could muster, to forget the darkness of the past by looking 
forward with a pious hope and a lively f
lÍth to the brightness 
. Ms. Cot. Claud. E. iv. Co. 131, h. 
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and glory of the future. By constant praycr the monk 
thought more of his God, and gained help to strengthen the 
faith within him; and by assiduous and devoted study he 
disciplined his heart of flesh-tore from it what lingering 
affection for the world remained, and deserting all love of 
earth and all love of kin, purged and purified it for his holy 
calling, and closed its portals to render it inaccessible to all 
sympathy of blood. If a thought of those shut out from him 
by the monastic walls stole across his soul and mingled with 
his prayer, he started and trembled as if he had offered up 
an unholy desire in the supplication. To him it was a proof 
that his nature was not yet subdued; and a day of study and 
meditation, with a fast unbroken till the rays of the morrow's 
sun cast their light around his little cell, absolved the sin, 
and broke the tie that bound him to the world without. 
If this violence was expcrienced in subduing the tenderest 
of human sympathies; how much more severe was the con
 
flict of dark passions only half subdued, Or malignant depra- 
yity only partially reformed. 'l'hese dark lines of human 
nature were sometimes promincnt, even when the monk was 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes; and are markly visible in 
the life of 'Villiam de Trompington. But let not the reader 
think that he was appointed with the llf'arty suffrages of the 
fraternity, he was elected at the recommendation of the 
"king," a very significant term in those days of despotic 
rule, at which choice became a mere farce. "Out of thc 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh;" and the monks 
soon began to perceive with regret and trembling the worldly 
ways of the new abbot, which he could not hide even under 
his abbatical robes. In a place dedicated to holy dceds and 
heavenly thoughts, worldly conduct or unbridled passion 
strikes the mind as doubly criminal, and loads the heart 
with dismay and suffering; at least so my lord Prior regarded 
it, whose righteous indignation could no longer endure these 
manifestations of a worldly mind. So he gently remon- 
strated with his superior, and hinted at the impropriety of 
'iuch conduct. This was received not in Christian ft.'Ilow- 
ship, but with haughty and passionate displeasure; and from 
that day the fate of poor Haymond was irrevocably sealed. 
The abbot thinking to suppress the dissatisfaction which was 
now becoming general and particularly inconvenient, sent 
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him a long distance off to the cell of Tynmouth in N orthum- 
berland, where all were strangers to him. Nor could the 
tcars of the old man turn the heart of his cruel lord, nor the 
rebellious murmurings of the brothers avail. Thank God 
such cases are not very frequent; and the reader of monkish 
annals willllot find many instances of such cold and unfeeling 
cruelty to distress his studies or to arousc his indignation. 
But obediencc was a matter of coursc in the monastery; it 
was one of the most imperative duties of the monk, and if 
not cheerfnlly he was compelled to manifest alacrity in ful- 
filling even the most unpleasant mandate. But I would have 
forgiven this transaction on the score of e:rpediency perhaps, 
had not the abbot heaped additional insults and cruclties 
upon the aged offender; but his books which he had tran- 
scribed with great diligence and care, he forcibly dcprived 
him of
 violenter spoilialll1n, and so robbed him, as his histo- 
rian says, of all those things which would have been a com- 
fort and solacc to his old age.* 
The books which the abbot thus became dishonestly pos- 
sessed of-for 1 cannot regard it in any othcr light-we are 
told he ga' c to the library of the monastery; and he also 
presented some books to more than one neighbouring 
church.t But he was no bookworm himself, and dwelt I 
suspect with greater fondness over his wealthy rent roll than 
on the pagcs of the fine volumes in the monastic library. 
The monks, however, amidst all these troubles retained their 
love of books; indeed It was about this time that John de 
Basingstoke, who had studied at Athens, brought a valuable 
collection of Greek books into England, and greatly aidcd in 
diffusing a knowledge of that language into this country. He 
was deacon of Saint Albans, and taught many of the monks 
Greek; Nicholas, a chaplain there, became so proficient in 
it, that he was capable of greatly assisting bishop Grostete 
in translating his Tp.stamcnt of the twelve patriarchs into 
Latin.t 
Roger dc Northone, the twenty-fourth abbot of Saint 
Albans, gave" many valuable and choice books to the mo- 
nastery," and among them the commentaries of Raymond, 
· 
IS. Cot. Claud. E. iv. rot 135 b. t Ibid. ro1. HI. 
i M:;. Heg. Brit. Mus. .1 D. viii. 4. 'Vood's Hist. Oxon. 1-!-s2, and 
Malt. Paris. Turner's llist. or Eng. Tol iv. p. I
O. 
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Godfrey, and Bernard, and a book containing the works and 
discourses of Seneca. His bibliomaniacal propensities, and 
his industry in transcribing books, is indicated by an illumi- 
nation representing this worthy abbot deeply engrossed with 
his ponderous volumes.o;'.
 
I have elsewhere related an anecdote of 'Vallingford, 
abbot of S1. Albans, and the sale of books effected between 
him and Richard de Bury. It appears that rare and munifi- 
cent collector gave many and various noble books multos et 
'Carios libros lloùiles to the monastery of 81. Albans whilst 
he was bishop of Durham.t "Michael de> 'Ventmore suc- 
ceeded 'Vallingford, and proved a very valuable benefactor 
to the monastery; and by wise regulations and economy 
greatly increased the comforts and good order of the abbey. 
He gave many books plures libros to the library, besides 
two exccllent Bibles,t one for the convent and one for the 
abbot's study, and to be kept especially for his private read- 
ing; an ordinal, very beautiful to look upon, being sumptu- 
ously bound.
 Indeed, 80 multis 'Columinibus did he bestow, 
that he expended more than 100/. in this way, an immense 
sum in those old days, when a halfpenny a day was deemed 
bir \\ages for a scribe.1I 
'Ventmorc \\as succeeded by Thomas de la Mare, a man 
of singular learning, and remarkable as a patron of it in 
others; it was probably by his direction that John of 'fyn- 
mouth wrote his 8anctilogium Dritannæ, for that work was 
dedicated to him. A cop)", presented by Thomas de la 
Mare to the church of Redburn, is in the British Museum, 
much mjured by fire, but retaining at the end the following 
lines :- 


" Bune librum dedet Dominus Thomas dc Ia Marc, Albas monas- 
terii S. Albani Anglorum }>roto martyris Deo et Eeclesiæ ll. 
Amphibali de Rcdburn, ut fratris indem in cursu existclltus per 
ejus leduram }JOterint czclcstibus instrui, et pCl" Sanctorum ex- 
cmpla virtutibus insiglli....i."'1 


But there are few who have obtained so much reputation as 
.T ohn de Whethamsttde, perhaps the most learned abbot of 


MS. Cot. Nero, D. vii. fol. 19. a. t Ibid, foJ. 8G. 
::: Duos bonas biblias. 
 MS. Cot. ('laud, E. iv. fo. 229, b. 
I )1:-5. Cot. SCl'O D. ,'ii. fo. 20 b. .. :\1S. Cot. Tibcrius, E. i. 
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this monastery. He was formerly monk of the cell at Tyn- 
mouth, and afterwards prior of Gloucester College at Oxford, 
from \\ hence he was appointed to the government of St. 
Albans. 'Yhethamstede was a passionate bibliomaniac, and 
when surrounded with his books he cared little, or perhaps 
from the absence of mind so often engendered by the delights 
of study, he too fre(luently forgot, the important atf,tÏrs of his 
monastery, and the responsible duties of an abbot; but 
absorbed as he WdS with his studies, 'Vhethamstede was not 
a mere 


. . ." Bookful blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learneù lumber in his head." 
It is true he was an inveterate reader, amorously inclined 
towards vellum tomes and illuminated parchments; but he 
did not covet them like some collectors fòr the mere pride 
of possessing them, but gloried in feasting on their intellec- 
tual charms and delectablc wisdom, and sought in their 
attractive pages the means of becoming a better Christian 
and a wi:oer man. But he was so excessively fond of books, 
and became so deeply engrossed with his book-collecting 
pursuits, that it is said some of the monks showcd a little 
dissatisfaction at his consequent neglect of the affairs of the 
monastery; but these are faults I cannot find the heart to 
blame him for, but am inclined to consider his conduct fully 
redeemed by the valuable encouragcment he gave to litera- 
ture and learning. Generous to a f1mlt, abundant in goolL 
deeds and costly expenditure, he became involved in pecu- 
niary diflicultics, and found that the splendour and wealth 
which hc had scattered so lavishly around his monastery, 
and the treasures with \\ hich he had adorned the library 
shelves, had not only drained his ample cofTers, but left a 
large balance unsatisfied. Influcnced by this circumstance, 
and the murmurings of the monks, and perhaps too, hoping 
to obtain more time for study and book-collecting, he de- 
termined to resign his abbacy, and again become a simple 
brother. The proccedings relative to this afli.tir are curiously 
related by a contemporary, John of Amersham.
 In 'fhet- 
hamstedc's addrcs
 to the monks on this occasion, he tllUo; 
. 
IS. Cot. Claud, D. i. ro. Hìj, " Acta Jl,hannis .\bbatis pN J ohan. 
Ilcm .\gmunùishamcllsem monachulll S. Alh:Llli." 
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explains his reasons for the step he was about to take'. After 
a touching address, wherein he intimates his determination, 
he says,ii- "Y e have known moreover how, from the first day 
of my appointment even until this day, assiduously and con- 
tinually without any intermission I have shown singular soli- 
citude in four things; to wit; in the erection of conventual 
buildings, ill tIle 'It'riling qf books, in the renewal of vest- 
ments, and in the acquisition of property. And perhaps, by 
reason of this solicitude of mine, ye conceive that I have 
fallen into debt; yet that you may know, learn, and under- 
stand what is in this matter th(' certain and plain truth, and 
when ye know it ye may report it unto others, know ye for 
certain, yea, for most certain, that for all these things about 
which, and in which I have expendC'd money, I am not in- 
debted to anyone living more than 10,000 marks; but that 
I wish freely to acknowledge this debt, and so to make 
satisfaction to every creditor, that no survivor of anyone 
in the world shall have to demand anything from my suc- 
cessor." 
The monks on hearing this declaration were sorely affected, 
and used every persuasion to induce my lord abbot to alter 
his determination, but without success; so that they were 
compelled to seek another in whom to confide the govern- 
ment of their abbey. Their choice fell upon John Stokes, 
who presided over them for many years; but at his death 
the love and respect which the brothers entertained for 
'Yhethamstcde, was manifested by unanimously electing him 
again, an hOllour which he in return could not find the heart 
to decline. But during all this time, and after his restora- 
tion, he was constantly attending to the acquisition of Looks, 
and numerous were the transcripts made under his direction 
by the scribes and enriched Ly his munificence, for some of 
the most costly copies produced in that century were the fruits 
of their labour; during his time there were more volumes 
transcribed than in that of any other abbot since the fbunda- 
tion of the aLLey, says the manuscript from whence I am 
gleaning these details, and adds that the number of them 
· Gibson's Hist. Monast. Tynmouth, vol. ii. p. 62, whose translation 
I use in giving the following extract. If the reader rcfcrs to 1\1r. Gib- 
son's handsome volumes, he will find much interciting and curious 
matter from John of Amcrsharn relative t.o this matter. 
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exceeded eighty-scven. He commenced the transcription 
ofthe great commentary of Nicholas de Lyra upon the whole 
Biblp, which had then been published some few years. 
" Det Deus, ut in nostris felicem habere valeat consumma- 
cionem,"if. exclaims thc monk, nor will the readcr be sur- 
prised at the expression, if he for one moment contemplates 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 
But not only was 'Vhethamstede remarkable as a biblio- 
maniac-he claims considerable respect as an author. Some 
of his productions were more esteemed in his own time than 
now; being compilations and commentaries morc adapted 
a<; a substitute for other books, than valuable as original 
works. Under this class I am inclined to placc his Grana- 
rium, a large work in five volumes; full of miscellaneous 
extracts, &c., and somewhat partaking of the encyclopediac 
form; his Propinarium, in two volumes, also treating of 
general matters; his Pabularium and Palearium Poetarium, 
and his Proverbiarium, or book of Proverbs; to which may 
be added the many pieces relating to the affairs of the 
monastcry. But far diffcrent. must we regard many of his 
other productions, which are more important in a literary 
point of vicw, as calling for the exercise of refined and cul- 
tivated mind, and 110 small share of critical acumen. Among 
thesc I must not forget to include his Chronicle,t which 
spreading over a space of twenty years, forms a valuable 
historical document. The rE'st arc poetical narratives, em- 
bracing an account of Jack Cade's insurrection-the battles 
of FerryLridgc, '\"akefield, and St. Albans. t 
A Cottunian manuscript contained a catalogue of the books 
which this worthy abbot compiled, or which were transcribed 
under his direction: unfortunately it was burnt, with many 
others forming part of that inestimablc collecti:ln. 
 From 
another suurce we learn the names of some of them, and the 
cost incurred in their transcription. II Twenty marks werc 
paid for copying his Granarium, in four volumes; forty 
· OUerb. cxvi.; see also :\1. S. Cot. Nf'fo. vii. fo. 32. a. 
t Otterbourne Ili...t. a Hearne, edit. Oxon, lï
1, tom. i. 2. 
: Gough's Sepulchrall\lonnments, vol. Í1. pt. II, p. 205. For a list 
of his works see Dale; also Pits. p. (;30, \\ho cnumcrutes more than 
thirty. 
 
Iarked Otho, b. iv. 
II 
lS. Arundel. Brit. Mus. clxiii. c. A curious ll"gister. II ppr 
maJ!"istrllm Jùhallllcm \\'hethampstede et dominum Thoman Uamrygc," 
Co. 71, 7
. Up\\ards of HflY volumes arc specifier!, with the cost oC each. 
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shillings for his Palearium; the same for a Polycraticon of 
John of Salisbury; fivc pounds for a llocthius, with a gloss; 
upwards of six pounds for " a book of Cato," cnriched with 
a gloss and table; and four pounds for Gorham upon Luke. 
'Yhethamstede ordcred a Grad to be written so beautifully 
illuminated, and so superbly bound, as to be valued at the 
cnormous snm of twenty pounds: but let it be remembered 
that my Lord Abbot was a very cpicure in books, and thought 
a great deal of choice bindings, tall copies, immaculate 
parchment, and brilliant illuminations, and the high prices 
which he freely gave for these book treasures, evincc how 
sensiblc he was to the joys of bibliomania; nor am I in- 
clined to regard the works thus attained as "mere monastic 
trash." 
 
The fin cst illumination in the Cotton manuscript is a 
portrait of Abbot 'Vhethamstede, which for artistic talent is 
far supcrior to any in the volume. Eight folios are occupied 
with an enumcration of the ., good works" of this liberal 
monk: among the items we find the sum of forty pounds 
having bcen cxpcnded on a rcading desk, and four pounds 
for writing four Antiphoners. t He displayed also great 
liberality of spirit in his benefactions to Gloucester College, 
at Oxford, besides great pecuniary aid. He built a library 
there, and gave many valuablc books fm thc use of the 
students, in which he wrote these verses :- 
Fratribus Oxoniæ datur in munus liber iste, 
Per patrcå1 pecoTem prothornartyris Angligcllorum : 
Quem si quis rapiat ad partcrn sive rcponat, 
Vel J udffi loqucum, vel furcas scutiat; Amen. 
In otÌlcrs he wrote- 
Discior ut docti fieret nova regia. plebi 
Culta mal!isque deæ datur hie libcr ara Minerva, 
Hic qui diis dictis libant holocausta ministrias. 
Et cirre bibnlam sitiunt prre nectare lyrnpham, 
Estqnc librique loci, idem datur, actor et UUIlS.t 
.. Julius Cre5ar was among thcm.-Cot. MS. Claud. d. i. Co. 15G. 
t MS. Cot. Nero, D. \ii. ro.28, a. He' f enlargcd the aùbots ::.tudy," 
fo. 29, which most monastcries posses5cd. "'hcthamstedc had a study 
also at his manor at Tillinhangcr, and had inscribed on it these lines: 
" Ipse J ohannis amor 'Vhethamstedc uùìquc procIamor 
Ejus et alter honor hie lucis in auge relwncr." 
See also MS. Cot. Claud. D. i. 1'0.1:37, for an account of his many 
donations. 
t \V ccver's Funerall :\lonuments, p. 562 to 5ú7. I havc forgottcn 
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I f we estimate worth by comparison, we must a\\"ard a 
larg(' proportion to this learncd abbot. Living in the most 
corrupt age of the monastic system, when the evils attendant 
on luxurious ease began to be too obvious in the cloister, 
and \\ hen complaints were heard at first in a whispering 
murmur, but anon in a stern loud voice of wroth and indig- 
nant remonstrance-when in fact the progressive, inquiring 
spirit of the reformation was tal-.ing root in what had hitherto 
been regarded as a hard, dry, stony soil. This corning 
tempest, only hCilrd as yet like the lulling of a whisper, was 
nevertheless sufficiently loud to spread terror and dismay 
among the cowled habitants of the monasteries. That quie- 
tude and mental ease so indispensable to study-so requisite 
for the growth of thought and intellectuality, was disturbed 
by these distant sounds, or dissipated by their own indo- 
lence. And yet in the midst of aU this, rendcred still more 
anxious and perplexing by domestic troubles and signs of 
discontent and insubordination among the monks. ""hetham- 
stede found time, and what was better the spirit, for litt'rary 
and bibliomaniacal pursuits. Honour to the man, monk 
thClugh he be, who oppressed with these vicissitudes and 
carcs could effect so much, and could appreciate both litera- 
ture and art. 
Contemporary with him WE' are not surprised that he 
gained the patronage and friendship of Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, to whom he dedicated many of his own perform- 
ances, and grcatly aided in collecting those treasures which 
thC' duke rt:'gardcd with such esteem. It is said that noble 
collector frequently paid a friendly visit to the abbey to in- 
spect the work of the monkish scribes, nnd pcrhaps to nego- 
ciatc for some of those choice vellum tomcs for which the 
monks of that monastery \\erc so renowncd. 
But we must not pass the "good duke" without some 
slight notice of his '" ryghtc valiant deedes," his domestic 
troubles and his dark mysterious end. Old Foxe thus 
f>peaks of him in his Actes and Monuments :-'" Of manners 
he seemed meehc and gentle, louing the commonwealth, a 
supporter of the poore commons, of wit and wisdom, dis- 
crete and studious, well afrl'ctpd to religion anù a friend to 
to mention before that ""bcthamstcde built a new library for the abbey 
book:., .wd ('''{llcnù
d cùnsider.Òly lIlore than !:120 upon the building. 
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verity, and no Ie sse enemy to pridc and ambition, especiaUy 
in haughtie prelatcs, which was his undoing in this present 
evil world. And, which is seldom and rare in such princes 
of that calling, hc was both learned himselfe and no lesse 
given to stud ie, and also a singular favourer and patron to 
those who were studious and learned.". To which I cannot 
:refrain from adding the testimony of IIolingshed, who tells 
us that "The ornaments of his mind were both rare and 
admirable; the feats of chiualrie by him commenscd and 
atchiued valiant and fortunate; his grauite in counsell and 
soundnesse of policie profound and singular; all which with 
a traine of other excellent properties linked together, require 
a man of manifold gifts to aduance them according to their 
dignitie. I refer the readers unto Maister Foxe's booke of 
Actes and Monuments. One lie this I ad, that in respect of 
his noble indowments and his demcanor full of decencie, 
which he dailie used, it seemeth he might well haue giuen 
this prettie poesie" 
.. Virtute dl1ce non sanguine nitor."t 
But with all these high qualities, our notions of propriety 
are somewhat shocked at the open manner in which hc kept 
his mistress Eleanor Cob ham ; but we can scarcely agree in 
the condemnation of the generality of historiaus for his 
marrying hcr afterwards, but regard it rather as the action of 
an honourable man, desirous of making every reparation in 
his power.t But the "pride of birth" was sorely wounded 
by the espousals; and the enmity of tbe aristocracy already 
roused, now bccame deeply rooted. Eleanor's disposition 
is represented as passionate and unreasonablc, and her mind 
sordid and oppressive. Be this how it may, wc must re- 
member that it is from her enemies we learn it; and if so, 
unrelenting persccution and inveterate malice were pro- 
ceedings in calculated to soothp a temper prone to violence, 
or to elevate a mind undoubtedly weak. But the vindictivc 
and haughty cardinal Beaufort was the open and sccrct enemy 
of the good duke Humphrcy; for not only did he thwart 
every public measure proposed by his rival, but employed 


· Foxe's Actes and Monuments, folio, Lond. 15iG, p. Gi9. 
t Holingshed Chronicle, fol. 1587, vol. ii. p. 62i. 
.:: See StO\\ e, p. 367. 
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spies to insinuate themselves into his domestic circle, and to 
note and inform him of every little circumstance which ma- 
lice could distort into crime, or party rage into treason. 
This detestable espionage met with a too speedy success. 
The duke, who was especially fond of the society of lcarned 
men, retained in his family many priests and clerks, and 
among them one Roger Bolingbrokc, "a famous necro- 
mancer and astronomer." This was a sufficient ground for 
the enmity of the cardinal to feed upon, and he determined 
to annihilate at one blow the domestic happiness of his rival. 
He arrested the Duchess, Bolingbroke, and a witch called 
Margery Gourdimain, or J ourdayn, on the charge of witch- 
craft and treason. He accused the priest and Margery of 
making, and the duchess for having in her possession, a 
waxen figure, which, as she melted before a slow fire, so 
would the body of the king waste and dccay, and his marrow 
wither in his bones. Her enemies tried her, and of course 
found hcr and her companions guilty, though without a shred 
of evidence to the purpose. The duchess was sentenced to 
do penance in St. Paul's and two other churchcs on three 
separate days, and to be afterwards imprisoned in the Isle of 
Man for life. Bolingbroke, who protested his innocence to 
the last, was hung and quartered at Tyburn; and Margery, 
the witch of Eye, as she was called, was burnt at Smithfield. 
But the black enmity of the cardinal was sorely disappointed 
at the effect produced by this persccution. He reasonably 
judgcd that no accusation was so likely to arouse a popular 
prejudice against duke Humphrey as appealing to the super- 
stition of the people, who in that age were ever prone to 
receive the most incredulous fabrications; but far different 
was the impression made in the present case. The people 
\\ith morc than their usual sagacity saw through the flimsy 
designs of the cardinal and his taction; and whilc they pitied 
the victims of part)" malice, loved nnd estcemed the good 
duke Humphrey more than ever. 
nut the intriguing heart of Bcaufort soon resolved upon 
the most dcsperate measures, and shrunk not from staining 
his priestly hands with innocent and honourable blood. A 
parliament was summoned to meet at 81. Edmuuds Bury, in 

lIni)lk, on the 10th of February, 1''''7, at which all the no- 
Lility wcre ordcred to assemble. On the arrival of Duke 
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Humphrey, the cardinal arrested him on a groundless chargC' 
of high treason, and a few days after he was found dead in 
his bed, his enemies gave out that he had died of the palsy; 
but although his body was cagerly shown to the sorrowing 
multitude, the people believed that their friend and favouritc 
had been foully murdered, and feared not to raise their voice 
in loud accusations at the Suffolk party; "sum sayed that he 
was smouldered betwixt two fethC'rbeddes,"
 and others de- 
clared that hc had suffered a still more barbarous death. 
Deep was the murmuring and the grief of the people, for the 
good duke had won the lovc and estepl11 of their hcarts ; and 
we can fully believe a contemporary \\ ho writes- 
" Compleync al Yngland thys goode Lorrle's deth."t 
Perhaps none suffered more by his death than the author and 
the scholar; for Duke Humphrey was a munificent pdtron of 
lctters, and loved to correspond with learned men, many of 
whom dedicated their works to him, and reccived ample cn- 
couragement in return.! Lydgatc, who knew him well, 
composed SOI11C of his pieces at the duke's instigation. In 
his Tragedies of Ihon Brochas he thus speaks of him :- 
" Duke of Glocester men this prynce call, 
And not withslalldyng his estate and dignitic, 
His cuurage neuer dothe al)pall 
To study in bokes of antiquitie ; 
Therein he hath so great felicitie, 
Yirtuously him sdfe to occupye, 
Of vycious slouthe, he hath the maistry. 
And for Ù1ese causes as in his cntcnt 
To shewe the untrust of all worldly thinge, 
lIe gave to me in commaundmcnt 
As him seemed it was ryghte well fittynge 
That I sholllde, after my small Ctinllyng, 
This boke translate, him to do pleasaunce, 
To shew the chauug of worldly variaunce. 


· Leland Collect. vol. I. p. 49-1. 
t MS. Harleian, No. 2251, fo1. 7, b. 
:t. Capgrave's Commentary on Genesis, in Oric1 College, Cod. l\ISS. 
32, is dedicated to him. Aretine's Trans. Aristotle's Pulitics, 1\1 S. 
Budl. D. i. 8-10. Pet. de Monte dcYirt. de '"it. MS. Norvic. !\lore, 


i. Bib!. publi Cantab. Many others arc g!ycn in 'Varlon's lIist. 
01 Poetry, 4to, vol. ii. pp. 1<3-50. 
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And v, ith support of his magnificence, 
1;llder the wynges of his correction, 
Though that I lacke of eloquence 
I shall proceede in this translation. 
Fro me auoydyng all presumption, 
Louyly submittyng every home and space, 
My rude language to my lorde's grace. 
Anone after I of eutencion, 
"'ith penne in hande fast gan me spede 
As I coulde in my translation, 
In this labour further tu proct'de, 
My Lorde cJ.me forth by and gan to take hede; 
This mighty prince right manly and right "isc 
Gaul' me charge in his prudent auyle. 
That I f>hould in euery tragedy, 
After the proccsse made mencion, 
At the endc set a remedy, 
\\Tith a Lenuoy, co!. veyed by reason; 
And after that, "ith humble affectiun, 
To noble prYllces luwly it dyrect, 
By others fallyng them selues to correct. 
.And I obeyed his biddyng aud pleasaunce 
Under support of his l1IJ.gnificence, 
As I coulde, I gan my penne aduaunce, 
All be I W;LS barrayne of eloquence, 
Fulu" ing mine auctor in substance and sétence, 
For it sutficeth playnly unto me, 
So that my lorde my makyng take in grc.". 


Lydgate often received money whilst translating this work, 
from the good duke HumphrC'y, and there is a manuscript 
letter in the llritish Museum in which he writcs- 


.. Righte myghty prynce, and it be youre wille, 
Condescende leyser for to take, 
Tu se the contents of th) s litel bille, 
\Vhiche whan I wrote my hand felt qquake."t 
Duke Humphrey gave a noble instance of his grcat love of 
learning in the ycar 143g, whcn he prcsented to the Univer- 


. 'l'ragdies of lhon Buchas. Imp. at London, by John Wayland, fo1. 
;

, b. 
t !\IS. lIarleian, 1'0. 2'2:-,], fol. G, Lydgate received one hundred 
shillin
s fur translating the Life of Sl. Alùan into English verse for 
\\"hcthamstede. 
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sity of Oxford, one hundred and twenty-nine treatises, and 
shortly after, one hundred and twenty-six admirandi appa- 
ratus.. and in the same year, nine more. In }.143, he made 
another importaut donation of one hundred and thirty vo- 
lumes, to which he added one hundred and thirty-five more,
 
making in all, a collection of five hundred and thirty-eight 
volumes. These treasures, too, had been collected with all 
the nice acumen of a bibliomaniac, and the utmost attention 
was paid to thcir outward condition and internal purity. 
Never, perhaps, were so many costly copies scen before, 
dazzling with the splendour of their illuminations, and ren- 
dered inestimable by the many faithful miniaturcs with which 
they were enriched. A superb copy of Valerius Maximus is 
the only relic of that costly and noble gift, a solitary but 
illustrious example of the mcmLraneous treasures of that 
ducal library! t But alas! those very indications of art, 
those exquisite illuminations, were the fatal cause of their 
unfortunate end; the portraits of kiIJgs and eminent men, 
with which the historical works were adorned; thc diagrams 
which pervaded the scicntific treatises, were viewed by the 
zealous reformers of Henry's reign, as damning evidence of 
their Popish origin and use; and released from the chains 
with which they were securcd, they were hastily committed 
to the greedy flames. Thus perished the library of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester! and posterity have to mourn the loss of 
many an early gem of English literature.t 
But in the fourteenth century many other honourable 
examples occur of lay collectors. The magnificent volumes, 
nine hundred in number, collected by Charles V. of France, 


· See ,r oorl's Hist. and Antiq. of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 9] 4. 
t 1\1 SS. Bodl. :IS". E. vii. ii. Warton, vol. ii. p. 45. I find in the 
Arundel Uegister in the British Museum, pISS. Arud. clxiii. c.) tbat 
a fine copy of V alerius, in two volumes, with a gloss, was transcribed in 
the time of Whethamstede at St. Albans, at the cost of 1:6 ]3 4, pro- 
bably the identical copy. 
i Thcre are many volumes formerly belonging to duke Humphrey, in 
the public libraries, a fine volume intitled "Tabulas HlImfridi ducis 
Glo\\ cester in Judicus artis Geomantie," is in the Brit.l\Ius.,l\I 
S.Arund. 
66, fo. 277, beautifully written and illuminated with cxcessive margins 
of thp purest nllum. See also l\ISS. Harl. 1705. Leland says, 
.. Humfrcdus mu\tatics scripsit in frontispiccis librorum suorum, A/oun 
bien /lIonduin," ::icript. vol. iii. 58. 
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U paisionate bibliomaniac, were aftcrwards brought by the 
duke of Bedford into England. The library then contained 
eight hundred and fifty-three volumes, so sumptuously bound 
and gorgeously illuminated as to be valued at 2,223 }ivres !* 
This choice importation diffused an eagcr spirit of inquiry 
among the more wealthy laymcn. Humphrey, the" good 
duke" received some of these volumes as prescnts, and 
among others, a rich copy of Livy, in }<'rcnch. t Guy 
Beauchamp, Earl of WTarwick; also collected some choice 
tomcs, and possessed an unusually iuteresting library of early 
romances. He left the whole of them to the monks of Bor- 
dcsley Abbey in \Vorcestershire, about the year 1359. t As 
0. specimen of a private library in the fourtcenth century, I 
am temptcd to extract it.- 
" A tus iceux, qe ceste lettre verront, on orrount, Gwy de 
Beauchamp, Comte de \Vafr. Saluz en Deu. Saluz nous 
aveir baylé e en la garde Ie Abbé c Ie Covent de Bordcslcye, 
lessé à demorer a touz jOürs touz les Homaunces de sonz 
nomcs; ceo est assaveyr, un volum, qe cst appclé Tresor. 
Un volum, en Ie quel est Ie prcmer livere de Lancelot, e un 
volum del Romaullce de Aygnes. Un Sauter dl' Romaunce. 
Un volum des Evangelies, e de Vie des Seins. Un volum, 
qe p'le des quatre principals Gestes de Charles, c de dooun, 
e de i\Ieyace e dc Girard dc Vicnne et de Emery de Ner- 
bonnc. Un volum del Romaunce Emmond de Ageland, c 
deu Roy Charlcs dooun de Nauntoyle. E Ie Homaunce de 
Gwyoun de N auntoyl. E un volum del Homaunce Titus et 
Vespasicn. E un volum del RomaunccJoscp ab Arimathi{', 
e deu Seint GraeI. E un volum, qe p'le comellt Adam rust 
eniesté hors de paradys, e Ie Genesic. E un volum en Ie 
quel sount contenuz touns des Romaunces, ceo {'st assaveir. 
Vitas patrum au comencemellt; e pus un Comte dc Auteypt; 
e la Vision Seint Pol; f't pus lcs Vies des xii. Seins. E Ie 
Romaunce de \Y iUame de Loungebpe. E Autorites des 
Seins humes. E Ie Mirour de Alme. Un volum, ell Ie 
quel sount contenuz la Vie Seint Pérc e Seint Pol, e des 
· liouvin Mem. de l' Acad. des Inscrip, ii. G9
. t Ibid, 
-: Printed in Todd's lllustralÍons to Gowcr and Chaucer, 8vo. p. IG I. 
from a copy by Arch Sancroft, from Ashrnole's Ucgistcr of the Barl uf 
Ailc:.bury':s EÙdcllCCS, ful. 110. Lambeth, !\IS::;., 
o. 5i7. fol. 18. b. 
o 
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autres liv. E un volum qc est appelé l'Apocalips. E un 
livere de Phisik, e de Surgie. Un volum del Homaunce de 
Gwy, e de la Rcygne tut entercment. Un volum dcl Ro- 
maunce de Troies. Un volum del Romaunce de WiUame 
de Orenges e de Teband de Arabie. Un volum del Ro- 
maunce de Amase e de Idoine. Un volum del Romaunce 
Girard de Viene. Un volum del Romaunce dcu Brut, e del 
Uoy Costentine. Un volum de Ie enseignemt Aristotle eu- 
veiez au Roy Alisaundre. Un volum de Ia mort ly Roy 
Arthur, e de Mordret. Un volum en Ie qucl sount COI1- 
tcnuz les Eufaunces N ostre Seygneur, coment il fust mené 
en Egipt. E la vie Seint Edwd. E la Visioun Seint Pol. 
La Vengeaunce n're Seygneur par Vespasien a Titus, e Ia Vie 
Seint Nicolas, qe fust nez en Patras. E la Vie Seint Eustace. 
E la Vie Seint Cudlac. E la Passioun n're Seygncur. E la 
Meditacioun Seint Dcrnard de n're Dame Seint Marie, e del 
Passioun sour deuz fiz Jesu Creist n're Seignr. E la Vie 
Seint Eufrasie. E la Vie Seint Radpgounde. E la Vie 
Seint J Liliane. Un volum, en lequcl est aprise de Enfants 
et lumiere à Lays. Un volum del Homaunce d'a Alisaundre, 
ove peintures. Un petit rouge livere, en Ie quel sount con- 
tenuz mons diverses choses. Un volnm del Romaunce des 

Iareschans, e de Ferebras e de Alisaundre. Les qucus 
livres nous grauntous par nos hcyrs e pur nos assignes qil 
demorront en la dit Abbeye, &c." 


CHAPTER XII. 


TIle Dominicans-the Franci..
cans and tIle Car1llrlites- 
SclwlasticStudies-Robt'rt Grostt'st-Libraricsin Lúndon 
-.Afirude Plays-Introduction f?fPrintill!/ intu England 
-Barkll'!J's Descriptiún of a n"Uiomaniac. 
TilE pld monastic orders of St. Augustine and St. Denedict, 
of whosc love of books we have principaJIy spoken hitherto, 
werc kept from falling into sloth and ignorance in the thir- 
teenth century by the appearance of several new orders of 
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devotees. The Dominicans,. the Franciscans,t and the Car- 
melit{,s were each renowned for their profound learning, and 
their unquenchable passion for knowledge; assuming a garb 
of the most abject povcrty, renouncing aU love of the world, 
all participation in its temporal honours, and refraining to 
seek the aggrandizement of their order by fixed oblations or 
state enùowments, but adllC'ring to a voluntary system for 
support, they caused a visible sensation among all clas')es, 
and wrought a powerful change in. the ecclesiastical and col- 
lcgiate learning of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and 
by their devotion, their charity, their strict austerity, and 
by their brilliant and unconquerable powers of disputation, 
soon gained the respect and affections of the people.: 

Iuch as the .friars have been condemned, or darkly as 
they have been represented, I have no hesitation in saying 
that they did morc for the revival of learning, and the pro- 
gress of English literature, than any other of the monastic 
orders. "\Ve cannot tracc their course without admiration 
and astonishment at thcir splendid triumphs and succpss; 
they appear to act as intellectual crusaders against the pre- 
vailing ignorance and sloth. The finest names that adorn 
the literary annals of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriC's, 
the most prolific authors who flourisheù during that long 
period were begging friars; and the very spirit that was 
raised against them by the churchmen, and the severe con- 
trovcrsal battles which they had between them, werc the 
means of doing a vast amount of good, of cxposing ignorance 
in high places, and compelling those who enjoyed thc honors 
of lcarning to strive to merit them, by a studious applica- 
tion to literature and science; need 1 do more than mention 


· Thirteen Dominicans werc sent into England in the year 1'1:1. L ; 
they held their first pro\incial council in England in 1230 at O\.ford, 
three years b('fore St. Dominic was canonized by pope Gregory. 
t Four clerks and fivc laymen of the .Franciscan order were sent 
into En
land in 12'21; tcn years afterwards WI;: find thcir di
ciplcs 
spreat1ing over the whole of Engh\nd. 
t Edward the Second regarded them with great favour, and wrote 
several letters to the pope in their praise; he says in one, " Dcside- 
rantes itaque, pater sanete ordinis fratrum prædicaturum O
otlii. uhi 
religionis dcvotio, et honestatis laudabilis decer viget, per quem eliarn 
honor universitatis Oxoniensis, ct utilitas ibidem studentinlU, &l" 
Dugdale's 
Ionast. vol. vi. p. II!)'!. 


o 2 
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he shining names of Duns Scotus, of Thomas Aquinas, of 
Roger Bacon, the founder of experimental philosophy, and 
the justly celebrated Hobert Grostcst, the most enlightened 
ecclesiastic of his age."'" 
'Ve may not admire the scholastic philosophy which the 
followers of Francis anù Dominic held and expounded; we 
may deplore the intricate mazes and difficulties which a false 
philosophy led them to maintain, and we may equally deplore 
the waste of time and learning which they lavished in the 
vain hope of solving the mysteries of God, or in compre- 
hending a loose and futile science. Yet the philosophy of 
the school men is but little understood, and is too often con- 
demned without reason or without proof; for those who trou- 
ble themselves to denounce, selùom care to read them; their 
ponderous volumes are too formidable to analyse; it is so 
much easier to declaim than to cxamine such sturdy anta- 
gonists; but we owe to the schoolmen far more than we are 
apt to suppose, and if it were possible to scratch their names 
from the page of history, and to obliterate all traces of their 
bulky writings from our libraries and from our literature, 
we should find our knowledge dark and gloomy in compari- 
son with what it is. 
But the mendicant orders did not study and uphold the 
scholastic philosophy without improving it; the works of 
Aristotle, of which it is said the early schoolrnen possessed 
only a vitiated translation from the Arabic,t was, at the period 
these friars sprung up, but imperfectly understood and taught. 
Michael Scot, with the assistance of a learned Jew,t trans- 
lated and published the writings of the great philosopher ill 
. A list of celebrated authors who flourighed in England, and who 
were members of the Dominican Order, will be found in StEven', 
..lIunasticon, vol. ii. p. 193, more than 80 names are mentioned. A 
similar list of authors of the Fralldscan order will be found at p. 1J7 of 
vol. i. containing 1 t2 names; anù of the Carmelite authors, vol. ii. 
p. 160, specifying 137 writers; a great proportion of their works are 
upon the Scriptures. 
t Dr. Cave says, (( In scholis Christianis pene unice regnavit scho- 
lastica theologia, advocata in subsidium Aristotclis philosophia, eaque 
110n ex Græcis fontibus sed ex turbidis Arabum laclmis, ex 1JersiumbuB 
male factis, male intellectis, hansta. Rist. Liter, p. 615. But. I am 
not satisfied that this has been proved, though often nfiÌ1med. 
: It was probably the work of Andrew the Jew. -'leiner" ii. 
p. 66-1. 
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Latin, which greatly superccded the old versions derived 
from the Saracen copies. The mendicant friars having qua- 
lified themselves with a respectable sharc of Greek learning, 
taught and expounded the Aristotelian philosophy according 
to this new translation, and opened a new and proscribed 
field if for disputatiou and enquiry; their indomitable per- 
severance, their acute powers of reasoning, and the splendid 
popularity which many of the disciples of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis were f.1.st acquiring, caused students to flock in 
crowds to their seats of learning, and all who were inspired to 
an acquaintance with scholastic philosophy, placed them- 
selves under their training and tuition.t No religious order 
before them ever carried the spirit of inquiry to such an 
extent as they, or allowed it to wander over such an un- 
bounded field. The most difficult and mysterious questions 
of theology were discussed and fearlessly analysed; far from 
exercising that blind and easy credulity which mark the 
religious conduct of the old monastic orders, they were dis- 
posed to probe and examine every articlp of their faith. '1'0 
such an extent were their disputations carried, that sometimes 
it shook their faith in the orthodoxy of Home, and often 
aroused the pious fears of the more timid of their own order. 
Angell de Pisa, who founded the school of the Franciscans 
or Grey Friars at Oxford, is said to have gonc one day into 
his school, with a view to discover what progress the stu- 
dents were making in thcir studies; as he entered he 
found them warm in disputation, and was shocked to find 
that the question at issue was" whethRr there was a God ;" 
the good man, greatly alarmed, cried out, "Alas, for me! 
alas, for me! simple brothers pierce the heavens and the 
learned dispute whether thcrc be a God!" and with great 
indignation ran out of the house blaming himo;elf for 
having established a school for such fearful disputes; but 
he afterwards returned and remained among his pupils, and 
purchascd for ten marks a corrected copy of the decretals, 
· At a council held at Paris in the year 1209, the works of Ari
totle 
were proscribed and ordered to he burnt. LaUllvius de Varia Aristo- 
telisfortuna. Bul in spite of the papal mandate the friars revived its 
use. Richard Fizacre, an intimate friend of Ho,:er Bacon, was so 
passionately fond of reading Aristotle, that he alwL\)"s carried onc of his 
works in his bosom. Stevens .\Jonast., vol. ii. p. 19 t. 
t See what has been said of the :\Iendicant3 at p. i9. 
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to which he made his students apply their mir.ds.. This 
schuol was the most flourishing of those belonging to the 
Franciscans; and it was here that the celebrated Robert 
Grostest,t bishop of Lincoln, read lecturcs about the year 
1230. He was a profound scholar, thoroughly conver- 
sant with the most abstruse matters of philosophy, and a 
great Bible reader.! He possessed an extensive knowledge 
of the Greek, and translated into Latin, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Damascenus, Suidas's Greek Lexicon, a Greek 
Grammar, and, with the assistance of Nicholas, a monk of 
St. Alban's, the History of the Twelve Patriarchs. He 
collectcd a fine library of Greek books, many of which he 
obtained from Athens. Roger Bacon spl:'aks of his know- 
ledge of the Greek, and says, that he caused a vast number 
of books to be gathered together in that tongue.
 His ex- 
traordinary talent and varied knowledge caused him to be 
deemed a conjuror and astrologer by the ignorant and super- 
stitious; and his enemies, who were numerous and powerful, 
òid not refuse to encourage the slanderous report. 'Ve find 
him so represented by the poet Gower:- 
.iTor of tbr grrtr rlrrft (1'\ro!Jtrst. 
Ii rrbe bow rrb!} tbat br Wa5 
Upon rlrrg1]r, an f)rbt of IlraG. 

 0 makr anb forge It, for to trUr 
<,",f fmrf)r tf)1]ngr!J as IIrfdlr. 
\..1nb firben 1)rrr5 lIe!Jinrsfir. 
Y r la1]br, bilt for tf)r larkf)rs!Jr 
<,",f 'a balfr a m1]1tutr of an boun
. 
(.1[1'0 f!}rfit tfJat br IIrga1t lallourr. 
i" t lotit al tf)at f)e tab boo" U 


· Steven's additions to Dugdale's l\Ionaslicon from the MSS. or 
Anthony a Wood in the library at Oxford, vol. i. p. 129. Agnell 
himself was "a man of scarce any erudition."-lbid. 
t lIe is spoken of under a multitude of names, sometimes Grosthead, 
Grouthead, &c. A list of them will be found in 'Vood's Oxford by 
Gutch, vol. i. p. 198. 
:t: He gives strict injunctions as to the study of the Scriptures in 
his Constitutiones.-Sec Peggc's Life d Grostest, p. 315. 

 Utilitatc Scientiarum, cap. xxxix. 
n De Confess. Amantis, lib. iv. fo.70, Imprint. Caxton at West- 
minster, 1483. The bishop is said to have takcn n journey from 
.England to Home one night on an infernal horse.-Pcggc's Life of 
Grostest, p. 306. 
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The Franciscan convent at Oxford contained two libraries, 
one for the use of the graduates and one for the secular 
students, who did not belong to their order, but who were 
receiving instruction from them. Grostest gave many 
volumes to thesc lihraries, and at his death he bcqueathed 
to the convent all his books, which formed no doubt a fine 
collection. "To these were added," says ,V ood, "the 
works of Roger Bacon, who, Bale tells us, writ an hundred 
Treatises. There were also volumes of other writers of the 
same ord.er, which, I believe, amounted to no small number. 
In short. I guess that these libraries were filled with all sorts 
of erudition, because the friars of all orders, and chiefly the 
Franciscans, used so diligently to procure all monuments of 
literature from all parts, that wise men looked upon it as an 
injury to laymen, who, therefore, found a difficulty to get 
any Looks. Several books of Grostest and Bacon treated of 
astronomy and mathematics, besides some relating to the 
Greek tongue. But these friars, as I have found by certain 
ancient manuscripts, bought many Hebrew books of the 
Jews who were disturbed in England. In a word, they, 
to their utmost power, purchased whatsoever way any were 
to be had of singular learning." 
 
:Many of the smaller convents of the Franciscan order 
possessed. considerable libraries, which they purchased or 
receivcd as gifts from their patrons.t There was a house of 
Grey Friars at Exeter,! and Roger de Thoris, Archdeacon of 
Exeter, gave or lent them a library of books in the year 
1266, soon after their establishment, reserving to himsclf 
the privilege of using them, and forbade the friars from 
selling or parting with them. The collection, however, 
contained less than twenty volumes, and was formed princi- 
pally of the scriptures and writings of their own ordl'r. 
" \Vhosoever," concludes thc documeut, "shall presume 
hereaftcr to scparate or destroy this d.onation of mine, may 
he incur the malediction of the omnipotent God! d.ated 011 


· Ste'"cns. additions to Dugdalc's l\Ionasticon from Anthony a 
Wood's )1!:iS. vol. i. p. 133. 
t The :\Icndicant orders, unlike the monks. were not remarkable 
for their industry in transcribing books; their roving life was unsuitable 
to the tedious profc:,
ion of a scribe. 

 Leland's hin. vol. iii. p. 59. 
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the day of the purification, in the year of our Lord 
l'rICCLXVI.""'" 
The library of the Grey Friars in London was of more 
than usual magnificence and extent. It was founded by the 
celebrated Richard Wittington. Its origin is thus set forth 
in an old manuscript in the Cottonian library :-t 
" In the year of our Lord, 1421, the worshipful Richard 
'Vhyttyngton, knight and mayor of Londun, began the new 
library and laid the first foundation-stone on the 21st day of 
October; that is, on the feast of 81. Hilarion the abbot. 
And the following year before the feast of the nativity of 
Christ, the house was raised and covered; and in thrpe years 
after, it was floored, whitewashed, glazed,t adorned with 
shelves, statues, and carving, and furnished with books: 
and the expenses about what is aforesaid amount to 
1:556: 16 : 9; of which sum, the aforesaid Richard Whyt- 
tyngton paid 1:400, and the residue was paid by the rcverend 
father B. Thomas Winchelsey and his friends, to whose 
soul God be propitious.-Amen." 
Among some items of money expendcd, we find, " for the 
works of Doctor de Lyra contained in two volumes, now in 
the chains,
 100 marks, of which B. John Frensile remitted 
20s.; and tor the Lcctures of Hostiensis, now lying in the 
chains, 5 marks." \I Leland speaks in the most pnthusiastic 
terms of this library, and says, that it far surpassed all others 
for the number and antiquity of its volumes. John 'ValId en 
bequeathed as many manuscripts of celebrated authors as 
were worth two thousand pounds. 
 
The library of the Dominicans in London, was also at one 
time well stored with valuable books. Leland mentions some 
of those he found there, and among them some writings of 
· Oliver's Collections relating to the monasteries in Devon, 8vo. 
1820, appendix Ixii. 
t Cotlonian l\18S. Yittel, F. xii. 13. fo!' 325, headed" De Funda- 
cione Librarie." 
: The library was 12!:1 feet long and 31 f('et broad, and most beau- 
tifully filted up.-Lelandi Antiquarii Collectanea, vol. i. p. 1U
. 

 This refers to the custom then prevalcnt of chaining their books, 
('specially their choice ones, to the library shelf, or to a reading-desk. 
II 1\IS. ibid. fo. 3
5. b. 
'I! Script. Brit. p. 4-11, and Colleclanea, iii. 52. 
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'Vi cI iff ;$ indeed those of this order were renowned far and 
wide for their love of study; look at the old portraits of a 
Dominican friar, and you will generally see him with the pen 
in one hand and a book in the other; but they were more 
ambitious in literature than the monks, and aimed at the 
honours of an author rather than at those of a scribe; but 
we are surprised more at their fertility than at their style or 
originality in the mysteries of bookcraft. Henry Esseburn 
diligently read at Oxford, and devoted his whole soul to 
study, and wrote a number of works, principally on the Bible; 
he was appointed to govern the Dominican monastery at 
Chester; " being remote from all schools, he made use of 
his spare hours to revise and polish what he had writ at Ox- 
ford; having performed the same to his own satisfaction, he 
caused his works to be fairly transcribt>d, and copies of them 
to be preserved in several Iibraries of his order.'"t But they 
did not usually pay so much attention to the duties of tran- 
scribing. The Dominicans were fond of the physical scienccs, 
and have been accu..ed of too much partiality for ocult 
philosophy. Leland tells us, that Robert Perserutatur, 8 
Dominican, was over sollicitous in prying into the secrets of 
philosophy,t and lays the same charge to many others. 
The Carmelites were more careful in transcribing books 
than the Dominicans, and anxiously preserved them from 
dust and worms; but I can find but little notice of their 
libraries; the one at Oxford was a large room, where they 
arranged their books in cases made for that purpose; before 
the foundation of this Ii brary, the Carmelitcs kept theÜ' books 
in chests, and doubtless gloried in an ample store of manu- 
scri pt treasures. 
 
But in the fifteenth century we find the Mendicant Friars, 
like the other religious sects, disregarding those strict prin- 


· Leland's Collect. vol. iii. p. 51. He found in the priory oC the 
Dominicans at C,Lmbridge J among other books, a Biblia in li"!Jua Vir- 
rzacula. 
t Stev('ß's l\Ionast. vol. ii. p. } 91. 
t His works wcre oC the Impressions oCthe Air-of the 'Vonder of 
thc Elements-of Cercmonial 
lagic-ofthc Mysteries of Secrets-and 
the Correction of Chemistry. 

 Stevf'n's :\Jonß.st. vol, i. p. 183, from the MS
. oC Anthony a'Vood, 
who says, .. What bccame oCthem (their books) at the dissulution un- 
less they were carried into the library of I.'ome college, I know not." 
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ciplcs of picty which had for two hundred years so distin- 
guished their order. The holy rules of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic were seldom read with much attcntion, and ncver 
practised with scverity; they bccamc carelcss in the propa- 
gation of religious principles, relaxed in their austerity, and 
looked with too much fondness on the riches and honours of 
the world. 'iE- This diminution in religious zeal was naturally 
accompanied by a proportionate decrease in learning and 
Jove of study. The sparklil1g orator, the acute controvcr- 
sialist, or the profound scholar, might have been searched 
for in vain among the Franciscans or the Dominicans 
of the fifteenth century. Careless in literary matters, they 
thought little of collecting books, or preserving even those 
which their libraries already contained; the Franciscans at 
Oxford "sold many ofthcir books to Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, 
about the year 1433,t which he gave to the libraries of 
Lincoln, Durham, Baliol, and Oriel. They also declining in 
strictness of life and learning, sold many more to other per- 
sons, so that their libraries declined to little or nothing."t 
'Ve are not therefore surprised at the disappointment of 
Leland, on examining this famous repository; his f'xpecta- 
tions were raised by the carc with which he found the 
library guarded, and the difficulty he had to obtain access 
to it: but when he entered, hc did not find one-third the 
number of books which it originally contained; but dust and 
cobwebs, moths and bectles he found in abundance, which 
swarmed over the empty shelves.
 
The mendicant friars have rendered themselves famous 
by introducing theatrical representations il for the amusement 


· They obtained much wealth by the sale of pardons and indulgences. 
Margaret Est, of the convent of Franciscans, ordered her letters of 
pardon and absolution, to partake of the indulgences of the convent, to 
be returned as soon as she was buried. Blomfield's Hist. of ft,'orfolk, 
vol. ii. p. 565. 
t And among others of St. Augustine's books, De Civitate Dei, with 
many notes in the margins, by Grostest. n
ood's Hist. Oxon, p. 78. 
t Anthony a Wood in Steven's Monast. vol. i. p. 133. 

 :5cript. Brit. p. 286. 
II Le Bæuf. gi
.es an instancf' of one being repr('scnted as early as 
the eleventh century, in which Virgil was introduced. Ilallam's Lit. of 
Europe, '.01. i. p. 295. The ease of Geotfry of St. Alban's is well 
known, and I bave already mentioned it. 
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and instruction of the people. Thesc shows were usually 
denominated miracles, moralities, or mysteries, and were 
perforRled by the friars in their convents or on portable 
stages, which were wheeled into the market places and 
streets for tbe convenience of the spectators. 
The friars of the monastery of the Franciscans at Coventry 
are particularly celebrated for their ingenuity in performing 
thcse pageants on Corpus Christi day; a copy of this play or 
miracle is preserved in the Cottonian Collection, written in 
old English rhyme. It embraces the transactions of the Old 
and New Testament, and is entitled Ludus Corpus CltriBti. 
It commences- 


a. {)1!
H
 (c31!1!ED (c
litRt
 (C1121iE;.l:L · 
Do1D grar!!OUG Cliob gronnbJ1b of aU goollnrGGr, 
aG tbll grrtr gIonr nrn!!f brgllnnllng bab; 

o 110U surrour anb sabr aU tbosc tbat 9!!tt anb Grfir, 
;a nb I11Strn!!tb to our taUi11ng hutb G!!lrns stl1l1r anb fiall, 
.:fFor mr pnrpoGr no prrth
 fit!!lIr in tis prrst 
Cf)c lIrpl11 to plrsc 1Ditb plfJ1S ful glall, 
'Xoln I!!strn!!tb 1IS 101D111 bott mar anb Irslic 
Q:;rnt!!II!!G anb ,rmaurll off goobl!! I!!ff L1b, 
Y IS tl1br, 

i! tr rail 11011 fibr1Dr 1IG ttat mr Itan, 

obJ tbat )lis 1Drrb f)lrst brg,lU. 
:anb fJome '""Db mabc botbe morlbc anb man 
HI 1}t l1f 1D!!1I ab
br. 
These miracles were intended to instruct the more igno- 
rant, or thoso whose circumstances placed the usual means of 
acquiring knowledge beyond their reach; but as books be- 
came accessible, they were no longer needed; the printing 
press made the Bible, from which the plots ofthe miracle plays 
were usually derived, common among thc people, and these 
gaudy representations were swept away by the Heformation; 
but they were temporarily revived in Queen :\lary's time, 
with the other :ibomination of the church papal, for we find 
that"' in the year 1556 a goodly stage play of the Passion of 
Christ was presented at the Grey Friers in London, on 


· MS. Cottonian Vespasian, D. '\iii. fo. 1. Codex Chart. 225 folios, 
written in the fiftcenth century. Sir W. Dugl1ale, in his lIist. of ,\- ar- 
wick, p. 116, mcntions this volumc; and Stcn'118, in his Monast. has 
printed a portion of it. Mr. I1alliwcll has printed them with much 
care anl1 accuracy. 
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Corpus Christi day," before the Lord Mayor and citizens;. 
but we have nothing here to do with anecdotes illustrating a 
period so late as this. 
We have now arrived at the dawn of a new era in learning, 
and the slow, plodding, laborious scribes of the monasteries 
were startled by the appearance of an invention with which 
their poor pens had no power to compete. The year 1472 
was the last of the parchment literature of the monks, and 
the first in the English annals of printed learning; but 
we must not forget that the monks, with all their sloth 
and ignorance, were the foremost among the encouragers of 
the earl
 printing press in England; the monotony of' the 
dull cloisters of \Vestminster Abbey was broken by the 
clanking of Caxton's press; and the prayers of the monks of 
old St. Alban's mingled with the echoes of the pressman's 
labour. Little did those barefooted priests know what an 
opponent to their Romish ritcs they were fostering into life; 
their love of learninO" and passion for books, drove all fear 
away; and the splendour of the new power so dazzled their 
eyes that they could not clearly see the nature of the reful- 
gent light just bursting through the gloom of ages. 
After the invention of the printing art, bibliomania tonk 
some mighty strides; and many choice collectors, full of 
ardour in the pursuit, became renowned for the vast book 
stores they amassed toO'ether. But some of their names 
have been preserved, and good deeds chronicled by Dibdin, 
of bibliographical renow'1; so that a chapter is not necessary 
here to extol them. \Ve may judge how fashionable the 
avocation became by the keen satire of Alexander Barkley, 
in his translation of Br,tndt's Nal)is Stilitifera or Shyp of 
Folys,t who gives a curious illustration of a bibliomaniac; 
and thus speaks of those collectors who amassed their book 
treasures without possessing much esteem for their contents. 


" 
fJat in this fjfJip tfJr rf)irfe pIarr It gourrne. 
1;11 tfJis 1Dlbe sra untfJ foolrs 1Danbrmg, 
(1':'fJr ratHie is plainr 
 rafí
 to bisrrrne 
.;ttII am IE bUSl1. booltrs asnrmblmg. 


· MS. Cottonian Yitel. E. 5. lVarton's Rist. En!]. Poetry, \'01. iii. 
p.326. 


t The original was written in 1-191. 
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.ffor to ()abr plrntir it is a plrosaunt tf)ing 
J:n ml1 ronrt11t, to f)abr ttrm al1 m f)an11. 
Uut bJbat tbr!] mranr 110 t not un11rn
tanbe. 
.. 13ut!]rt i tabr ttrm in great rrbrrrnre 
\anb bonoure. sauing ttrm from fiUf) 
 orbure 
UJ1 often brusf)mg 
 murf) blhgenrr 
jfull goobll1 boun11r in pleasaunt rourrture 

f Damas. .;attm. or rls of brIbrt pure 
J: krrpr ttrm sure, frarmg Irma tf)r!] stoulb te lost. 
jfor in tbrnt IS tf)r runnmg tDf)rrm Ji me toast. 
.. 13ut If it fortune ttat ant] Itantrb man 
Ulittm ml1 f)ouse fall to bisputahon, 
J: braillr tf)e rurtat]nrs to sf)rwr m!] tokrs ttrm, 

f)at tbfJ1 of mv running sf)ouI11 matt proba1ton, 
I lobr not to fall in altnlratåon. 
anb wttIe tf)r rommen, m!] bokrs E tumr an11 wmbt 
jfor all IS m tf)fnt, aub nottmg m ml1 minbe. 
.. ptolomru
 tbr rirbr rausrb. longe agonr, 

brr all tbr tDorI11r 410011 toofus to be sougtt. 
Donr was tIS romman11rmrnt-anonr 

brsr bokrs tr f)ab. an11 m f)is stubir trougf)t, 

i!.lblrb passr11 all rarttl!] trrasurr as tlr tbougbt 
Uut nrbrrttelrssr br 11111 tmt not appl
 
Unto tbftr 11ortrinr. tut hbe11 ul1bapPl l l1. 
.. 110, m ItfutDise of tooltrs !l tabe storr. 
t3ut frwr Ji rrabr 
 frwer un11rrstanbr, 
t (olowe not tbflr bortrme nor tbelr lore, 
It IS )1nougb to tearr a tookr in tan11r. 
It werr too murbe to tr m surf) a banllr, 
.1for to br bounOr to lokr wltfJm tbr bookt 
l am eon tent on tf)e fa1]rt robr112ng to looke. 
.. 
Utv sf)oulb Ji stubir to bUTt mJ2 tDlt tf)rrtJ}. 

r troublr m!! mm11r tDltfJ stublr rrrrS6lut. 

Itf)r manl1 are tDf)lrfJ stu11lr ngtt busd!]. 
:3nb vet tf)rrt!] tf)all tf)t11 neber tbnbe 
Q:tr frUlte of hHslJomr ran tbt11 not rontTiur. 
anb matt!! to stublr so murfJr arc mrlm11r, 
Q:f)at uttrd!] tf)t11 fall out of tbrlr mm11r 
.. Erf)r is not Irttrrb tbat notDe is mabe a lorbr. 
f10r rrtr a e Itrlte tf)at tatf} a brnefire; 

fJfJ1 arc not all IaW1]rfS tbat pIras 110 rrrorbe, 

(( tf)at arr promotr11 arc not fullJ) wise; 
4fln surf)e rfJaunrr nowr fortune tbrclDes brr blre 

f)at tbougb wr knobJr tut tf)r J1rtsf)e game. 
'\- ('t woullJ br babr a gmtleman's namr. 
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" 
O In Iiltr mist f am in surtr msr, 
Q"'flougf' f nougtt ran. II lDoufi} br raIldr hlisr, 
21lso E maJ.! srt anottrr in mJ.! }llarr. 
i!.iltirfJr 111aJ} for mr 111J1 bohrs rIn'rÚ;r. 
(1)r rIs E sball rnsur tbr rommon guisr, 
S1nb saJ.! ronrrbo to rurr)} argumrnt, 
il.ra6t b>> 111urt sprartt m>> latin nboufi} br sprnt. 
" II am Iihr ottr <!J'lerhes, lDbirt so frolDarbl
 tf,rm gflbr. 
(:fJat aftrr tf)rJ) arr onrr romr unto promotion. 

f)rJ} gibe tf)em to plrasurr, tfJrir stubJ.! 6rt aSlbr, 
Q"'f)rlr auanrt rourring lDitf) fclinrb bruotion ; 
J)rt ba1]l!) tfJrJ.! }lrrarf)r anb fJabr grrat brrision 
again6t tbe ru1l'r laJ}men, an1l' all for rourtisr. 

fJrougt tf)rir olDnr ronsrirnrt br I>Irnbrb lDitt ttat bIrr, 
" Uut if f bur6t trutfJ plainrl>> uttrr anll npr1'ssr, 
Cti6 is tf)e speriall causr of tbis inronbrnirn1'r, 

f)at grratrst of foolrs &' fullrst of IrlDbnrss, 
1!
abing Imst hlit anb simplrst srirnrr, 
'3rt first promotr1l'. 
 tabr grratrst rrbrrrnrt : 
.iFor if onr ran fiattr1' 
 brar a taultr on bis fist. 
1!
r stall br ma1l'r Parson of fflonington or of Q?hst. 
"Uut tr tflat is in stub}} a}} firmr an1l' biIigrnt, 
;;tnb Ulltf)out all fabour }lrrarf,rtf) (1:"bristr's lobr, 
(1)f all tf)r 
ominaIitr nohJr a1l'a}}rs Iii sore s
ent, 

 n1l' b1] 1'statrs tfJrratnr1l' oft ttrrforr, 

f)u6 l11f)at anaJ}lr is it to us to stull)} 1110rr, 

o hnohlr rttrr 
r1'ipturr. trutfJ, lDisbomr. or birtur 

mre felDe or nonr hlittout fauour lIare tfJrm sf)1'wr. 
" )3nt (f'I noble Dortours, ttat hlorttJ.! arr of na111r, 
(1:"onstbe1' ourr olbr fattrrs. note hlrll tfJrir biligrnrr. 
ensue J}e tf)eir steppes, obti1}}nr !)e surf)r famr 
'ðs tf)f!1bib Iibing; anb ttat, t)} true prubrnre 

 
\Itbm ttrir fJrartes. tt!) plantrb tf)rir snrnrr, 

n1l' not in plrasaunt toohrs. tut nour to frl11r surf)r tr. 

brrefort to tbis stip eomr }}OU 
 rohle hlitf) tnr. 
" 
fJr ilrnno!! of 
lrIi1nbrr Uarrla}}, 
Cranslcltour. 1'rfJorting tflr foolrs a1'1'lo!)rb 
hlitf) tbis birr. to amenbe tbeir fol!!, 
.. 
av mortf,ir Dortoun &' Q:'lrrhrs rurious. 


 Îf)at monrt" J}OU of toohrs to tabe surf) numlJrr, 
:;.inrr biurrs bo1'trinrs tf)rougb Wa}} rontrarions, 
Dott man'6 min1l'r 1I'tst1"clrt an1l' SOrt rnrombIT. 
alas tIinbr m1'n aW.lltr, out of J}our slumbrr; 
anb if }}e him nrrb1's J}our tooltrs tnultlpl1]r. 

 
lltt 1I'thgenr1' m1l'1'uor VOU some to orrup!]1'.. 
.. Ship of Foolcs, folio] 57u, Impryntcd by Cawood, fo1. l. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Conclusion. 


\\T E have traversed through the darkness of many long 
and dreary centuries, and with the aid of a few old manu- 
8cripts written by the monks in the 8crpt()ria of their mo- 
nasteries, caught an occasional glimpse of their literary 
labours and love of books; these parchment volumes being 
mere monastic registers, or terse historic compilations, do 
not record with particular care the anecdotes applicable to 
my subject, but appear to be mentioned almost accidentally, 
and certainly without any ostelltatious design; but such as 
they are we learn from them at least one thing, which some 
of us might not have known before-that the monks of old. 
besides telling their beads, singing psalms, and muttering 
their breviary, had yet one other duty to perform-the tran- 
scription of books. And I think there is sufficient evidence 
that they fulfillcd this obligation with as much zeal as those 
of a more strictly monastic or religious nature. It is true in 
casting our eye over the history of their labours, many a 
regret will arise that they did not manifest a little more taste 
and refinement in their choice of books for transcribinO'. 
Thc classical scholar will wish the holy monks had thought 
more about his darling authors of Greece and Home; but 
the pious puritan historian blames thcm for patronisinO' thc 
romantic allurements of Ovid, or the loosc satires of J u;cnal 
and throws out some slanderous hint that they must hav; 
found a sympathy in those pagcs of licentiousness, or why 
80 anxious to preserve them '? The protestant is still more 
scandalized, and denounces the monks, their books, scrip- 
torium and altogether as part and parcel of popish craft and 
Romish superstition. nut surely the crimes of popedom 
and the evils of monachism, that thing of dry bones :md 
fabricated relic8, are bad enough; and the protestant cause 
is sufficiently holy, that we may afiord to be honest if we 
cannot to ùe generous. 'Vhat good purpose then will it 
serve to cavil at the monks for ever'? nIl readers of history 
know how corrupt they became in the fifteenth century; how 
many evils were wrought by the craft of some of them, and 
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bow pernicious the system ultimately waxed. 'Ye can all I 
say reflect upon these things, and guard against them in 
future; but it is not just to apply the same indiscriminate 
censure to all ages. Many of the purest Christians of the 
church, the brightest ornaments of Christ's simple flock, 
were barefooted cowled monks of the cloister; devout per- 
haps to a fault, with simplicity verging on superstition; yet 
nevertheless faithful, pious men, and holy. Look at all this 
with an e}'e of charity; avoid their errors and manifold fimIts: 
but do forget the loathsome thing our minds have conjured 
up as the type of an ancient monk. Remember they had a 
few books to read, and venerated something more than the 
dry bones of long withered saints. Their God was our God, 
tmd their Saviour let us trust will be our Saviour. 
I am well aware that many other names might have been 
added to those mentioned in the foregoing pages, equally 
deserving remembrance, and ofl(
ring pleasing anecdotes of a 
student's life, or illustrating the early history of English 
learning; many facts and much miscellaneous matter 1 have 
collected in reference to them; but I am fearful whether my 
readers will regard this subject with sufficient relish to enjoy 
more illustrations of the same kind. Students are apt to get 
too fond of their particular pursuit, which magnifies in im- 
portance with the difficulties of their research, or the duration 
of their studies. I am uncertain whether this may not be 
my own position, and wait the decision of my readers before 
proceeding further in the annals of early bibliomania. 
Moreover as to the simple question-Were the monks 
booklovers'? enough I think has been said to prove it, but 
the enquiry is far from exhausted; and if the reader should 
deem the matter still equivocal and undecided, he must refer 
the blame to the feebleness of my pen, rather than to the 
barrenness of my subject. But let him not fail to mark well 
the instances I have given; let him look at Benedict Biscop 
and his foreign travels after books; at Theodore and the 
early Saxons of the seventh century; at Boniface, Alcwin, 
Ælfric, and the numerous votarie.. of bibliomania who flou- 
rIshed then. Look at the well stored libraries of St. Albans, 
Canterbury, Ramsey, Durham, Croyland, Peterborough, 
Glastonbury, and tlwir thousand tomes of parchment litera- 
ture. Look at Richard de Bury and his sweet little work 
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011 bibliographicaI experience; at "Thethamstede and his 
industrious pen; read the rules of the monastic orders; the 
book of Cassian; the regulations of St. .Augustine; nenedict 
Fulgentius; and the ancient admonitions of many other holy 
and ascetic men. Search over the remnants and shreds of 
inf()rmation which have escaped the ravages of time, and the 
havoc of cruel invasions relative to these things. Attend to 
the import of these small still whisperings of a forgotten age; 
and then, letting the eye traverse down the stream of time, 
mark the great advent of the Reformation; that wide gulf of 
monkish erudition in which was swallowed "whole &hyppes 
full" of olden literature; think well and deeply over the 
huge bonfires of Henry's reign, the fl"mes of which were 
kindled by the libraries which monkish industry had tran- 
scribed. A merry sound no doubt, was the crackling of those 
" popish books" for protestant ears to feed upon! 
Now all these facts thought of collectively-brought to 
bear one upon another-seem to favour the opinion my own 
study has deduced from them; that with all their supersti- 
tion, with all their ignorance, their blindness to philosophic 
light-the monks of old were hearty lovers of Looks; that 
they encouraged learning, fostered and transcribed repeatedly 
the books which thcy had rescued from the destruction of 
war and time; and SO kindly cherished and husbanded them 
as intellectual food for postl'rity. Such being the case, let 
our h('arts look charitably upon them; and whilst we pity 
them for their superstition, or blame them for their "pious 
frauds," love them as brother men and workers in the mines 
of literature; such a course is far more honourable to the 
tenor of a christian's heart, than bespattering their memory 
with foul denunciations. 
Some may accuse me of having shown too much fondness 
-of having dwelt with a too loving tenderness in my retro- 
spection of the middle ages. nut in the course of my studies 
I have found much to admire. In parchment annals coeval 
with the times of which they speak, my eyes have traversed 
over many consecutive pages with increasing intf'rest and 
with enraptured pleasure. I have read of old deeds worthy 
of an honoured remembrance, whcre 1 least expected to find 
them. I have met with instances of filÌth as strong as death 
bringing forth fruit in abundance in those sterile times, and 
r 
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glorying God with its lasting incense. I have met with in- 
stances of piety exalted to the heavens-glowing like burning 
Java, and warming the cold dull cloisters of the monks. 
I have read of many a student who spent the long night in ex- 
ploring the mysteries of the Bible truths; and have seen 
him sketched by a monkish pencil with his ponderous vo- 
Jumes spread around him, and the oil burning brightly by 
his side. I have watched him in his little cell thus depicted 
on the ancient parchment, and have sympathized with his 
painful difficulties in acquiring true knowledge, or enlightened 
wisdom, within the convent walls; and then I have read the 
pages of his fellow monk-perhaps, his book-companion; and 
heard what he had to say of that poor lonely Bible student, 
and have learnt with sadness how often truth had been ex- 
tinguished from his mind by superstition, or learning cramped 
by his monkish prejudices; but it has not always been so, 
and I have enjoyed a more gladdening view on finding in 
the monk a Bible teacher; and in another, a profound 
historian, or pleasing annalist. 
As a Christian, the recollection of these cheering facts, 
with which my researches have been blessed, are pleasur- 
able, and lead me to look back upon those old times with 
a student's fondness. But besides piety and virtue, I have 
met with wisdom and philanthrophy; the former, too pro- 
found, and the latter, too generous for the age; but these 
things are precious, aud worth remembering; and how can 
I speak of them but in words of kindness? It is these 
traits of worth and goodness that have gained my sym- 
pathies, and twined round my heart, and not the dark 
stains on the monkish page of history; these I have always 
strove to forget, or to remember them only when I thought 
I'xperience might profit by them; for they offer a terrible 
lesson of blood, tyranny and anguish. nut this dark and 
gloomy side is the one whi
h from our infancy has ev('r been 
before us; we learnt it when a child from our tutor; or at 
college, or at school; we learnt it in the paged of our best 
and purest writers; learnt; that in those old days nought 
existed, but bloodshed, tyranny, and anguish; but we never 
thought once to gaze at the scene behind, and behold the 
workinD's of human charity and love; if we had, we should 
have fo
nd that thc same passions, the same affections, and the 
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same hopes and fears existed then, as now, and our sym- 
pathies would have been won by learning that we were 
reading of brother men, fellow Christians, and fellow-com- 
panions in the Church of Christ. \Ve have hitherto looked, 
when casting a backward glance at those long gone ages of 
inanimatioll, with the severity of a judge upon a criminal; 
but to understand them properly we must regard them with 
the tender compassion of a parent; for ifour art, our science, 
and our philosophy exalts us far above them, is that a proof 
that there was nothing admirable, nothing that can call forth 
our love on that iufant state, or in the annals of our civiliz:.- 
tiol1 at its early growth? 
But let it not be thought that if I have strove to retrieve 
from the dust and gloom of antiquity, the remembrance of 
old things that are worthy; that I Jeel any love for the super- 
stition with which we find them blended. There is much 
that is good connected with those times; talent even that is 
worth imitating, and art that we may be proud to learn, 
which is beginning after the elapse of centuries to arrest the 
attention of the ingenious, and the love of these, naturally 
revive with thc discovery; Lut we need not fear in this re- 
surrection of old things of other days, that the superstition 
and weakness of the middle ages; that the veneration for 
dry bones and saintly dust, can live again. I do not wish to 
make the past assume a superiority over the present; but I 
think a contemplation of mediæval art would often open a 
new avenue of thought, and lead to many a pleasing and 
profitable discovery; I would too, add the efforts of my 
feeble pen, to elevate and ennoble the fond pursuit of my 
leisure hours. 1 would say one word to vindicate the 
lover of old musty writings, and the explorer of rude an- 
tiquities, from till' charge of unprofitableness, and to pro- 
tect him from the sneer of ridicule. For whilst some see 
in the dry studies of the antiquary, a mere inquisitiveness 
after forgotten facts and worthless relics; I can see, nay, 
have felt, something morally elevating in the e:\.ercise of 
these inquiries. It is not the mere tact which may some- 
times be gained by rubbing off the parochial white-wash 
from ancient tablet
, or the encrusted oxide from monu- 
mental brasses, that render the study of ancient relics so 
attractive; but it is the deductions which may sometime'i 
p 2 
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be drawn from them. The light which they sometimes 
cast on obscure parts of history, and the fine touches of 
human sensibility, which their eulogies and monodies be- 
spEak, that instruct or elevate the mind, and make the 
student's heart beat with holier and lofticr feelings. But 
it is not my duty here to enter into the motives, the be- 
nefits, or the most profitable manner of studying antiquity; 
if it were, I would strive to show how much superior it is 
to become an original investigator, a practical antiquary, 
than a mcre borrower from others. For the most delight- 
ful moments of the student's course, is when he rambles 
personally among the ruins and remnants of long gone 
ages; sometimes painful are such sights, even deeply so; 
but never to a righteous mind are they unprofitable, much 
less exerting a narrowing tendency on the mind, or cramp- 
ing the gushings of human feeling; for cold, indeed, must 
be the heart that can bchold strong walls tottering to 
clecay, and fretted vaults, mutilated and dismantlcd of their 
pristine beauty; that can behold the proud strongholds 
of baronial power and feudal tyranny, the victims of the 
lichC'n or creeping parasites of the ivy tribe; cold. 1 say, 
must be the heart that can see such things, and draw no 
lesson from them. 
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Ethelbert, 59 
Etheldredæ founds the Monastery of Ely, ] 65 
Ethelwold. Bishop of Winchester-his love of Architecturc, 156, 166 
his fine Benedictional, 1 fiG 
Ely ::\IolIl\stery, 165, ] 66. Extracts from the Account Books of, 16i 
Erventus the Illuminator, !:J!:J 
Esseburn Hemy, 2Ul 
Evesham 1\IoDi
tcry, 132, ]33, 131, 13:;, 136, 137, 138 
Fathers, V cneration for the, 25 
Frederic, Abbot of St. Albans, 172 
Jo'ranciscan Library at O
ford, 1
!:J 
:Friars, Mendicant, 78, 7!:J, 19:;, 1!:J6, ]97, J!)'3, 19!), 200, 201, 202 
Geoffry de Gorham, Abbot of St. Albans, lï3, ] ï-1 
Gerbt:rt, extract f:-om a letter of, 3U 
Gift of books to H.ichanl de Bury by the l\lonks of St. Albans, 82 
Glam ill, Bishop of H.ochester, 62 
Glastonbury Abbl'Y, ]38, ]39,140, I-H, 142, J.l3, 141 
Gloucester Abbey, 117 
Godeman Abbot of Gloucester, 118 
Godemann the Scribe, 156, 1.')7 
Godfrey, Abbot of Petel"borough, 98, !:J9 
Godinge the Librarian to E
etcr Church, I
O 
Godiva, Lady, anù Jlcr good deeds, 130, J31 
Gospels, notices of among the Monks inlhe 
Iiùdle Ap:es, ;)8,61,62,63, 
88,91,9:;, 113, 133, JIG, 15U, IG6, IG7, note, 173, 17S 
(jraystane, Hobert de, 71 
Grostest Hobert, Bishop of Lincoln, 19B, J 9
 
Gundulph, Bishop of Uochester, 59 
Guthlac, St., of Croyland, 91 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, his gift of books to Bordesley Abbey, l!)1, 191 
Hebrew i\Ianuscripts amoup: the Monks, 162, ]99 
Henry the 
econd of En
l.md, 151, }j I 
Henry de E:.tria and his Catalogue of Canterbury Libr.lr)', 5:; 
Henry, a Monk of Hyde Abbcy, 157 
Hilda, 12t 
IIoldcme:.sc, Abbot of PctcrLourgh, !:J8 
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11 oton, Prior of Durham, 71 
Hubert 'Valter, Archbishop of Canterbury, 5-1 
11 unting practised by the Monks and Churchmen, 152 
1IIlmphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 187. His domestic troubles, ]8:-', 189. 
His death, 19J. Lydgatc's Verses upon, 19U, 191. His Gift of 
Books to Oxford, 1 a2, 193 
Illuminated MSS. 37 
Ina, King of the W cst Saxons, 139 
Jarrow, 105 
John de Bruges of Coventry Church, 12a 
John Prior of Evesham, 135, 136, 13ï 
Juhn of Taunton, a Monk of Glastollbury, his Catalogue of Books, 1 II 
Kernulfu!', Abbot of Peterborough, 95 
Killfernus, Archbishop of York, gifl of the Gos!, els to Pc1erburgh 1\10- 
nastery, 95 
Kildwardly, Archbishop of Canterbury, 5-1 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 50 
Langley, Thomas, sa 
Laws of the Universities over booksellers, 32, 33,31. 
Lending books, sy.stem of among the Monks, II, 13; by the book- 
sellers, 35 
Leofin, Abbot of Ely, 166 
Leofric, Abbot of 
t. Albans, 169 
Leofrie, Bishop of Exeter, US; his Private Library, H9 
Leofrieke, Earl of Mercia, 130 
Leofricus, Abbot of Peterborough, 95 
Leicester, Abbey of St. Mary de la Pre, at, 100, 10J 
Libraries in the Middle Ages; see Catalogues 
Libraries, how supported, J6, 54,135 
Librarii, or booksellers, 
S, 29, 30, 31, 32 
Lindesfarne, 63 
Livy, the lost decades of, I-t5 
Lul. 1\1ajestro, 113 
Lulla, Bishop of Coena, 115 
Lydgate's Verses on Baldwin, Abbot of St. Edmunds Bury, 161; on 
Duke Humphrey, 190, 191 
l\1almsbury l\I onastery, J..l5 
Malmsbury, William of, 145, H6, 147 
Mannius, Abbot of Evesham, his skill in ilh1minatillg, 132 
Manuscripts, Ancient, described, 53, 126 
Manuscripts, Collections of, 3 
l\Iarleberg, Thomas, of, 133, 13-1, 135, 136, 137 
M edeshamstcde, 9-1 
Mel 1 dicant Friar!!, 78, 79, 19-1,H)5, H)6, 197,198, la9, 200, 201,202 
Michael de 'Ventmore, Abbot of St. Alban's, and hlS multis t'olummi- 
bus, 1t<2 
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M
lton and Cædmon compared, 127 
l\IlJnachism, 18, 23, 208, 209 
Monastic training, 179 
!\Ionks, tbe preservers of books, 18 



icholas, of St. Alban's, 1:--1, 190 
:Kicholas 13rekspere, 176, 177 
:Kicholas Hereford, of En"ham, 137, 138 

igel, Bishop of Ely, 167 
K orman Conquest Effect of the, 51) 
l' orthone, Abbot of St. Alban's, IE< I 
X othclm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 43, 11-1 


Ofra, King, 3, 130, 168. Alcwin's Letter to, ] 18 
O:.bern, of Shepey, 62 
Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, 16, 130 


Paul or Paulinus, of St. Alban's, 52, ] 72 
I'eter of Blois, Archdeacon of London, 30, 150, 151. 152, 153, 1:' 1. 155 
l'eter, Abbot of Gloucester, UE, 
Peterborougb Monastery, 93. Library, 99, 100 
Petrarch, 73, 7--1 
Philobiblon, by Uichard de Bury, 76 
Prior John, of Evesham, 13;) 
Puritans destroy the Library in \Y orcester Churcb, 132 
Purple Manuscripts, 36 
Pusar, Hugh de, Bishop of Durham, 70 


Uadolphus, Bishop of Rochester, 61 
Ualph de Gubium, Abùot of 
t. Alban's. 17-1, 175 
Uamsey Abbey, 161. Hebrew l\ISS. at Ramsey, 162. Classics, 16
 
Haymond, Prior of St Alban's, 178, 179 
Heading Abbey. Library of, 158 
R('ginald, of Evesham, 133 
Reginald, Archdeacon of Salisbury, reproved for his lo\C of fal- 
conry, 151 
Ub)"pum Monastery; gift of b00ks to, 109 
Hichard de Albini, ]n 
Hichard de Bury, 11,71, i2, 73, 7-1, 75, 76,77, 80, AI, 82, 83, 81,85. 
f'6, 't:j7, 1
2. 
Hichard, of London, g" 
Richard de Stowe, l.J.b 
H.ichanl Wallingfurd, Abbot of St. Alban's, f.2 
Hiebard Whiting, the last Abbot of Glastonbury, I.U, l.J.j 
Hidiculous signs fur books; see siJrns 
Uievalll\Ionastery- Library of, 12:-:, 129 
Hobert de Gorham, Abbot of::;t. AH'an's, li
) 
Hobert, of Lyndcshye, 97 
H0brrt. of 
utton, 91:' 
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Roger de Thoris, Archdeacon of Exeter-gift of books to the Friars at 
Exeter, 199, 2UO 
Roger de N orthone, 181 
Scarcity of Parchment, 38, Wi 
Scholastic Philosophy, 196 
Scribes, Monkish, 29 
Scriptoria, 19,20,21, 135, 172,173 
Sellynge, \Villiam, Prior of Canterbury, 58 
Signs for books used by the Monks, 1-1, ] 5 
Simon, Abbot of St. Alban's, li7 
St. Alban's Abbey, 82, 168, et seq. 
St. Joseph, of Arimathea, 139 
St. Mary's, at Coventry, ] 29, 130 
St. Mary's de la Pre, at Leicester. Library of, 100 
Stylus or pen, 103 
Tatwine, Archbishop ofCal1terbury, .12 
Taunton, John of, J.ll 
Taunton, 'Villiam of, 143 
Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury, 42 
Thomas of Marleberg, Prior of Evesham, ) 31 
Thomas de la Mare, Abbot of St. Alban's, 182 
Trompington, William de, Abbot of St. Albau's, 180 , IBl 
Tully's de H.epublica, 59 
Valerius Maximus-Duke Humphrey's copy of, J!J
 
Value of books in the Middle Ages, 36, 138,167, 185, 188, 192,200 
Verses written in books by 'Yhethamstede, 186 
Yerulam, ruins of, excavated by Eadmer, of St. Alban's, 170 
\Valeran, Bishop of Rochester, 6
 
'Valter, of Evesbam, 133 
Walter, of St. Edmunds Bury, 98 
'Valter, Bishop of Winchester, fond of huntin
, 152 
Walter, Prior of St. Swithin, 157 
Waller, Bishop of Rochester, 62 
\Vearmouth, Monastery of, lUã 
Went more, Abbot of St. Alban's, 182 
'Vhetham!òtede, Abbot of St. Alban's, 182, 18
; his works, 18;); gift 
of books to Gloucester college, 186 
Whitby Abbey, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128 
Wilfrid, 108, 109, 165 
Willigod, Aùbot of St. Alban's, ]69 
William, of W odeford, 98 
\Vincheslcr, famous for its Scribes, 113, 155, 156, 157 
\Vorcesler, Church of, 130 
'Yulstan, Archbishop of Y urk, 99 
York Cathedral Library,121 
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